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PREFACE. 

'J'his  treatife  was  begun,  and  it  was 
hoped  would  have  been  publiflied 
during  the  life-time  of  Dr.  Cullen  ; 
who  was  of  a difpolition  to  have  view- 
ed with  pleafure  every  candid  exa- 
mination of  his  works. 

This  celebrated  Phyfician  was  one 
of  thofe  extraordinary  chara6lers,  who 
are  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
fcience. 

The  turn  of  his  mind  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  inveftigation  of  Me- 
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dicine.  He  had  a clear  and  penetrat- 
ing underftanding  ; and  pofTefTed  in 
an  eminent  degree  that  fagacity  and 
caution,  which  are  fo  necelTary  in  ex- 
amining and  judging  medical  fub- 
jedls. 

In  confequence  of  his  diftinguifhed 
talents,  Dr.  Cullen  acquired  at  an 
early  period  of  life  the  rank  of  Pro- 
felTor ; and  was  engaged  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years,  in  pracStifing  and  teach- 
ing the  fcience  of  medicine. 

The  greateft  part  of  that  time  was 
fpent  in  a large  and  populous  city, 
where  he  lived  in  continual  intercourfe 
with  men  of  enlightened  minds,  and 
well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of 
knowledge. 
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By  his  uncommon  genius  and  in- 
duftry,  he  gained  a fuperiority  over 
all  competitors  for  medical  fame  ; no 
eafy  vidlory,  in  a country  whofe  na- 
tives are  diftinguifhed  for  activity  of 
competition.  But  this  fuperiority  was 
not  confined  to  Scotland.  i 

His  works  were  tranflated  and  fpread 
over  the  continent ; and  he  enjoyed  for 
many  years  the  reputation  of  the  Firft 
Medical  Teacher  in  Europe. 

His  Materia  Medica  is  written  en- 
tirely upon  a new  plan. 

The  fenfible  properties  and  natural 
hiftory  of  every  medicine,  together 
with  their  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical treatment,  have  been  accurately 
explained  by  other  writers. 


He 
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He  the;'efore  thought  it  unnecefTary 
to  infill  upon  thefe  circumftances. 
But  he  attempts  what  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult, namely,  to  explain  the  princi- 
ples on  which  medicines  produce  their 
effedls  upon  the  living  body. 

This  fubjedl  is  extremely  impor- 
tant: for  the  true  knowledge  of  it 
mull  tend  to  fix  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  furgery  upon  a more  folid 
and  rational  bafis.  And  although  it 
is  likewife  the  moft  philofophic  branch 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  yet  it  has  been 
the  leaft  cultivated;  which  renders 
Dr.  Cullen's  work  the  more  ori- 
ginal. 
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This  Author,  in  his  writings,  has 

diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  a total  dif- 
regard  of  authorities,  however  high, 
when  contradidled  by  reafon  or  ex- 
perience. 

He  has  attacked  the  fyflem,  and 
expofed  the  errors  of  fome  of  his  more 
immediate  predecellbrs  with  equal 
fuccefs  and  ingenuity. 

It  is  in  a great  meafure  owing  to 
him,  that  many  of  the  opinions  of 
Boerhaave  have  been  fet  afide,  parti- 
cularly his  docStrine  of  Lentor. 

The  freedom  which  Dr.  Cullen 
took  in  fcrutinifing  the  works  of 
others,  and  which  is  fo  necellary  for 
the  advancement  of  fcience,  he  mull 

naturally 
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naturally  have  expecfted  would  be 

I 

taken  with  his  own  opinions. 

It  ought  not  therefore  to  appear  pre- 
fumptuous  or  unbecoming,  to  point 
out  what  feems  to  be  erroneous  in  the 
writings  of  any  author,  how  greatly 
foever  celebrated:  indeed,  the  propri- 
ety is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  ce- 
lebrity of  the  author ; for  the  miftakes 
of  a writer  of  little  fame  are  of  little 
importance. 

Although  the  following  work  is 
chiefly  intended  as  an  examination  of 
Dr.  Cullen’s  Treatife  on  the  Materia 
Medica ; yet  the  author  does  not  en- 
tirely confine  himfelf  to  it. 

The  opinions  of  feveral  other  cele- 
brated writers  are  likewife  taken  no- 
tice 
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tice  of,  and  occafional  obfervations  are 
made  upon  the  theory  and  pradice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  when  they  are 
naturally  fuggefted  by  the  fubjed. 
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MATERIA  MEDIGA, 
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Dr.  CULLEN  has  prefixed  to  his  treatife 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  an  exiiellent 
hiftory  of  that  fcience,interfperfed  witlljudi- 
cious  criticifms  upon  the  works  of'the  moft 
celebrated  writers  on  the  fubjedl.  And  as 
he  intends  to  eftablifh  his  own  opinions  in 
the  moft  fundamental  manner,  he*begins  hi« 
treatife  with  obfervations  on  the  action  of  me- 
dicines upon  the  body  in  general.  Finding 
that  they  operate  differentlyupon  men  of  dif- 
ferent Temperaments,  he  proceeds  to  treat 
of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  Temperaments. 

Upon  this  fedion,  I fhall  take  the  liberty' 
of  making  fome  remarks. 
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OF  TEMPERAMENTS. 

j N different  ages,  a variety  of  theories  have 
■*g.been  invented,  to  explain  the  caufe  of  the 
differences  of  Temperaments  in  men. 

Thefe  theories  have  been  admired,  adopt- 
ed for  a time,  and  fucceffively  exploded. 

•Dr.  Cullen  has  thought  proper  to  give  a 
new  theory  of  this  fubjed,  which,  however 
ingenious,  I fufped  will  have  the  fame  fate . 
as  the  others.- 

, ;^e  has  made  an  apology  for  his  manner 
of  confidering  the  fubjed:.  For,  inftead  of 
diftinguifhing  Temperaments  by  external 
an4''pbyious-circumftances,  he  has  done 
it  by  thofe  circumftances  of  the  internal 
ftate  of  the  human  body,  which  he  Ima- 
gines are  the  caufes  of  the  difference. 

A,  method,  however,  liable  to  this  objec- 
tion; that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  difcovcr 
caufes,  and  to  prove  them  in  a convincing 
^ manner  : 
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manner : whereas  the  other  mode  of  dif- 
tinguifliing  Temperaments  by  external 
marks,  and  by  the  difpofition  of  the  mind, 
is  more  fimple,  and  lefs  liable  to  error. 

This  method  probably  appeared  moft  at- 
tradive  to  the  Dodor,  becaufe  it  is  eafier 
and  more  agreeable  for  a man  of  ingenuity 
to  fpeculate,  than  to  follow  the  tedious  and 
vulgar  road  of  obfervation,  which  is  open 
to  every  drudge  in  fcience. 

I fhall  give  a brief  {ketch  of  his  theory. 

He  refers  the  circumftances  which  oc- 
cafion different  Temperaments  to  five  heads: 

I ft,  To  the  ftate  of  the  fimple  folids. 

2dly,  To  the  ftate  of  the  fluids. 

3dly,  To  the  proportion  of  folids  and 
fluids  in  the  body. 

4thly,  To  the  diftribution  of  fluids  ; and, 

5thly,  To  the  ftate  of  the  nervous  powers. 
He  then  remarks  upon  each  of  thefe 
heads. 
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Of  the  firft,  it  is  faid,  that  the  greater  or 
lefs  denfity  and  elafticity  of  the  fimple  folids, 
has  a great  fhare  in  diflinguifhing  the  dif- 
ferent Temperaments. 

Of  the  fecond,  or  the  ftate  of  fluids : 
The  blood  is  the  only  fluid  which  Dr. 
Cullen  takes  notice  of,  and  certainly  it  is 
by  far  the  itiofl;  important.  He  obferves 
that  it  is  compofed  chiefly  of  three  hetero- 
geneous parts,  the  red  globules,  gluten,  and 
ferum.  And  as  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
blood  of  different  perfons,  thefe  fubftan- 
ces  are  in  different  proportions,  they  may 
occafion  fome  difference  in  the  Tempera- 
ments. It  is  hinted  likewife,  that  fome 
effed;  may  poflibly  be  produced  by  the 
ferum  being  more  or  lefs  faline  or  acrid. 
But  he  raifes  many  objedlions  to  thefe  opi- 
nions ; and,  upon  the  whole,  he  obferves, 
“ That  there  is  little  ground  for  diftinguifh- 
“ ing  the  different  Temperaments  of  men 
“ by  the  different  Rate  of  their  mafs  of 

“ blood 
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blood  and  he  llkewife  fays,  in  another 
place,  “ That  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  depends 
“ very  much  upon  other  circumftanees  of  the 

conftitution,  which  are  more  fundamental 
“ and  powerful  in  determining  the  feveral 
“ conditions  of  it.” 

The  third  and  fourth  articles,  he  fuppofes, 
are  of  flight  importance  in  diftinguilhing 
Temperaments;  but  that  which  is  of  the 
greateft,  is  the  fifth  article,  or  the  ftate  of 
the  nervous  powers. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
nerves  perform  their  office,  he  has  adopted 
the  common  opinion  of  a nervous  fluid  ; 
and  has  beftowed  upon  this  imaginary  fluid 
fuch  qualities  as  feem  beft  adapted  to  his 
general  dodfrine  of  Temperaments.  Upon 
this  important  part  he  has  enlarged  exceeds 
ingly,  and  laboured  to  eftablifh  a complicat- 
ed theory. 

The  different  ftates  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
he  refers  to  three  heads : its  fenfibility,  irri- 
tability, and  ftrength. 

^ 3 
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He  fuppofes  that  fenfibility  is  occafioned 
by  impulfes  made  on  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  and  occafioning  an  ofcillatory  mo- 
tion in  the  nervous  fluid,  which  is  propagated 
to  the  brain ; and  that  irritability,  or  the 
contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  is  oc- 
cafioned by  the  energy  of  the  brain, 
impelling  the  nervous  fluid  into  the 
mufcles. 

He  fuppofes  alfo,  that  in  different  perfons 
this  fluid  is  of  different  degrees  of  denfityand 
elafticity ; and  that  thefe  different  ftates  occa- 
fion  different  degrees  of  fenfibility  and  irrita- 
bility. That  where  the  nervous  fluid  is  un- 
commonly denfe,  as  the  ofcillatory  move- 
ments will  be  propagated  lefsquickly,fenfibi. 
lity  and  irritability  will  be  lefs  ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  very  great  in  thofe 
perfons  in  whom  this  fluid  is  uncommonly 
fubtle  and  elaflic.  The  fame  agent  is 
therefore  appropriated  to  both  of  thofe 
qualities. 


But 
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But  the  Doctor  confefles,  that  to  this 
there  is  a ftrong  objection,  viz.  That  the 
two  qualities  do  not  follow  the  fame  laws. 
For  it  is  obferved,  that  a repetition  of  the 
fame  fenfations  decreafe  fenfibility  ; where- 
as a repetition  of  the  fame  motions  increafes 
irritability. 

It  is  likewife  found,  that  thefe  qualities 
are  fometimes  in  different  degrees  in  the 
fame  perfon.  It  becomes  therefore  requi- 
fite  to  give  fome  explanation  of  thefe  cir- 
curaftances,  which  are  evidently  inconfifl- 
ent  with  the  theory.  This  he  does,  by 
afferting  that -irritability  is  not  owing  wholly 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nervous  fluid  ; but  partly 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  tenfion  of 
the  nerves  themfelves. 

He  thinks  that  there  is  a vaft  number  of 
blood  veffels  intermixed  with,  and  running 
acrofs  the  moving  fibres,  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  them  heat  and  tenfion;  and  that 
a great  degree  of  fulnefs  in  thofe  veffels 

B 4 may 
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may  give  a ftate  of  tenfion  to  the  nerves, 
and  confequently  an  increafed  irritabi- 
Hty,  independent  of  the  ftate  of  fenfibi- 
lity. 

Under  the  third  head,  he  confiders  the 
ftrength  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  upon  which, 
according  to  him,  the  ftrength  of  the  body 
always  depends ; for  the  ftrength  of  the 
body  appears  to  confift  in  the  force  of  the 
contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which, 
in  the  living  body,  arepoflefted  of  a vis  inftta^ 
occafioning  a continual  tendency  to  con-^ 
traCt, 

He  thinks  it  probable,  that  this  depends 
upon  the  mufcular  fibres  being  fitted  to  re- 
ceive a large  portion  of  the  nervous  fluid, 
which,  being  elaftic,  muft  have  a continual 
tendency  to  contraCt  itfelf,  and  in  the  fame 
inftant  contract  the  fibre  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained ; andthatthe  force  of  this  contraction, 
probably,  is  in  proportion  to  the  denfity  of 
the  fluid. 


It 
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It  Is  no  iinall  objedion  to  this  theory, 
that  it  requires  our  faith  to  a variety  of  un- 
proved and  improbable  fuppofitions. 

Another  circumftance  againft  it,  is  its 
intricacy  ; which  is  contrary  to  the  ufual 
fimpliclty  of  nature. 

But,  independent  of  thofe  prefumptions, 
fome  proof  of  a pofitive  nature  may  be- 
brought  againft  It.  For  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  fenfibility  and  irritability 
follow  different  laws,  and  are  fometimes 
in  different  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon. 
Whereas,  if  the  fame  agent  produced  both 
thefe  effects,  they  ought  to  follow  the  fame 
laws,  and  would  always  be  in  the  fame 
degree  in  the  fame  perfon. 

The  Dodlor  indeed  attempts  to  remove 
this  objedion,  by  obferving,That  an  iricreaf- 
ed  irritability  may  be  owing,  in  fome  cafes, 
to  a tenfion  of  the  moving  fibres,  produced 
by  plethora.  But  this  explanation  is  by  no 
lUeans  fatisfadofy.  For  where  there  is  a 

plethoric 
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plethoric  habit,  it  is  univerfal  all  over  the 
body,  and  not  confined  to  the  mufcular 
fibres. 

This  ftate  therefore  ought  to  augment  the 
fenfibility,  as  well  as  irritability,  fo  that  both 
would  ftill  exift  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
each  other. 

The  infufficiency  of  Dr.  Cullen’s  expla- 
nation is  ftill  more  evinced  by  this  fadl,  that 
irritability  is  almoft  always  found  in  debili- 
tated and  emaciated  habits,  which  are  the 
reverfe  of  plethoric.  For  this  ftate  is  apt 
to  produce  dulnefs  and  inactivity,  rather 
than  irritability. 

The  Doctor’s  conjecture  concerning  the 
caufe  of  mufcular  motion,  is  even  more 
objedionable.  For  after  admitting  the 
exiftence  of  the  invifible  nervous  fluid 
which  is  alTumed  ; and  after  endowing  it 
with  elafticity,  denfity,  and  all  the  other 
properties  demanded,  it  ftill  remains  un- 
accounted for  how  this  fluid  can  contradt. 

The 
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The  elaftic  power  indeed,  fo  far  from  ac- 
counting for  contra<5Uon,  would  have  form- 
ed a much  more  natural  reafonfor  the  fluids 
extending  or  dilating. 

But  even  if  we  admit,  in  fpite  of  all  that 
can  be  urged,  that  the  nervous  -fluid  may 
fom-ehow  or  other  contradl ; how  lhall  we 
account  for  this  fubtleft  of  all  fluids  be- 
ing able  to  drag  the  mufcular  fibre  with 
fuch  force,  as  is  exerted  in  mufcular  con- 
tractions ? 

What  example  of  a fimilar  nature  can  be 
given  ; and  by  w^hat  analogy  can  we  think 
it  probable,  that  the  contraction  of  a fluid 
can  contract  at  the  fame  time  the  folids 
which  contain  it  ? 

Such  are  the  objections  which  occur  to 
me  againft  Dr.  Cullen’s  theory  of  the  nervous 
and  mufcular  fyftems.  Senfible  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  fecret  fprings  and  principles 
of  this  very  curious  part  of  the  animal 
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ceconomy,  than  to  make  plaufible  objedilons 
to  the  moft  ingenious  theory.  Men  of  the 
firft  rate  genius  have  failed  in  the  firft,  while 
others  of  ordinary  capacities  have  been  fuc-^ 
cefeful  in  the  fecond. 

I have  now  taken  notice  of  the  five  cir- 
cumftances  on  which  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  the 
difference  of  Temperaments  depends.  And 
although  I have  prefumed  to  think  his 
theory  in  fome  particulars  erroneous ; yet 
I do  not  mean  to  affert,  that  all  thefe  cir- 
cumffances  may  not  contribute  to  form  a 
difference  in  the  Temperaments. 

For  whether  all  the  above  mentioned 
caufes  are  united  in  the  production  of  Tem^ 
peraments,  or  one  of  them  only ; or  whe- 
ther there  is  fome  undifeovered  agent  more 
powerful  than  any  hitherto  named,  feems 
to  me  quite  uncertain. 

If  we  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  conjec- 
ture, many  other  caufes  might  be  enume- 
V rated, 
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rated,  as  occafioning  the  differences  of  Tem- 
peraments, on  as  good  grounds  as  the  above. 

For  example.  Dr.  Cullen  fiippofes,  that 
the  different  degrees  of  denfity  of  the  folids 
and  fluids  occafion  a difference  of  Tempera- 
ments j but  is  it  not  likewife  poffible,  that  a 
difference  may  be  occafioned  by  the  various 
proportions  of  the  conflituent  parts  of  the 
folids  or  fluids  ; and,  among  the  infinite  va- 
riety which  exifls  in  the  organization  of  the 
human  body,  why  may  not  a difference 
in  this,  produce  fome  difference  of  Tem- 
perament ? 

But  what  I confefs  furprifes  me  more 
than  any  other  circumflance  is,  to  find  that 
the  Dodlor  does  not  mention  the  influence 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  as  contribut- 
ing at  all  to  the  production  of  Tempera- 
ments. 

Dr.  Cullen,  fo  far  from  mentioning-  it 
as  a caufe,  exprefsly  fays,  “ It  is  feldom 
“ that  the  difference  of  the  intellectual  power 
II  “ gives 
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“ gives  fuch  a difference  of  Tempera nierit, 
“ as  may  particularly  affe<5h  the  phyfical 
“ ftate  of  the  human  body 

For  my  own  part,  I cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon 
the  body  operates  confiderably  in  the  for- 
mation of  Temperaments. 

Even  thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  a 
foul,  or  mind,  as  diflindl  from  the  body, 
and  who  imagine  that  the  foul  is  nothing 
more  than  a modification  of  matter,  muft 
acknowledge,  that  the  modification  which 
occafions  different  characters  and  paflions, 
caufes  very  different  aCbions  and  effeCts  in 
the  body.  And  fince  the  mind,  of  what- 
ever nature  it  is,  occafions  fuch  changes  of 
the  body ; why  is  it  afferted,  that  it  pro- 
duces none  in  the  Temperament,  or  na- 
ture of  the  conflitution  ? 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  feems  extreme- 
ly improbable. 

• Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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But,  after  all,  we  are  ftill  fo  ignorant  upon 
the  whole  of  this  fubjedt,  that  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  pretend  to  aflign  the  caufes  of 
Temperaments. 

Thofe  circumftances,  which  are  named 
caufes^  ought  rather  to  be  termed  marks  of 
the  different  Temperaments.  For  whether 
they  are  caufes,  or  only  accompaniments 
of  the  Temperaments,  feems  perfedfly  un- 
certain. 

After  explaining  his  general  theory,  Dr. 
Cullen  then  applies  it  to  particular  Tem- 
peraments. But,  in  doing  this,  he  has 
not  entirely  avoided  a pra(^ice  too  com- 
mon among  the  inventors  of  fyftems,  of 
bending  circumftances  from  their  natural 
direction,  in  order  to  fupport  the  fabric 
they  are  raifing. 

The  Do£lor  feems  to  imagine,  that  all 
Temperaments  may  in  a great  meafure  be 
reduced  to  thefe  two  principal  ones ; the 
melancholic,  and  the  fanguine; — which  he 
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(lefcribes  as  oppofite  to  each  other  in  every 
particular. 

He  obferves,  fhat  in  the  ianguine  Tem- 
perament, the  folids  are  lax ; that  the  blood 
abounds  with  ferum  and  red  globules  ; and 
that  the  proportional  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  arteries  is  greater  than  in  the  veins  ; 
that  the  proportion  of  fluids  is  greater 
in  this  Temperament,  than  in  the  melancho- 
lic ; and  laflly,  that  the  nervous  fluid  is 
more  fubtle  and  elaftic,  confequently  caufes 
a great  degree  of  fenfibility  and  irritability, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  more  changeable. 

The  melancholic  Temperament  is  in  every 
particular  the  reverfe  ; and  this  happens,  in 
Dr.  Cullen’s  opinion,  from  an  oppofite  ftate 
ofthofe  five  circumftances,  which  he  enume- 
rates as  the  foie  caufes  of  Temperaments* 

For,  in  the  melancholic  Temperament, 

I ft,  Inftead  of  being  lax,  the  folids  are 
firm  and  denfe. 

adly,  Inftead  of  ferum  and  red  globules, 
the  blood  abounds  with  gluten. 
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^dly,  The  proportion  of  blood  is  larger 
Jn  the  veins,  than  in  the  arteries. 

4thly,  The  proportion  of  folids  is  greater 
than  in  the  fanguine. 

jthly,  The  nervous  fluid  is  not  fo  fubtle, 
but  more  denfe,  occafioning  lefs  fenfibility 
and  irritability,  and  forming  a more  firm 
and  fteady  charader. 

The  Dodor  likewife  thinks,  that  young 
people  are  in  general  moft  apt  to  be  of  the 
fanguine  Temperament ; and,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  life,  the  five  foregoing  caufes  gra- 
dually operating,  the  conftitution  becomes 
more  melancholic. 

He  proceeds  to  obfcrve,  that  as  the  caufes 
of  the  melancholic  Temperament  are  moft 
prevalent  in  the  male  fex,  and  thofe  of  the 
fanguine  in  the  female,  the  two  fexes  of 
courfe  are  diftinguifhed  by  tendencies  to 
thofe  oppofite  Temperaments. 

The  choleric  and  phlegmatic  Tempera- 
ments, which  have  been  very  generally  de- 
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fcribed  by  his  predeceflbrs,  Dr.  Cullen  con-* 
ceives  to  be  nothing  more  than  imperfedi 
formations  of  the  fanguine  and  melan- 
cholic. 

He  thinks  that  a certain  mixture  of  the 
five  caufes,  in  which  there  is  more  ftrength 
than  in  the  fanguine,  and  more  irritability 
than  in  the  melancholic,  produces  the  cho- 
leric Temperament  ; and  that  another 
combination,  in  which  there  is  lefs  fen- 
fibility  and  irritability,  but  more  ftrength 
and  fteadinefs  than  in  the  fanguine,  forms 
the  phlegmatic. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Cullen  j 
and  although  nobody  could  perufe  his 
works  with  a ftronger  bias  in  his  favour, 
or  more  difpofed  to  adopt  his  opinion,  than 
myfelf,  I muft  confefs,  that  his  reafoning 
has  failed  in  carrying  convidtion  to  my 
mind.  And,  I am  much  deceived,  if  in 
many  particulars,  the  Doctor’s  account  of 
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Temperaments  is  not  contrary  to  what  is 
to  be  obferved  in  nature. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  choleric  and 
phlegmatic  Temperaments  are  by  no  means 
formed  of  mixtures  of  the  others,  but  are 
diftind:  and  unconnected ; and  the  fan- 
guineous  and  melancholic  are  as  little  depen- 
dent upon  age  or  fex.  So  far  from  the  fan- 
guineous  being  the  Temperament  of  youth, 
and  the  melancholic  of  old  age,  my  obfer- 
vation  leads  me  to  think,  that  all  the  vari- 
ous Temperaments  may  be  difcovered  in 
children  at  as  early  a period  as  diftinCt 
characters  can  be  difcovered;  and  that  in- 
ftead  of  changing  to  their  oppofites  as  life 
advances,  it  ufually  happens  that  the  Tem- 
perament which  was  obferved  in  infancy, 
increafes  with  ftrength,  and  is  confirmed  by 
years. 

I am  led  alfo  to  believe,  that  all  the 
Temperaments  are  to  be  found  in  both  the 
fexes  j and  that  the  principal  difference  is, 
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that  In  women  they  are  not  fo  ftrongly 
marked,  as  in  men.  < 

Having  faid  thus  much,  it  becomes  In 
fome  meafure  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my 
own  notions,  however  crude,  on  the  fub- 
jed:  of  Temperaments.  And  being  con- 
fcious  that  my  opinion  is  no  authority,  I 
only  exped  it  will  make  impreflion  in  pro- 
portion as  my  reafoning  conveys  convidion. 

The  particular  mental  qualities  of  an  in- 
dividual, form,  and  are  named,  his  charader  j 
and  his  bodily  qualities  conftitute  his  Tem- 
perament. And  as  a corijundion  has  been 
ufually  obferved  between  the  Temperament 
and  the  charader,  it  has  been  as  common 
among  phyfiologifts  in  their  defcription 
of  Temperaments,  to  mention  the  cor- 
refpondlng  charader,  as  it  is  among 
poets  and  moral  writers  to  beftow  upon 
their  principal  charaders  a figure  and  coun- 
tenance analogous  to  their  difpofition  of 
mind. 
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This  connexion  between  the  mental  and 
the  corporal  qualities,  though  ftrongly  in- 
filled upon  by  fome  writers,  has  been  as 
ftrongly  denied  by  others ; who  have  ridi-  _ 
culed  the  idea  of  there  being  any  connexion 
between  the  colour  and  form  of  the  body, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 

This  queftion  has  been  frequently  agitated, 
and  it  includes  another ; namely,  whether 
the  art  of  phyliognomy  is,  or  is  not,  to  be 
depended  upon  ? Thofe  who  deny  that 
there  is  any  connection  in  nature  between 
the  corporal  and  mental  qualities,  alTert  that 
they  have  frequently  feeri  perfons  whofe 
external  appearance  indicated  one  Tempera- 
ment, but  whofe  call  of  mind  was  expref- 
five  of  another ; and  that  they  have  likewife 
obferved  extremely  vicious  difpofitions  in 
perfons  whofe  countenances  were  expreflive 
of  benevolence. 

But  particular  exceptions  do  not  over- 
turn the  juftnefs  of  a general  rule  j if  they 
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did,  almoft  all  general  rules  would  be  over-^ 
turned. 

There  is  certainly  an  intimate  connection 
between  heat  and  lun-fhine,butyet  it  isfome- 
times  pretty  cold  when  the  fun  is  ftiining. 

Before  we  allow,  therefore,  the  exceptions 
to  alter  our  faith,  we  muft  conlider  whether 
they  cannot  be  accounted  for,  confiftent 
with  our  belief  in  the  general  rule. 

My  own  obfervations  incline  me  to  join 
in  opinion  with  thofe  who  think  that  a par- 
ticular form  and  appearance  of  body  and 
countenance,  is  a ftrong  indication  of  a par- 
ticular character.  And  I adhere  to  this 
notion  with  the  more  confidence,  that  it  has 
been  entertained  by ’men  of  great  acutenefs 
and  penetration  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  mankind  have  an 
idea  of  a benevolent  countenance.  For  al- 
though fome  perfons  aflert,  that  this  fpecies 
of  countenance  often  belongs  to  a bad  man, 
flill  this  is  admitting  that  there  is  a certain 
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form  of  features  which  gives  to  the  coun- 
tenance a charadter  of  benevolence. 

Whenever  the  character  is  ftrong,  the 
whole  world  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  No 
one  ever  miftook  the  benign  countenance 
which  Raphael  has  given  to  our  Saviour,  as 
the  portrait  of  a malevolent  man  ; nor  could 
any  one  conceive  that  the  features  which 
Guido  bellows  upon  Satan,  indicate  good 
will  to  the  human  race. 

But  when  the  character  of  the  counte- 
nance is  weak,  or  of  a mixed  nature,  men 
fometimes  differ  in  their  opinions,  juft  as 
they  differ  upon  other  impreflions  of  the 
fenfes,  or  even  upon  moral  fubjedts.  For 
there  is  no  abfolute  agreement  among  man- 
kind, refpedting  what  is  moft  pleafant  to  the 
organs  of  fmelling  and  tafte,  no  univcrfal 
accord  as  to  beauty  or  deformity  j and  in 
certain  particulars,  there  is  even  a differ- 
ence in  opinion  with  regard  to  virtue  and 
vice. 
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But  although  individuals  differ  in  fomc 
few  inftances,  and  in  certain  fhades,  in 
thofe  points  ; it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
general  mankind  are  of  the  fame  opinion 
upon  all  thofe  fubjeds.  That  they  in  ge- 
neral like  and  diflike  the  fame  fcents  and 
taftes,  that  they  ufually  agree  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  beauty  and  de- 
formity of  objeds  ; and  that,  in  moft  in- 
ftances, they  have  the  fame  ideas  of  what 
adions  are  right  and  wrong. 

If  the  truth  of  phyfiognomy,  therefore, 
is  liable  to  no  other  objedion,  than  what 
may  be,  with  equal  juftice,, urged  againft  our 
impreflions  and  ideas  on  thofe  other  fub- 
jeds,  I imagine  it  ftands  upon  pretty  folid 
grounds. 

Indeed,  it  is  fo  natural  for  us  to  judge  of 
the  charaders  of  thofe  men  whom  we  fee 
for  the  firft  time  by  their  appearance,  that 
it  is  hardly  in  our  power  to  avoid  it.  And 
the  opinion  which  is  taken  up  in  fo  natural 
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;i  way  muft,  in  moft  inftances,  be  well 
founded.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
God  would  give  us  fenfes  liable  generally 
to  error,  and  form  our  fight,  in  particular, 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  we  fliould  look  with 
hatred  upon  a good,  and  with  efteem  upon 
a wicked  man.  Whereas,  that  our  impref. 
lions  in  general  convey  juft  ideas,  is  an 
inftance  of  the  wifdom  of  nature,  in  enabling 
us  frequently  to  judge  by  outward  figns 
even  of  the  invifible  mind. 

This  is  fimilar  to  that  inftindive  per- 
ception in  animals,  by  which,  at  one  glance, 
they  difeover  their  foes.  When  a horfe  is 
brought,  even  for  the  lirft  time,  into  the 
prefence  of  a lion,  he  is  inftantly  feized 
with  the  utmoft  horror. 

Inftind  is  weaker  in  the  human  race,  but 
it  is  not  altogether  wanting.  For,  it  is  not 
in  confequence  of  reafoning  and  experience 
folely,  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  cha- 
ra^er  from  looks.  Our  powers  of  judging 
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are,  without  doubt,  improved  by  experience, 
and  ftrengthened  by  analogy  and  compari- 
fon  in  our  intercourfes  with  men  and  ani- 
mals ; yet  the  original  faculty  feems  to  be 
a kind  of  inftindt. 

It  would  feem,  that  our  brain  and  nerves 
are  fo  conflituted,  as  to  receive  impreflions 
correfponding  to  the  appearance  of  animals; 
and  that  the  appearances  of  animals  are 
analogous  to  their  difpofitions  or  cha- 
raders. 

The  countenance  of  the  tiger  denotes  fe- 
rocity ; that  of  the  hare,  timidity.  It  is  not, 
that  there  is  any  connedion  like  caufe  and 
effed  between  the  external  figure  and  cha- 
rader,  but  there  feems  to  be  always  a con- 
jundion  of  a particular  kind  of  appearance 
with  a particular  charader. 

It  is  like  the  union  of  light  and  heat. 
Light  probably  is  neither  the  caufe  nor 
the  effed  of  heat,  but  they  are  very  com- 
monly united  together. 
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The  charadiers  of  the  brute  creation  are 
fimple,  and  ftrongly  marked ; and  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  individuals  of  the  fame 
kind  are  few.  But  man  is  the  moil  com- 
plex of  all  animals : he  poiTeffes  in  fome 
degree  the  virtues  and  vices  of  every  fpecies. 
The  minds  of  men  are  extremely  different 
from  each  other,  quantum  d'^ert  homo  hommtl 
The  capacity  of  one  man  is  almoft  as  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  others,  as  that  of  the  latter 
is  fuperior  to  the  intelligence  of  fome 
brutes. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  a prodigious  dif- 
ference in  the  charadler  of  the  face  of  dif- 
ferent men.  But  the  characters  of  many 
individuals  being  mixed  and  complicated, 
occafions  the  more  difficulty  in  difcovering 
them. 

What  renders  our  judging  of  characters 
by  the  countenance  more  fallible  than  it 
otherwife  would  be,  are  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  education.  But,  in  this  term,  I in- 
clude 
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elude  not  only  the  inftrueSlion  which  Is  given, 
and  the  examples  which  are  prefented  from, 
childhood  upwards,  but  the  diet,  drefs,  and 
every  circumftance  in  the  mode  of  life.  Im- 
proper  regimen,  want  of  exercife,  or  fome 
accidental  diftemper,  will  change  the  moft 
robuft  and  vigorous  conftitution  to  a weak 
and  delicate  one : and  vicious  examples,  and 
temptations,  with  the  power  of  gratifying 
every  appetite,  and  Indulging  every  caprice, 
will  change  a difmterefted,  benevolent,  mild 
difpofitiori,  into  a fellifh,  harlli,  and  wicked 
one.  From  which  it  often  happens,  that 
the  beft  phyfiognomifts  form  wTong  judg- 
ments. 

"When  a young  man,  naturally  of  a good 
difpofition,  has  it  changed  into  a bad  one, 
by  the  influence  of  the  caufes  above  men- 
tioned, he  will  flill  retain  many  of  the 
marks  of  his  original  good  charadler. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a bad  man  is  correded 
by  examples  of  goodnefs,  by  fentiments  of 
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fellgion  or  philofophy,  his  features  will  ftill 
retain  moft  of  the  marks  of  his  firft  vicious 
charad:er. 

This  was  the  fource  of  the  error  of  that 
phyfiognomift,  who  faw  indications  of 
lewdnefs  in  the  modeft  Socrates. 

Education  has  not  only  the  power  of 
changing  the  difpofition,  but  likewife  the 
capacities  of  the  minds  of  men.  A man 
naturally  of  flow  parts  may,  by  dint  of 
application  and  ftudy,  render  himfelf  fupe- 
rior  in  his  intelledlual  powers  to  thofe  of 
brighter  parts,  which  they  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate. Nice  obfervers  have  even  remarked, 
that  men  of  every  trade  and  profeflion  have 
a peculiar  ftile  of  countenance.  On  the 
whole,  I am  of  opinion,  that  we  are  born 
with  an  aflfortment  of  features  expreflive  of 
our  original  characters  ; and  that,  if  our 
character  is  changed  by  the  various  incidents 
of  life,  fome  change  likewife  takes  place  in 
the  exprefflon  of  the  countenance. 
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This  Is  owing  to  the  paflions  and  turn  of 
mind  imprinting  a lafting  impreffion  on 
the  features. 

An  excellent  phyfiognomift  might,  per- 
haps, by  ftudying  countenances  with  great 
attention,  be  able  to  difcriminate  between 
the  original  and  acquired  expreffion.  But 
men,  generally,  through  life,  follow  the  na- 
tural bent  of  their  Inclinations,  and  feldom 
change  in  any  confiderable  degree.  What- 
ever attempts  are  made  to  difguife,  conceal, 
or  alter  the  difpofition  ; that  which  is  ori- 
ginally ftamped  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
generally  remains  and  baffles  all  art,  leaving 
the  countenance  a pretty  good  index  of  the 
real  turn  of  the  mind. 

Thofe  obfervations  have  led  me  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  art  of  phyfiogriomy  is  not  a 
chimsera  formed  in  the  imaginations  of  fan- 
ciful men  ; but  that  it  has  a real  founda- 
tion in  nature.  And,  if  what  has  been 
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faid  is  allowed  to  have  any  degree  of 
juftnefs  with  regard  to  phyfiognomy,  it 
will  have  more  force  when  applied  to  prove  ' 
the  truth  of  the  dodtrine  of  ’Tempera- 
ments. 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four.  The  fanguineous, 
the  melancholic,  the  choleric,  and  the  phleg- 
matic. This  divifion  is  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Hippocrates.  Perhaps  feveral 
other  peculiarities  of  conftitution  might 
likewife  be  defcribed  as  Temperaments,  but 
it  would  be  of  more  ufe  to  defcribe  thefe 
four  more  accurately  than  has  hitherto  been^ 
done,  than  to  add  to  the  number. 

The  fanguineous  Temperament  is  ac- 
companied with  a gay  cheerful  turn  of 
mind. 

The  melancholic  by  the  very  oppofite. 

The  choleric  Temperament  is  attended 
with  an  irafcible,  the  phlegmatic  with  a 
calm  difpofition. 
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Thefe  four  are  the  moft  ftriking  peculU 
arities  of  temper  which  diftinguifh  mankindk 
A man  of  perfect  charader  would  be  one 
in  whom  none  of  thefe  difpofitions  prevail- 
ed, but  where  there  was  a juft  proportion 
of  them  all. 

Such  perfection  perhaps  exifts  not  In 
this  world.  Every  individual  has  a greater 
tendency  to  one  or  more  of  thofe  qualities, 
than  to  the  reft ; and  he  is  faid  to  be  of 
that  Temperament  to  which  he  chiefly  in- 
clines. 

As  two  of  thefe  Temperaments  are  op- 
pofite  to  the  other  two,  it  is  impoflible  that 
they  can  exift  in  the  fame  perfon.  Cheer- 
fulnefs  and  melancholy,  palflon  and  calm- 
nefs,  can  be  no  more  united  in  the  fame 
perfon,  than  folidity  and  liquidity  in  the 
fame  fubftance.  I therefore  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  Dr.  Cullen  is  miftaken  in 
mixing  the  fanguine  and  melancholic  Tem- 
peraments, and  from  his  conjundion  form- 
ing 
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in^  the  two  others.  Cheerfulnefs  and  me- 
lancholy Teem  to  me  incompatible  in  the  fame 
perfon  at  the  fame  time;  and  although  he 
may  be  at  different  moments  of  the  one,  and 
of  the  other ; yet  he  can  only  with  pro- 
priety be  faid  to  be  of  that  ‘Temperament 
to  which  he  has  the  greateft  bias. 

And,  befides,  if  it  were  poffible  to  unite 
cheerfulnefs  and  melancholy  at  the  fame 
moment,  flill  the  produce  of  this  union 
would  neither  be  rage  nor  tranquillity.  But 
although  the  oppofite  Temperaments  can- 
not be  blended  with  each  other,  thofe  which 
are  not  oppofite  can. 

We  frequently  fee  men  who  are  tolerably 
cheerful,  and  yet  areeafily  kindled  into  anger 
and  rage  ; and  others  of  a cheerful  tem- 
perament, and  yet  of  a calm  character.  A 
melancholic  man  may  likewife  either  be  cha- 
radleriftically  paflionate  or  calm. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  made 
up  of  thefe  mixtures,  it  being  rare  to 
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find  any  perfon  purely  of  one  Tempera- 
ment. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  the  difcri- 
minating  marks  of  the  four  Tempera- 
ments more  particularly,  and  at  greater 
length. 

The  fanguineous  Temperament  is  prin- 
cipally diftinguifiied  by  gaiety,  cheerfulnefs, 
and  a fine  flow  of  animal  fpirits.  Perfons 
poATelfed  of  it  are  ufually  benevolent  and 
unfufpicious. 

The  faults  with  which  they  are  charged, 
arc  unfteadinefs  in  their  purfuits,  incon- 
ftancy  in  friendfliip  and  love,  and  a great 
defire  of  pleafure.  The  bodily  marks 
are  fo  fully  defcribed  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  I 
can  make  no  addition.  The  hair  is  foft  and 
never  much  curled,  of  a pale  colour,  or, 
from  thence  pafling  through  different  Ihades, 
to  a ted.  The  fkin  fmooth  and  white, 
the  complexion  ruddy,  the  eyes  com-. 
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monly  blue,  the  habit  of  the  body  plump, 
difpofed  to  free  perfplration  upon  exercife, 
and  the  bodily  ftrength  moderate. 

The  foiids  of  perfons  endowed  with  this 
Temperament  are  lax,  and  in  fmall  propor- 
tion to  the  fluids.  The  blood  abounds  with 
ferum  and  red  globules;  the  pulfe  is  foft. 
Thofe  of  this  Temperament  are  generally  of  a 
delicate  confliitution,  liable  to  colds,  catarrhs, 
hemorrhages,  fcrophula,  and  confumption. 

The  melancholic  Temperament  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a grave  and  ferious  turn  of  mind. 
Perfons  endowed  with  it  are  generally  fleady 
in  their  purfuits,  and  conftant  in  their  attach- 
ments. They  are  not  apt  to  be  inflamed 
with  anger ; but,  when  provoked,  they 
are  not  eafily  appeafed  ; not  variable, 
but  determined  in  their  purpofe,  and  often 
diftinguifhed  for  an  enthufiaftic  turn  of  mind, 
depth  of  thought,  and  great  mental  powers. 

People  of  this  Temperament  are  alio 
liable  to  obftinacy,  fulpicion,  lownefs  oP 

fpirits^ 
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fpirits,  and  mifanthropy.  The  external 
appearances,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  are, 
dark,  hard,  and  curled  hair;  the  fkin  is 
coarfe,  and  of  a dun  colour;  the  eyes  are 
either  black,  or  very  dark  ; the  body  is  hard 
and  meagre,  and  of  confiderable  ftrength. 
I have  likewife  obferved,  that  men  of  this 
X Temperament  have  often  a great  deal,  of 
hair  upon  their  bodies.  Their  folids  are 
rigid,  and  in  a large  proportion  to  the 
fluids.  The  blood  abounds  with  gluten ; 
the  pulfe  is  hard. 

People  of  this  Temperament  are  li- 
able to  diforders  in  the  prima  vice^  indi- 
geftion,  flatulency,  and  coftivenefs,  nervous 
diftempers,  hypochondriafis,  and  fometimes 
infanity. 

The  choleric  Temperament  is  known  by 
extremely  quick  feelings,  and  a violent 
irafcible  difpofition. 

Perfons  of  this  Temperament  often 
poflefs  a daring  active  courage,  but 
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are  too  apt  to  be  fevere,  and  fometlm^s 
cruel. 

The  external  marks  are  brown  Ikin,  with 
very  little  colour  in  the  cheeks,  the  hair 
brown,  the  eyes  are  grey,  quick,  and  fiery, 
ftrongly  expreflive  of  the  charadier.  Such 
perfons  are  ufually  of  a fmall  ftature,  but 
poffefs  confiderable  ftrength.  The  mufcles 
firm,  but  not  rigid,  and  the  fluids  and  folids  • 
well  proportioned  ; the  pulfe  quick.  The 
difeafes  to  which  they  are  moft  fubjedf,  are 
inflammations  and  ardent  fevers. 

The  laft  Temperament  we  have  to  de- 
fcribe,  is  the  phlegmatic.  Thofe  who  pof- 
fefs it  are  extremely  calm,  and  ufually  good- 
natured.  Their  courage  is  of  a paflive 
kind.  The  faults  of  this  Temperament  are, 
infenfibility,  and  fometimes  dulnefs.  The 
external  figure  of  perfons  of  this  Tempera- 
ment is  generally  large  and  clumfy ; they  are 
much  difpofed  to  corpulency.  Their  com- 
plexion often  fallow  ; the  hair  foft,  and 
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pale  coloured ; the  eyes  light  and  in- 
animate. They  have  little  ftrength  ; their 
mufcles  are  foft  and  flaccid.  The  propor- 
tion of  ferum  in  their  blood  is  very  great ; 
the  pulfe  is  flow. 

The  difeafes  they  are  oftenefl;  afflidied 
with  are,  dropfies,  agues,  and  chronic  com- 
plaints. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  diftin- 
guiCh’  r g marks  of  the  various  Temperaments 
are  to  be  confidered  comparatively  with  peo- 
ple of  the  fame  climate  and  country. 

Thus,  although  the  Englifli  are  a fairer 
people  than  the  French,  it  is  not  therefore 
to  be  concluded,  that  the  firft  are  of  a more 
fanguine  Temperament  than  the  other; 
for  the  reverfe  is  true.  But  it  is  found, 
both  in  France  and  England,  and  every 
where  elfe,  that  the  faireft  individuals  of 
each  country  are  ufually  fanguineous,  and 
the  darkeft  melancholic. 
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Thofe  confiderations  naturally  lead  us  to 
fiippofe,  that  a mixture  of  different  nations 
would  improve  the  human  fpecies.  This  has 
long  been  found  juft  with  refped:  to  vege- 
tables ; and  fome  animals,  particularly  the 
horfe  ; that  it  is  likewife  the  cafe  in  the 
human  fpecies,  I think  very  probable  : for 
in  a man  of  a perfect  charadler  and  figure, 
no  one  Temperament  could  prevail  more 
than  another,  but  there  would  exift  a juft 
proportion  of  them  all.  This  combination 
is  certainly  moft  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  different  countries  mix- 

N 
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J JAVING  fiaifhed  with  Temperament* 
and  fome  other  preliminary  matters, 
Pr.  Cullen  begins  his  treatife  on  the  Materia 
Medica. 

He  divides  his  fubje(3;  into  two  parts : 
the  firft  treats  of  Aliments  ; the  fecond,  of 
Medicines. 

I fhall  proceed  to  confider  the  firft  part. 

As  our  Aliments  are  converted  into  blood, 
before  they  form  any  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  body,  this  fubjedf  is  very  pro- 
perly begun  with  a difcuffion  on  the  nature 
of  the  blood. 

The  largeft  portion  of  the  blood  is  ele- 
mentary water,  which  gives  fluidity  to  the 
whole,  and  fits  it  for  circulating  through 
the  vefl'els. 

The  next  confiderable  portion  of  the 
blood  is  the  gluten,  or  coagulable  lymph. 

This 
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This  Dr.  Cullen  fuppofes  to  be  that  part  of 
the  blood  which  affords  the  matter  of  the 
folids  of  the  body,  and  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing reafon  ; “ . In  all  its  qualities,  it  very 
“ nearly  refembles  the  folid  matter  of  the 
“ body,  while  in  any  other  part  of  the  fluids 
“ there  is  no  fuch  refemblance 

Here  Dr.  Cullen  Teems  to  have  forgotten,  ^ 
that  there  is  in  the  ferum  a portion  of  mat- 
ter which  coagulates  by  heat,  or  by  being 
mixed  with  ardent  Tpirits  and  effential  oils  ; . 
which,  when  coagulated,  refembles  the  folids,  j 
as  much  as  the  gluten. 

It  Teems  therefore  probable,  that  al- 
though the  gluten  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  folids ; yet  that  Tome  part  may  be 
formed  from  this  coagulable  matter  in 
the  ferum.  It  would  not  be  a valid  ob- 
jedion  to  this  opinion  to  fay,  that  this 
matter  cannot  be  changed  into  a folid  in  the 
living  body,  becaufe  the  heat  is  not  great 

* Dr.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i,  p.  219- 
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enough  to  coagulate  it,  and  there  are  no' 
ardent  ipirits  or  oils  to  produce  that  efFe<ft. 
For,  although  'we  have  no  other  mode  of 
changing  this  fluid  into  a folid  than  the 
above  ; yet  tiature  may. 

Vegetables  of  a very  confiderable  degree 
of  folidity  grow  in  Ample  water  : and  why 
may  not  the  blood  velTels  in  the  human 
body  be  able  to  feparate  the  folids  diflblved 
in  the  ferum,  as  well  as  the  fap  veflels  in 
vegetables,  which  feparate  the  folids  dif- 
perfed  in  the  water,  and  by  fome  mixture 
or  power  even  confolidate  the  water 
itfelf? 

This  opinion  gains  ftrength  from  another 
circumftance.  None  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  found  in  the  urine  or  perfpirable  fluid. 

There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  but 
that  the  coagulable  matter  in  the  ferum  is 
either  converted  into  the  folids,  or  employed 
in  fome  of  the  fecretions ; perhaps  both 
takes  place. 
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Dr.  Cullen,  however,  is  of  a different 
opinion,  as  appears  by  the  following  quo- 
tation * : 

“ The  gluten  feems  to  be  conflantly, 
“ although  perhaps  flowly,  proceeding  to 
“ a putrid  or  putrefcent  ftate  ; as  we  know 
“ that  if  frefli  Aliment  is  not  conftantly 
fupplied,  the  whole  of  the  fluids  will,  in. 
“ no  longtime,  become  very  putrid.  In  this 
“ progrefs,  as  in  other  proceffes  of  putre- 
“ faction,  we  find  the  mild  and  perfedlly 
neutral  fubftance  changed  into  a faline 
“ ftate  of  the  ammoniacal  kind  ; and  this 
“ faline  matter  being  wafhed  off  from  the 
“ entire  gluten  by  the  water  which  con- 
“ ftantly  accompanies  it,  feems  to  form 
“ the  ferofity  of  the  common  mafs.  It  is 
“ this  again  which  nature,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  an  undue  accumulation  of  it,  has 

* Vide  vol.  i,  p.  220. 
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“ provided  for  being  carried  out  of  the 
“ body  by  the  feveral  excretions.” 

In  the  above  quotation,  it  is  evident,  that 
Dr.  Cullen  confiders  the  whole  of  the  ferum 
as  excrementitious.  And  he  alfo  decides 
on  another  fubjedt,  which  has  produced 
much  controverfy  among  medical  waiters, 
and  remains  ftill  fub  lite : namely,  that  a 
degree  of  putrefcency  takes  place  in  the 
blood,  while  circulating  in  the  living 
veffels. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  blood  has 
a conftant  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the 
living  body,  and  that  it  is  only  prevented 
from  becoming  completely  putrid  by  the 
excretions  which  carry  off  the  putrefcent 
particles,  and  by  fupplies  of  frefh  alimentary 
matter  which  are  brought  in. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  affert,  that  there- 
never  is  the  fmalleft  degree  of  putrefadion 
in  the  blood  during  life. 
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Having  weighed  the  arguments  on  both 
Tides  with  all  the  attention  of  which  I am 
capable,  I fliall  endeavour  to  ftate  what  is 
moft  material  in  the  controverfy,  as  clearly 
and  as  fhortly  as  I can. 

During  the  putrefadion  of  dead  animal 
matter,  a quantity  of  faline  fubftances  is 
formed  in  it,  and  volatile  alkali  and  fixed  air 
are  let  loofe  from  it,  occafioning  a peculiar 

r 

foetor. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  fame  alterations 
never  entirely  take  place  in  the  living  body, 
although  it  is  afierted  by  Tome,  and  denied 
by  others,  that  a flight  putrefadion  does 
occur  even  in  good  health,  and  a much 
greater  putrefadion  in  Tome  difeafes. 

Let  us  confider  to  what  this  difference  of 
opinion  is  owing. 

When  the  ferum  of  the  blood  is  examined 
by  chemical  analyfis.  It  is  found  to  contain 
a certain  quantity  of  ammoniacal  falts,  par- 
ticularly 
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•ticularly  common  fal  ammoniac,  phofphoric, 
and  fixed  ammoniac. 

Urine  and  the  perfpirable  fluid  likewiie 
contain  the  fame  falts  in  a much  larger  pro- 
portion. 

But  none  of  thofe  falts  being  found  by 
analyfis  in  the  ufual  Aliments  of  men,  it 
is  allowed  on  both  fides,  that  they  mufl;  be 
generated  in  the  body.  And  as  they  are  in 
greateft  abundance  in  the  excretions,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  they  are  of  a noxi- 
ous quality. 

Thus  far  all  parties  are  agreed ; what  then 
is  the  difpute  ? Merely  that  the  one 
party  calls  this  converfion  of  animal  fub- 
flance  into  ammoniacal  falts,  a flight  degree 
of  putrefadion,  notwithftanding  that  the 
other  marks  of  this  formation  do  not  occur; 
and  that  the  other  party  refufe  it  this  name, 
hecaufe  the  produdion  of  volatile  alkali, 
fixed  air,  and  other  circumftances,  in  their 
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opinion  efTential  to  the  nature  of  putrefac- 
tion, do  not  take  place. 

Like  many  other  violent  controverfies, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  this  contefh  concern- 
ing putrefcency  feems  a mere  difpute  about 
words. 

Let  thedifputants  only  agree  in  a clear  de- 
finition of  what  they  mean  by  putrefaction, 
then  any  man  of  plain  fenfe,  with  a mode- 
rate knowledge  of  chemiftry,  will  decide  in 
a moment,  whether  the  circulating  mafs 
undergoes  any  degree  of  putrefaction  or 
not. 

But  while  the  one  party  perfifts  in  deno- 
minating certain  changes  which  the  fluids 
undergo  in  the  living  body  putrefaction, 
ind  the  other  ufes  this  term  only  to  fuch 
changes  as  occur  after  death,  there  can  be 
no  end  to  the  difpute  j for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  the  fame  word  is  taken  in  different 
fenfes.  All  agree  that  changes  do  take  place 
in  the  fluids,  both  in  health  and  difeafe. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  wliich  occur  after  death  were  origi- 
nally called  putrefadlion.  If  this  term  were 
confined  to  thofe  only,  and  if  phyfiologifts 
would  invent  another  for  thofe  changes 
\ which  take  place  in  the  living  body,  the 
difpute  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  only  remaining  portion  of  the  raafs’ 
of  blood  Is  the  red  globules.  Dr.  Cullen 
has  faid  little  concerning  them,  and  indeed 
the  fubjed;  is  fo  difficult,  that  no  one  has 
- ever  formed  any  probable  conjedure  refpec- 
ting  either  their  formation  or  ufe. 

I fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  appears  im- 
. poffible  for  them,  while  in  their  ftate  of  glo- 
bules, to  contribute  either  to  nutrition  or 
fecretion,  their  fize  preventing  them  from 
entering  the  minute  veffels  which  are  adapt- 
ed for  thofe  purpofes.  If  they  could  enter, 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  blood  could  like- 
wife  enter,  and  a hemorrhage  would  enfue. 

Nobody,  whofe  evidence  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  has  ever  feen  their  diffiolu- 
7 tion, 
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tion,  or  their  redu(Slion  to  a lefs  bulky  form, 
adually  take  place ; yet  this  muft  be  con- 
tinually happening,  in  order  that  the  old 
globules  may  be  removed,  and  that  a new 
fet  may  be  formed. 

What  becomes  of  them  afterwards  is  dif- 
ficult to  fay  ; for  none  of  the  fecretions, 
nor  any  part  of  the  blood  independent  of 
red  globules  have  a red  tinge  ; it  is  there- 
fore certain  they  muft  lofe  their  colour,  in 
lofing  their  fize. 

Of  all  the  fecretions,  that  which  re- 
fembles  them  moft  is  the  bile. 

The  tafte  of  the  red  globules  is  fweetifti, 
that  of  the  bile  is  a fweetifti  bitter.  Both 
of  them  are  inflammable,  and  of  an  olea- 
genous  nature ; and  they  both  yield  in 
diftillation  a large  portion  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
they  differ  in  many  circumftances;  but  thofe 
in  which  they  refemble',  render  it  not 
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very  improbable,  that  fome  part  at  the! 
leaft  of  the  red  globules  are  changed  into 
bile. 

After  defcanting  upon  the  blood,  Dr. 
Cullen  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  all  the 
Aliments  of  mankind  are  of  an  animal 
or  vegetable  nature,  water  excepted,  which 
belongs  to  the  foflil  kingdom. 

The  fubftance  of  other  animals  is  fo  fimi- 
lar  to  our  own,  that  it  does  not  appear  fo 
wonderful,  that,  by  fome  procefs  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  it  fhould  be  converted 
into  our  own  fubftance. 

, But  vegetables  of  every  denomination 
are  fo  very  different  from  the  matter  which 
compofes  the  human  body,  that  their  con- 
verfion  into  it  feems  much  more  difficult 
and  extraordinary. 

Of  the  vegetables  which  are  ufed  by  man- 
kind as  food,  it  is  only  certain  parts,  and 
not  the  whole  of  their  fubftance,  that  is 
nutritive.  And  there  are  vegetables  no  part 
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of  which  are  fo ; for  they  entirely  refifl; 
being  converted  into  the  fubftance  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Dr.  Cullen  afferts'^,  “ that  for  the  moft 
“ part  thofe  vegetables  are  rejected  from 
“ the  lift  of  Aliments,  that  are  embued 
“ with  any  ftrong  odour  or  tafte ; and  at 
“ leaft  of  the  fapid,  all  except  the  acid  and 
“ fweet,  are  excluded.” 

This,  with  a few  exceptions,  is  certainly 
juft. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that,  becaufe  we 
rejedt  all  vegetables  whofe  tafte  and  odour 
are  ftrong,  that  we  adopt  all  thofe  whofe 
tafte  and  odour  are  weak. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  comprehend  in  a 
fingle  fentence  all  the  fpecies  of  vegetables 
which  are  ufed  as  food  by  men.  They  are 
too  various  and  too  numerous  to  be  de- 
fcribed  without  particular  enumeration. 

* Dr.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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We  ufe  the  feeds  of  fome ; the  leaves, 
the  fruits,  the  roots,  the  tops,  the  juices  of 
others : and  not  fatisfied  with  the  variety 
which  nature  affords,  we  produce,  by  means 
of  cultivation,  an  artificial  variety. 

We  increafe  the  quantity  of  nutriment, 
and  improve  the  flavour  of  thofe  which 
are  wholefome,  and  change  fome  which 
are  naturally  acrid  and  poifonous,  to  a bland 
and  innocent  Aliment. 

Hardly  any  of  the  vegetables  ufed  by 
men,  but  has  been  altered  from  its  original 
ftate ; and  many  of  them,  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  earth,  undergo  a variety  of 
new  proceffes  before  they  are  ufed  by  them 
as  food.  Some  are  ground,  fifted,  fer- 
mented, and  baked,  and  few  are  eaten  till 
they  are  altered  by  fire. 

In  all  this  artificial  management,  as  well 
as  in  the  original  choice  of  the  vegetables, 
men  are  folely  diredled  by  their  tafle.  And, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  afferted, 
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that  every  vegetable  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  tafte  is  wholefome,  and  thofe  which 
are  difagreeable  are  iinwholefome. 

We  are  attracted  by  the  flavour  and  tafte 
to  eat  thofe  vegetable  fubftances  which  are 
moft  wholefome,  and  taught  by  the  fame 
directors  to  fhun  thofe  which  arepoifonous  ; 
Nature  not  having  entirely  left  the  impor- 
tant bufmefs  of  nutrition  to  a guide  fo  liable 
to  error  as  reafon,  or  to  one  fo  dangerous 
as  experience. 

The  brute  creation  are  faid  to  difcover 
the  food  proper  for  them  by  inftin6t.  But 
inftind;,  in  this  inftance,  is  nothing  more 
than  fmell  and  tafte,  which  is  likewife  pof- 
feffed  by  men. 

Every  individual  vegetable,  befldes  the 
general  matter  common  to  all,  contains 
fomething  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  gives  to 
each  its  tafte  and  flavour.  When  the  tafte 
is  agreeable  the  vegetable  Ts  eaten,  and  all 
thofe  are  in  fome  degree  nutritive. 
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When,  on  the  contrary,  this  peculiar  fub- 
ftance  of  the  vegetable  impreffes  the  nerves 
of  the  tongue  in  a difagreeable  manner, 
it  is  rejected. 

But,  Ihouldany  one,  contrary  to  his  natu- 
ral inclination,  force  himfelf  to  fwallow  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  any  of  thofe  diia- 
greeable  vegetables,  he  will  never  fail  to  feel 
himfelf  dlfordered. 

Medicines  are  of  this  clafs,  and  highly  im- 
proper to  be  ufed  as  Aliment  when  we  are 
in  good  health,  however  proper  to  remove 
difeafes  when  the  body  is  difordered. 

But  thefe  obfervations,  like  all  ge- 
neral rules,  are  liable  to  fome  excep- 
tions. 

After  informing  us  what  vegetables  are 
improper  food.  Dr.  Cullen  goes  on  to  the 
examination  of  what  are  the  ingredients  in 
vegetables  fitted  to  enter  into  the  compo^ 
fltion  of  the  animal  fluid. 
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He  aflerts,  that  thefeare,  an  acid,  a fugar, 
and  an  oil.  Each  of  which  he  confiders 
feparately. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  acid,  Dr.  Cullen 
imagines*,  that  this  is  a neceflary  ingredient 
in  the  compofition  of  the  animal  fluid. 
And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  foon  after  ve- 
getables are  taken  into  the  ftomach  of  a 
healthy  perfon,  they  undergo  the  acefcent 
fermentation,  whereby  an  acid  is  always 
more  or  lefs  evolved.  But  as  this  acid  difap- 
pears  when  the  food  advances  from  the  fto- 
mach into  the  bowels,  he  thinks  it  muft  have 
entered  into  the  compofition  of  the  animal 
fluid. 

That  vegetables  undergo  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation in  the  ftomach,  has  been  long  an 
eftablifhed  opinion ; and  it  was  likewife 
thought,  that  the  digeftion  of  vegetables 
was  owing  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to 
this  fermentation. 


• Dr.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vol.  1.  p.  237. 
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But  more  accurate  inquiries,  and  expe- 
riments of  a very  late  date,  by  the  fagaci- 
ous  Hunter,  the  laborious  Spallanzani,  and 
others,  have  in  my  opinion  fully  proved,  that 
the  folution  of  our  food  is  performed,  not 
by  the  acetous  or  putrefactive  fermentation, 
but  by  a menftruum  fecreted  in  the  ftomach. 

From  what  I can  colleCt  in  the  detached 
parts  of  his  work,  I conjecture  that  Dr, 
Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  partly  pro- 
duced by  the  menftruum,  and  partly  by  fer- 
mentation. That  there  is  frequently  an  acid 
in  the  ftomach,  is  true ; that  it  is  produced 
by  the  fermentation  of  vegetables,  I cannot 
believe.  I rather  think  it  is  a juice  fecreted 
by  the  coats  of  the  ftomach. 

I am  led  to  this  by  the  following  con- 
|iderations : 

Acidities  are  often  perceived  in  the 
ftomach  within  half  an  hour  after  eating, 
whereas  it  takes  feveral  days  before  the 
fame  vegetables  can  produce  as  complete 
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art  acid  by  fermentation  out  6f  the  body, 
although  placed  in  circumftances  the  moft 
favourable  for  that  procefs. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  fudden  ap- 
pearance of  acid  in  the  ftomach,  thofe 
who  credit  the  acefcent  fermentation,  are 
compelled  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  a fer- 
ment able  to  produce  the  fudden  fermenta- 
tion which  takes  place  there.  Which  hy- 
pothefis,  belides  other  objedions,  is  liable 
to  this,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  fer- 
ment fo  powerful  as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be. 
So  that  the  fupporters  of  the  above  hypo- 
thefis  have  firft  to  fuppofe  a ferment,  for 
whofe  exiftence  we  have  only  their  aifer- 
tion  ; and  then  that  this  ferment  is  more 
powerful  than  any  other  known  in  nature, 
for  which  we  have  no  better  authority. 

But,  notwithftanding  every  objedion,  let 
us  for  a moment  admit,  that  a ferment,  with 
. all  the  powers  requifite,  adually  exifts  in 
the  ftomach;  ftill  this  ferment  muft  be 
an  acid. 
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Here  then  it  is  granted,  that  the  ftomach 
fecretes  an  acid.  Well,  fince  we  are  in  pof- 
fe/Tion  of  this,  why  fhould  we  have  recourfe 
to  a fecond  kind  of  acid,  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  vegetable  fubftances  ? 

Is  it  becaufe  the  acid  feems  fometimes  to 
be  in  too  great  quantity  to  be  produced 
by  fecretion  alone  ? 

If  fo,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  in  healthy 
ftomachs  the  quantity  of  acid  is  always 
fmall,  and  that  excefs  of  acidity  is  a difeafe. 
And  why  fhould  an  extraordinary  fecretion 
of  the  juices  in  the  ftomach  appear  more 
ftngular,  than  that  of  other  fecreted  liquors. 
The  milk,  the  bile,  and  the  tears,  are  formed 
in  uncommonly  large  quantities,  when  the 
breafts,  the  liver,  and  the  lachrymal  glands, 
are  affeded  in  a particular  way. 

There  is,  however,  another  circumftance 
■which  convinces  me  that  acidities  in  the 
ftomach  are  not  owing  4;o  fermentation. 

For  if  this  were  the  cafe,  fuch  acidities 
would  principally  take  place  after  eating 
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thofe  vegetable  fubftances  which  ferment 
moft  readily  ; and  lefs  acidity,  or  perhaps 
none,  would  occur  after  eating  fuch  vege- 
table fubftances  as  are  known  to  ferment 
with  difiiculty,  or  not  at  all. 

But  the  reverfe  of  this  is  found  in  fad; ; 
for  difpeptic  patients  complain  but  little 
of  acidity,  after  eating  the  pleafant  acid  and 
fweet  fruits,  whofe  juices  quickly  ferment 
out  of  the  body  ; whereas  the  fame  patients 
are  much  difturbed  with  acidities  upon  eat- 
ing the  oily  kernels  of  nuts,  which  refift 
the  acetous  fermentation.  And  what  feems 
quite  decifive  of  the  argument,  exprefled 
oils  and  fat,  which  occafion  the  greateft 
acidity,  are  abfolutely  incapable  of  growing 
four. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  if  aci- 
dity in  the  ftomach  were  owing  to  the  acef- 
cent  fermentation,  a diftblution  of  the 
vegetable  fubftance  in  the  ftomach  would 
neceflarily  take  place  at  the  fame  time; 
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confequently,  fuch  acidities  would  occafion 
a quicker  digeftion.  Whereas  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  excefs  of  acid  is  a proof  of 
a flow  and  ineffedual  digeftion. 

Thefe  confiderations,  I own,  perfuade  me, 
that  the  acid  in  the  ftomach  never  is  the 
effe(ft  of  fermentation,  but  is  always  a 
fecretion ; and  that  the  exceflive  acidity 
which  prevails  in  dyfpepfia,  is  owing  to  an 
increafe  of  this  fecretion. 

I do  not  mean,  however,  to  deny  that 
the  native  acid  of  vegetables  forms  an  ali- 
mentary fubftance,  as  Dr.  Cullen  affirms. 
But  that  it  is  a necejfary  ingredient  in  our 
food,  in  order  to  prevent  the  putrefcency  of 
the  fluids,  (as  he  imagines,)  I confefs  I 
very  much  doubt.  Indeed,  that  vegetable 
acid  is  abfolutely  necelTary  for  this,  or  any 
other  purpofe,  is  contradided,  by  our  know- 
ing that  men  in  fome  parts  of  the  world 
feldom  or  ever  tafte  vegetables,  yet  enjoy 
as  good  health  as  thofe  that  do. 
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Having  finiflied  with  acids,  Dr.  Cullen 
proceeds  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  in- 
gredients which  form  the  remaining  nutri- 
tive parts  of  vegetables,  namely  fugar,  and 
oil. 

The  remarks  he  has  made  upon  each 
of  thefe  fubftances  are  admirable.  And  I 
think  he  has  offered  ftrong  reafons  for 
believing,  that  thefe  ingredients  make  the 
chief  nutritious  part  of  vegetables. 

He  admits,  however,  that  there  is  fame 
nutriment  in  a peculiar  fiibftance  difcovered 
by  Beccaria  in  wheat,  and  which  very 
much  refembles  animal  matter. 

Thofe,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  are 
all  the  ingredients  in  vegetables  which 
afford  nutrition.  But  fince  Dr.  Cullen, 
another  very  learned  phyfician  has  pub- 
lilhed  a philofophical  treatife  on  digeftion, 
in  which  he  afferts  that  the  principal  nutri- 
tion derived  from  vegetables  confifts  in 
mucilage. 
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Thefe  two  opinions  are  not  in  reality 
fo  different  as  at  firft  fight  they  may  appear. 
For  there  are  ftrong  reafons  for  believ- 
ing, that  mucilage  confifts  of  the  fame 
elementary  particles  with  fugar,  acid,  and 
oil,  which  are  the  three  materials  from 
which  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  nutrition  is  de- 
rived ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  chyle 
and  blood  can  be  formed  equally  from 
mucilage  and  thofe  three  materials. 

Dr.  Cullen  omits  to  mention,  that  the 
earth  which  exifts  in  our  food  is  alfo  a 
fource  of  nutrition.  And  Dr.  Fordyce, 
the  phyfician  above  alluded  to,  exprefsly 
afferts,  that  calcareous  earth  gives  no  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  human  body. 

I own  this  furprifes  me  a good  deal; 
becaufe,  by  a chemical  analyfis,  it  is  known, 
that  there  is  a gonfiderable  quantity  of  cal- 
careous earth,  and  calx  phofphorata,  in  the 
human  body,  particularly  in  the  bones. 
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This  did  not  efcape  Dr.  Fordyce  ; but 
he  fays,  that  thefe  fubftances  are  only  depo- 
fited  in  interftices,  a circumftance  which,  in 
my  opinion,  does  not  make  them  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  for  nutrition.  For  whether  the 
earthy  particles  are  in  one  folid  unmixed 
mafs,  or  are  interfperfed  among  mucilage, 
is  immaterial  to  this  point ; they  undoubt- 
edly are  a very  effential  part  of  the  human 
body.  And  although  it  is  faid,  that  the 
earth  is  depofited  in  the  interftices  of  the 
mucilage,  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be’ 
faid,  that  the  - mucilage  is  depofited  in  the 
interftices  of  the  earth.  The  fa£l  is,  that 
they  are  intermingled  with  each  other, 
and  both  are  requifite  in  the  compofition  of 
the  animal  frame. 

Calcareous  earth  and  calx  phofphorata 
are  therefore  fubftances  which  are  obtained 
from  our  aliments,  as  well  as  thofe  formerly 
mentioned ; and  they  are  found  to  exift 
both  in  the  blood  and  chyle,  and  form 
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a part  of  almoft  all  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  we  feed  upon. 

Thefe  are  certainly  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  fubftances  which  are  extracted  from 
vegetables  for  the  purpofe  of  nutrition. 
The  remainder  of  the  vegetables  is  thrown 
out  of  the  body. 

Of  animal  fubftance,  a rtiuch  larger  pro- 
portion is  nutritious,  than  of  vegetable. 
Indeed  it  is  probable,  that  almoft  every 
part  of  an  animal  fubftance  is  capable 
of  affording  nouriftiment,  although  in  ge- 
neral the  hard  and  denfe  fubftances  are  not 
digefted,  becaufe  a fufficient  quantity  of 
more  foluble  food  is  ufually  taken  at  the 
fame  time. 

But  where  there  is  great  fcarcity,  as 
in  befieged  towns,  the  inhabitants  have  at 
laft  been  reduced  to  eat  the  hardeft  leather ; 
which  has  been  found  to  digeft,  and  afford 
nutrition : and  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  a 
well-known  fa<ft,  that  the  Laplanders  make 
bread  of  powdered  fifti  bones. 
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The  procefs  by  which  alimentary  matters 
are  digefted  and  converted  into  chyle,  and 
afterwards  into  blood,  has  occafioned  much 
fpeculation.  Great  light  has  lately  been 
thrown  upon  the  fubjecfl  by  a number  of 
experimental  philofophers. 

It  has  been  proved  in  the  moft  fatif- 
fadory  way,  by  experiments  made  both  on 
the  human  body  and  on  animals,  that  a 
juice  is  fecreted  in  the  ftomach  which  dif» 
folves  our  food.  And  it  is  a fingular  but 
undoubted  fadf,  that  this  juice,  or  fome 
other  in  the  ftomach,  has  the  power  of  co- 
agulating milk,  ferum,  and  other  coagulable 
mucilages. 

All  coagulable  fubftances  therefore,  when 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  are  firft  coagulated, 
and  afterwards  dlftblved,  by  this  gaftric 
juice. 

There  has  perhaps  hardly  ever  been 
any  fadt  better  afcertained,  than  that  the 
gaftric  juice  ads  as  a folvent. 
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The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  to  prove  this  are  almoft  innume- 
rable, and  the  gafliric  juice  is  found 
to  poffefs  this  diffolving  power,  not  only 
in  the  living  ftomach,  but  even  out  of  the 

Dr.  Fordyce,  however,  in  his  diflertation 
upon  digeftion,  I find  does  not  credit  it. 

Yet  the  bent  of  his  arguments  goes  only 
to  demonftrate,  that  the  gaftric  juice  does 
not  convert  alimentary  fubftance  into  chyle, 
either  by  folution  or  precipitation,  and  in 
this  he  certainly  is  fuccefsful,  and  refutes 
Dr.  Stevens,  who  appears  to  have  had  that 
opinion. 

But  although  Dr.  Fordyce  has  fhewn 
that  the  gaftric  juice  does  not  convert 
aliments  into  chyle ; yet  he  does  not  dif- 
prove,  that  the  gaftric  juice  occafions  a fo- 
lution of  the  folid  part  of  our  food.  We 
have  the  fame  evidence  for  this,  that  we 
have  for  believing  that  the  vitriolic  acid 
diflblves  iron.  For  the  gaftric  juice  has 
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been  found  to  diffolve  meat  out  of  “the 
living  body,  and  after  death  to  dilTolve  the 
ftomach  itfelf. 

When  fluid  fubftances  are  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  if  they  are  of  a coagulable  nature, 
they  are  firfl;  coagulated,  and  afterwards 
diflTolved.  But  when  incapable  of  coagu- 
lation, they  are  mingled  with,  and  a£ted 
upon,  by  the  gaftric  juice. 

After  palling  from  the  ftomach  Into  the 
inteftines,  they  are  combined  with  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice. 

In  confequence  of  the  a<ftion  of  all  thefe 
fecretions,  the  fluid  and  folid  aliments  are 
all  changed  into  a fluid  of  a more  homoge- 
neous nature.  Even  expreflTed  oil  lofes  its 
form,  and  mixes  uniformly  with  the  reft. 
This  operation  refembling,  in  many  cir- 
cumftances,  a chemical  procefs,  is  called 
digeftion. 

It  cannot  with  propriety  be  denominated 
either  the  vinous,  acetous,  or  putrefadllve 
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fermentations  ; becaufe  neither  wine,  vine- 
gar, nor  putrid  matter,  are  formed  in  the 
llomach  during  digeftion. 

If  it  is  infilled  on,  that  it  fiiall  be  called 
a fermentation,  it  muft  be  the  chylous 
fermentation. 

Digeftion  is  erroneoufly  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  the  converfion  of  aliments  into 
chyle.  Whereas  it  is  only  the  converfion 
of  aliments  into  a fluid,  from  which  chyle 
can  be  formed. 

The  gaftric  juice,  bile,  and  pancreatic 
juice,  have  no  power  of  forming  chyle, 
which  fubftance  is  never  feen  in  the  fto- 
mach  or  inteftines.  Chyle  is  a fecretion 
formed  from  the  digefted  aliments  by  the 
ladfeals.  And  the  ladteals  alone  have  the 
power  of  forming  it.  It  is  as  fruitlefs  to 
fearch  for  chyle  in  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines, as  it  would  be  to  look  for  bile  or  milk 
in  the  arteries. 
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Blood  is  a fluid  from  which  the  mam- 
mas and  liver  can  extract  milk  and  bile ; 
and  digefted  food  is  a fluid  from  which 
the  la(fteals  can  extraO;  chyle.  How  the 
lacteals  effed:  this,  is  an  interefting  queftion, 
but  equally  difficult  to  explain  as  any  of 
the  other  fecretions.  It  is  certainly  a che- 
mical procefs.  But  chemiftry  has  not  yet 
arrived  to  that  point  of  perfe<£lion,todemon- 
ftrate  precifely  the  affinities  and  attradions 
by  which  it  is  accomplifhed. 

The  operation  by  which  aliments  afford 
nourifhment  is  very  complex. 

In  the  firft  place  they  are  diifolved  in 
the  ftomach,  and  changed  into  a peculiar  foft 
fubftance  by  their  mixture  with  the  gaftric 
juice,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice. 

Secondly,  that  very  Angular  fluid  the 
chyle  is  fecreted  from  the  mafs  by  the  lac- 
teals. 

The  third  procefs  is  fanguification,  or 
the  converfion  of  chyle  into  blood. 
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The  blood  of  all  men,  whether  they 
live  upon  animal  or  vegetable  food,  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  the  fame.  The  chyle 
likewife  appears  of  the  fame  nature,  from 
whatever  aliment  it  has  been  extracted. 
Not  however  precifely  the  fame,  for  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  are  fome 
flight  differences;  I only  mean  therefore  that 
all  the  effential  and  diflinguifhing  properties 
are  the  fame.  It  follows  then,  that  all 
thofe  fubftances  which  are  the  ufual  and 
principal  aliments  of  men,  muft  have  the 
ingredients  for  forming  chyle  and  blood  in 
them ; and  that  the  human  body  has  the 
power  of  extradling  and  combining  thefe 
ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  chyle  and  blood. 
Upon  this  view  of  the  fubjedb,  it  would 
feem  immaterial  which  of  the  various  kinds 
of  aliments  were  chofen.  And  in  fa£t  it  is 
found  that,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
itrong  and  healthy  men  are  nourifhed  by 
very  different  kinds  of  food;  fome  feed- 
ing 
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iiig  chiefly  upon  animal  fubftances,  and 
others  entirely  upon  vegetables. 

Of  animal  food  fome  nations  ufe,  for 
the  moll  part,  terreftrial  animals ; while 
others  live  almofl;  entirely  upon  fifh.  With 
refpedt  to  vegetables,  rice,  wheat,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, maize,  cocoa  nuts,  and  the  bread 
fruit,  form  the  chief  or  foie  nourifliment 
of  many  nations. 

As  ftout  and  healthy  people  are  main- 
tained by  all  thofe  different  aliments,  it. is 
difficult  to  prove  which  is  the  beft. 

If  the  medical  people  in  different  countries 
were  queftioned,  each  would  probably  ap- 
prove of  the  diet  ufed  in  his  own.  He 
would  find  plaufible  arguments  to  prove  its 
fuperiority,  with  numerous  and  admirable 
examples  among  his  countrymen  in  fupport 
of  his  theory. 

An  Engliffiman  would  be  of  opinion, 
that  wheat  bread,  and  a large  portion  of 
animal  food,  give  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
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fubftantial  nourifliment.  Whereas  an  Irlfh- 
man  or  a Scotchman  would  probably  main- 
tain, that  a fmall  portion  of  animal  food, 
with  plenty  of  potatoes  and  oatmeal,  is  far 
better  adapted  to  form  a vigorous  and  hardy 
race.  But  thefe  differences  are  inconfi-r 
derable,  in  comparifon  with  fome  others. 
For  the  Laplanders  live  almoft  entirely 
upon  animal  food  ; and  the  Hindoo?,-  Gen- 
toos,  and  many  tribes  and  nations  in  Aha, 
Africa,  and  America,  never  tafte  any  thing 
but  vegetables. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  afcertain  by  ana- 
logy what  fpecies  of  aliment  is  beft  adapted 
for  producing  great  bodily  ftreiigth,  we 
fhould  find  it  impoffible.  For  the  lion, 
the  eagle,  the  whale,  and  the  elephant,  all 
poffefs  prodigious  ftrength,  and  all  live  on 
different  kinds  of  food  ; the  latter  feedincr 
entirely  on  vegetables,  the  others  upon 
animals  which  inhabit  the  earth  and  fea.  Moft 
animals,  however,  confine  themfelves  to  one 
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kind  of  food  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
man.  He  feems  to  have  been  intended 
to  inhabit  and  poifefs  almoft  every  part  of 
the  globe.  He  is  accordingly  endowed 
with  organs  .which  can  digeft  with  equal 
eafe  a great  variety  of  fubftances  the  pro- 
duce of  every  clime. 

It  having  been  obferved  that  men 
have  incifor  teeth  like  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, and  grinders  like  phytivorous  \ 
fome  phyfiologifts  have  inferred,  that 
men  were  intended  to  feed  on  a mixed 
diet  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances. 

But  it  is  perhaps  as  natural  to  conclude 
from  this  fadt,  that  they  were  made  capable 
and  intended  to  feed  upon  either.  And 
indeed  it  appears  evident,  that  all  thofe 
aliments  generally  adopted  by  nations  as 
their  moft  conftant  food,  are  nearly  equally 
well  fitted  for  the  nourifhment  of  men  ; 
and  that  vegetable  food,  animal  food,  or  a 
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mixture  of  both,  are  all  capable  of  rearing 
men  to  their  utmoft  perfection.  This  con- 
clulion  does  not  coincide  with  Dr.  Cul- 
len’s opinion,  who  throughout  his  work 
fhews  a ftrong  preference  to  vegetable  food. 
He  imagined  that  the  acid  in  vegeta- 
bles is  a neceflary  ingredient  in  our  ali- 
ment, in  order  to  corredt  the  alkalefcency 
of  the  blood,  and  to  prevent  its  too  great 
tendency  to  a putrid  ftate.  He  had  formed 
an  idea  that  the  flefh  of  carnivorous  animals 
is  more  alkalefcent  than  that  of  the  phy- 
tivorous  *,  and  that  alkaline  blood  is  not 
fitted  for  the  purpofe  of  the  human  oeco- 

nomy. 

He  therefore  was  of  opinion,  that  a cer- 
tain portion  of  vegetables  in  our  food  was 
abfolutely  requifite  to  prevent  our  blood 
becoming  too  alkalefcent,  and  of  courfe 
liable  to  putrid  difeafes. 

All  thefe  notions,  however,  refpedling 
alkalefcency  are  hypothetical,  and  there 
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feem  not  fufficient  grounds  for  adopting 
them. 

For  it  clearly  appears,  that  animals  have 
the  power  of  entirely  changing  the  proper- 
ties of  the  food  they  eat,  and  rendering  it 
fuitable  to  their  bodies.  Mr.  Hunter  found, 
that  when  putrid  meat  was  given  to  a dog, 
it  became  perfectly  fweet,  after  remaining 
a fhort  time  in  the  ftomach.  And  it  is 
known  that  the  juices  of  maggots,  which 
live  upon  putrid  flefh,  are  as  untainted  as 
thofe  of  the  bee,  which  fucks  nothing  but 
flowers. 

Hence  it  appears  not  only  probable  from 
theory,  but  evident  from  fads,  that  the 
human  blood  is  in  no  greater  danger  of 
becoming  too  alkaline  or  putrid  from  a 
diet  of  animal  fubftance,  than  it  is  of  be- 
coming vinous  or  acefcent  from  a vegetable 
diet.  When  digeftion  goes  on  well,  chyle 
and  blood  are  formed,  which  are  always  the 
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fame,  and  as  long  as  there  is  life,  they  are 
never  either  putrid,  vinous,  or  acid. 

Dead  fubftances  alone  undergo  thefe 
fermentative  procelfes,  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  decompofed  ; for  after  death 
it  is  necelfary  that  the  matter  of  the  body 
lliould  fuffer  decompofition,  to  enable  it  to 
afllime  another  fhape. 

Animals  and  vegetables  are  certainly 
formed  of  the  fame  component  particles. 

This  has  not  been  fully  demonftrated  by 
any  fet  of  chemical  experiments ; but 
it  is  proved  by  their  mutual  refolution  into 
each  other.  Animals  live  upon  vegetables, 
and  vegetables  are  manured  and  nouriflied 
by  animal  fubftance.  Each  afford  nutri- 
ment to  the  other.  Both  have  therefore  the 
fame  original  particles  ; and  both  have  the 
power  of  decompofing  and  combining  them 
in  the  manner  adapted  to  their  nature. 

Does  it  follow  from  the  above  obferva- 
tions,  that  all  diatetic  doclrines  are  ufelcfs  ; 
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and  that  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  what 
diet  we  prefcribe  for  our  patients  ? By  no 
means ; 1 have  only  attempted  to  prove, 
that  ill  general  thofe  fubftances  which  have 
been  commonly  adopted  by  different  na- 
tions as  their  foie  or  chief  food,  are  all 
nearly  equally  well  adapted  for  nutriment. 

But  there  are  many  circumftances  which 
make  a choice  of  aliment  beneficial  to  par- 
ticular perforis.  The  power  of  habit  on 
the  animal  (economy  is  in  no  inftance 
more  remarkably  fhewn  than  in  diet.  If 
any  one  fuddenly  changes  his  food,  and 
feeds  upon  fubftances  to  which  he  has 
been  unaccuftomed,  he  will  undoubtedly 
become  difordered. 

If  a perfon  accuftomed  to  vegetable 
farinacea,  tries  to  eat  a large  portion  of  ani- 
mal food,  he  will  become  feverifh  and  ple- 
thoric. And  if  one  accuftomed  to  meat 
fuddenly  adopts  a vegetable  diet,  he  will 
be  in  danger  of  lofing  ftrength,  and  being 
feized  with  indigeftion. 
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t This  is  one  reafon  why  a variety  of  food 

Is  unwholefome,  for  the  ftomach  cannot 
acquire  the  habit  of  digeftirig  a variety 
of  aliments  with  equal  facility. 

Thofe  perfons  therefore  who  ufe  one  or 
two  kinds  of  aliments  conftantly  and  re- 
gularly, have  their  ftomachs  in  far  better 
order  than  thofe  who  indulge  themfelves  in 
variety. 

But  it  would  appear  that  even  the  habit 
of  digefting  a variety  of  aliments  is  in  fome 
degree  to  be  acquired.  For  perfons  ac- 
cuftomed  to  variety  are  lefs  difordered  by  it, 
than  others ; although  their  digeftive  fa- 
culty is  probably  not  in  fuch  perfedl  order, 
as  it  is  in  thofe  who  live  in  a more  fimple 
manner. 

We  need  not  then  be  furprifed  at  the 
frequency  of  ftomach  complaints  among 
the  rich ; for  the  luxurious  fuperfluity  of 
whofe  tables  the  earth,  air,  and  fea,  are 
ranfacked. 
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This  variety,  dpecially  when  prepared 
with  Eaftern  fpiceries  and  all  the  refine- 
ments of  modern  cookery,  has  another 
bad  effed: ; it  produces  a falfe  appetite,  and 
forms  a temptation  to  indulge  the  palate  after 
appetite  is  gone,  by  which  the  ftomach  is 
jrorQ-ed  and  overloaded.  Whereas  thofe 

O O 

who  live  upon  a few  plain  and  fimple 
dreffed  aliments,  have  no  excitement  to  eat 
more  than  their  natural  appetite  prompts. 

From  thefe,  and  many  other  caufes; 
diforders  in  the  ftomach  are  frequent.  And 
as  fome  aliments  are  more  eafily  digefted 
than  others,  diredions  refpeding  diet  are 
neceiTary  for  weak  and  difordered  ftomachs, 
wliich  are  unable  to  digeft  aliments,  that 
are  eafily  overcome  by  ftomachs  of  greater 
health  and  power. 

Befide  the  facility  of  being  digefted,  each 
aliment  has  certain  properties  which  fit  it 
for  peculiar  complaints,  and  peculiar  ftates 
of  blood.  It  is  therefore  of  great  import- 
ance to  examine  thefe  peculiarities. 
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The  circumftances  we  are  chiefly  defifous 
of  knowing  refpc(fling  aliments  are, 

In  the  firfl;  place,  Which  are  moft  nu->- 
tritive  ? 

Secondly,  Which  are  eafieft;  digefted  ? 

Thirdly,  Which  are  of  a ftimulant  or 
heating  nature  ? 

Fourthly,  Which  are  of  a fedative  or 
cooling  kind  ? 

I fhall  proceed  to  examine  thefe  quef- 
tions,  and  to  mention  the  particular' fub- 
ftances  which  polTefs  thefe  qualities. 

If  the  whole  fubftance  of  each  of  our  ali- 
ments w^ere  converted  into  chyle,  then  equal 
weights  of  each  would  give  precifely  the 
fame  quantity  of  nutriment.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe ; for  fome  alimentary 
fubftances  give  more  chyle  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  than  others  ; and  only  a fmall 
portion  of  thofe  aliments  which  give  the 
moft  chyle  is  converted  into  that  fluid,  and 
the  remainder  is  evacuated  as  ufelefs. 
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As  the  bodies  of  men  and  the  fubftances 
of  thofe  animals  we  feed  upon,  are  nearly  the 
fame,  it  might  be  expected  that  little  or 

none  of  our  animal  food  would  become 

% 

excrementitious.  The  truth,  however,  is  as 
above  ftated;  a large  portion  even  of  ani- 
mal food  is  requifite  to  form  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  chyle. 

This  is  not  owing  to  there  being  any 
ingredients  in  beef  or  mutton,  for  example, 
which  are  not  required  in  the  human  body ; 
but  becaufe  thefe  ingredients  are  not  per- 
petually wanted  in  the  human  body  in  the 
fame  proportion  in  which  they  exift  in  thefe 
Aliments. 

As  fome  particles  of  our  bodies  wafte 
fafter  than  others,  thefe  particles  require  to 
be  renewed  fafter. 

The  chyle  is  a compound  fluid,  confift- 
ing  of  particles  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
each  other,  with  thofe  particles  in  the  blood 
which  are  ufually  wafted. 
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The  chyle  therefore  fupplies  the  blood 
with  particles  exadly  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  generally  wafted.  But,  as  the  particles 
of  our  Aliments  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  chyle,  although  combined  in  a different 
proportion ; and  as  the  latter  is  extracted 
from  the  former,  it  follows,  that  our  Ali- 
ment muft  be  of  greater  quantity  than  the 
chyle  ; and  that  fome  part  of  the  food  muft 
be  excrementitious. 

The  chyle  of  many  animals  is  not  very 
different  from  the  human. 

If  therefore  it  could  be  procured  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  be  ufed  as  food,  it  would 
be  infinitely  the  moft  nutritive  of  all  Ali- 
ments ; becaufe  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  would  be  converted  into  human 
chyle,  and  hardly  any  of  it  would  be  ex- 
crementitious. 

The  moft  nutritious  fubftance,  next  to 
chyle,  perhaps  is  fat. 
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The  following  obfervations  led  me  to  this 
opinion.  It  is  remarked  that  the  northern 
bears,  and  all  thofe  animals  who  pafs  the 
winter  in  lleep,  are  extremely  fat  previous 
to  their  falling  into  the  fleepy  or  torpid 
ftate,  and  thin  and  lean  when  they  awake 
in  fpring.  From  this  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  been 
abforbed  during  the  winter  months^  to  fup- 
ply  the  wafte  of  the  circulating  blood. 

As  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  fat  of 
thofe  animals  is  a depofit  to  fupply  them 
with  nutriment  during  that  period  in  which 
none  is  received  by  the  mouth ; it  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  that  nature  would  place  in 
the  body  a fubftance  perfedly  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  fhe  intended. 

It  feems  extremely  probable  therefore, 
that  fat  is  one  of  the  moft  nutritious  fub- 
ftances  exifting. 

Men,  and  thofe  animals  who  are  never 
in  the  torpid  ftate,  have  no  need  of  this 
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accumulation.  To  them  it  is  generally  an 
incumbrance;  and  fometimes  in  adults 
takes  place  to  a great  degree,  in  confequence 
of  ufing  too  full  a diet,  and  taking  too  little 
exercife.  By  this  mode  of  life  the  blood 
becomes  too  great  in  quantity,  and  too  rich. 
And  it  feems  probable,  that  the  fat  is  thrown 
out  by  the  veflels,  in  order  to  relieve  them 
from  the  plethoric  ftate.  If  this  is  the 
cafe,  it  is  clear  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
richeft  part  of  the  blood  would  give  the 
greateft  relief ; it  is  therefore  not  unnatural 
to  conclude,  that  the  part  thrown  out  is 
the  richeft. 

Befides  thefe  prefumptions  drawn  from 
reafoning,  the  late  very  ingenious  Dr. 
Stark  informs  us,  that  on  his  making  trials 
of  a vaft  variety  of  food,  he  found  that  a 
finaller  quantity  of  fat,  than  of  any  other 
fubftance,  was  fufficient  for  his  fuftenance. 

Butter,  and  the  exprefled  oils  of  vegetables, 
which  are  exceedingly  fimilar  to  fat,  are 
6 likewife 
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likewife  extremely  nutritive,  but  all  tliefe 
fubftances  are  of  difficult-  digeftion. 

Weak  ftomachs  are  difordered  by  even  a 
fmall  portion  of  moft  of  them.  Butter 
feems  to  be  the  lighteft  to  an  Engliffi 
ftomach  ; but  this  probably  proceeds  from 
habit. 

I am  apt  to  think  that  eggs  are  nutritious 
in  the  next  degree.  They  afford  nourifh- 
ment  and  growth  to  the  young  chick,  and 
the  whole  yolk  is  converted  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  animal.  From  the  ufe  of  the 
egg,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  intended  to  con- 
tain as  much  nutriment  for  the  chick  in  a 
fmall  compafs  as  poffible. 

A fubftance  fo  exceedingly  nutritious  for 
this  animal,  it  is  natural  to  think  will  like- 
wife be  fo  in  a confiderable  degree  for  men. 
On  this,  however,  I fhould  not  place  a great 
deal  of  weight,  if  thofe  who  ufe  eggs  in 
their  diet  did  not  agree,  that  they  are  re- 
markably nouriffiing.  They  are  more  light, 
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and  eafier  of  digeftion  when  moderately 
boiled,  than  quite  hard.  In  this  laft  Hate, 
the  white  is  particularly  difficult  of  digeftion, 
as  appears  by  Mr.  Gofle’s  experiments,  and 
perhaps  is  the  leaft  nutritive. 

. Eggs  are  generally  believed  to  be  a fti- 
mulant  kind  of  food ; but  I imagine  they 
have  acquired  this  reputation,  principally 
from  their  being  extremely  nutritious. 

The  next  alimentary  fubftance  I ffiall 
take  notice  of,  is  blood.  That  of  the  hog 
particularly  is  ufed  in  this  country,  made 
into  puddings ; and  the  Laplanders  feed 
much  upon  the  blood  of  the  rein-deer. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  blood  muft 
be  extremely  nutritive,  even  more  fo  than 
the  flefh  of  the  animal.  For,  as  all  our 
food  is  to  be  converted  into  blood,  a pound 
will  probably  form  more  human  blood,  than 
a pound  of  flefh. 

But  it  muft  be  recolledted,  that  a fub- 
ftance, being  extremely  nutritious,  is  not  a 
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proof  of  its  being  extremely  wholefome. 
For  it  was  formerly  pointed  out,  that  ve- 
getable food,  which  is  much  lefs  nutritious 
in  general  than  animal  food,  is,  notwith- 
ftanding  that,  equally  wholefome. 

The  ancients  had  a notion,  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  was  poifonous : this  is  entirely 
groundlefs.  To  a man  with  a ftrong 
ftomach,  there  are  few  fubftances  which,  in 
an  equal  quantity,  would  preferve  life  fo 
long.  Yet  blood  is  difficult  to  digeft;  the 
puddings  which  are  made  of  it  in  this 
country,  are  perhaps  the  heavieft  food  in 
ufe. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  flefh  of 
thofe  animals  which  form  our  principal 
Aliment. 

That  of  the  hog  being  the  fatteft,  is  cer- 
tainly the  moft  nutritive  ; but  it  is  difficult 
to  digeft.  Perfons  who  have  weak  organs  of 
digeftion,  or  are  unaccuftomed  to  this  food, 
are  ufually  difordered  by  it.  Thofe  who 
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have  ftronger  flomachs,  however,  find  it 
wholefome. 

Pork  is  therefore  very  judicoufly  chofen  as 
part  of  the  Aliments  of  our  feamen  and  foU 
diers,  becaufe  a lefs  portion  of  it  than  any 
other  meat  gives  fufheient  nourifhment. 
When  falted,  it  is  eafier  digefted,  than  when 
frefh,  becaufe  the  fait  ftimulates  the  ftomach. 

^ Young  fucking  pigs  are  ftill  heavier 
than  full  grown  pork,  becaufe  they  are 
fatter. 

Beef  and  mutton  are  the  lighteft  and  eafieft; 

• » 

digefted  Aliments  in  ufe,  and  afford  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  nourifhment,  though 
lefs  than  thofe  hitherto  mentioned. 

Veal  and  lamb  are  much  more  difficultly 
digefted,  than  older  meats. 

Lamb,  particularly,  is  heavy  ; veal,  how- 
ever, like  all  white  meats,  is  lefs  ftimulant 
than  beef.  It  is  therefore  very  properly 
direded  in  feveriffi  ftates  of  body,  prefer- 
ably to  beef,  and  broth  made  of  it  is  more 
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inllpid  and  lefs  ftimulant  than  beef  or  mut- 
ton broth. 

Bolle'd  meats  are  always  lighter,  but  lefs 
nourilhing,  than  the  roafted  or  broiled.  In 
boiling,  the  fat  and  blood  partly  oozes  out, 
and  is  wafhed  off  by  the  water.  In  the 
two  other  modes  of  cooking,  the  juices  are 
more  retained  in  the  meat. 

Venifon  and  hare  are  readily  digefted. 

The  fat  of  venifon  appears  to  be  eafier 
of  digeftion  than  that  of  other  animals. 
Both  appear  rather  ftimulant. 

Geefe  and  ducks  are  heavy  and  indi- 
geftible  - to  all,  except  the  ftrongeft  fto- 
machs.  They  are  likewife  a ftimulant 
food. 

Turkey  is  much  lighter  than  the  two 
laft  mentioned  fowls ; but  ftill  it  is  rather 
heavier  than  the  common  fowl  and  pheafant, 
which  are  more  readily  digefted,  and  not 
at  aft  ftimulant. 

Partridge, 
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Partridge,  quail,  moor-game,  the  wood- 
cock, and  pigeons,  are  all  digefted  eafily, 
and  afford  a good  deal  of  nourifhment ; 
but  they  are  of  a heating  and  ftimulant 
nature. 

Fifh,  in  general,  give  lefs  nourifhment 
than  butcher’s  meat ; the  fat  fifli  are  how- 
ever to  be  excepted ; for  eels,  falmon, 
and  herrings,  being  of  an  extremely  oily 
nature,  are  nourifhing,  but  not  eafily  di- 
gefled. 

Mofl  other  fifh  are  light  and  whole- 
fome ; they  are  frequently  recommended 
with  great  advantage  to  convalefcents,  who  - 
have  not  entirely  recovered  the  powers  of 
digefting  ftronger  food,  and  who  require 
Aliments  neither  ftimulant  nor  heavy. 

Vegetables  in  general  are  lefs  nutritious 
than  animal  fubftance. 

Thofe  animals  which  live  entirely  on 
vegetables,  as  horfes,  black  cattle,  and 
flags,  are  almoft  continually  feeding. 
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Sheep  particularly  are  hardly  ever  un- 
employed when  awake.  They  either  feed, 
or  chew  the  cud  : and  they  bite,  when  hun- 
gry, from  feventy  to  eighty  times  in  a 
minute. 

Whereas  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beafls 
of  prey,  eat  rarely.  A full  meal  In  feveral 
days,  or  even  w^eeks,  is  all  they  require. 

Thofe  men  likewife  who  live  folely  on 
vegetables,  require  a much  larger  quantity 
of  food,  than  thofe  who  live  on  animal 
fubftance. 

It  is  a miftaken  notion,  that  our  appetites 
are  the  fureft  guides  with  refpedt  to  the 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  us.  If  that 
notion  were  true,  no  man  would  eat  too 
much.  For  no  man  (except  for  a wager) 
ever  eats  more  than  his  appetite  prompts. 
But  neither  in  our  defire  for  food,  nor  in 
other  defires,  are  our  appetites  to  be  trufted 
to.  In  almoft  every  inftance,  they  would 
lead  us  to  excefs.  An  infant  at  the  breaft, 
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if  permitted,  will  fuck  till  its  ftomach  Is  fo 
full,  that  it  becomes  Tick,  and  vomits. 

Since  it  is  obvious,  that  the  uncorrupted 
appetites  of  infants  are  not  to  be  trufted, 
even  when  the  milk  of  their  mothers  is 
their  only  diet ; how  much  lefs  is  the  incli- 
nation of  adults  to  be  fully  indulged,  whofe 
appetites  are  excited  and  prolonged  by 
ftimulants  and  variety  ? 

In  the  brute  creation,  likewife,  appetite 
alone  always  prompts  them  to  excefs. 

All  domeftic  animals,  if  plenty  be  placed 
before  them,  grow  fat ; how  unwieldy  do 
cows  become,  if  allowed  to  graze  in  rich 
meadows  wdthout  being  milked,  or  fucked 
by  their  calves  ! And  flieep  in  the  fame 
fituation,  are  fuch  gluttons,  that  they  die 
in  a few  years  of  mere  fat. 

Scarcity,  and  not  inftind,  prevents  the 
wild  animals  from  glutting  themfelves  in 
the  fame  manner ; their  food,  being  fo 
fcantily  fupplied,that  it  ufually  requires  their 
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whole  ftrength,  agility,  and  addrefs  to  en- 
able them  to  procure  a fufficient  quantity 
for  bare  fubfiftence. 

The  fuperior  powers  of  man  enable  him  to 
provide  abundance.  He  is  therefore  not 
prevented  from  excefs  by  fcarcity,  like  the 
brutes  ; neither,  as  has  been  fliewn,  ought 
he  to  be  guided  by  appetite : it  is  rea- 
fon  alone  to  which  he  miift  truft.  From 
experience  he  difcovers  the  quantity  of 
food  wdiich  agrees  with  him,  and  the  bad 
effects  of  over-eating.  Our  reafon,  there- 
fore, when  founded  upon  experience,  is  the 
only  guide  to  be  trufted. 

Vegetables,  having  the  quality  of  being 
in  general  lefs  nutritive  than  animal  food, 
are  well  fitted  to  form  the  whole  or  chief 
part  of  the  diet  in  certain  conftitutions. 

There  are  perfons  who  polTefs  excellent 
organs  of  digeftion,  fecrete  from  the 
food  a great  deal  of  chyle,  which  is  formed 
into  blood,  and  who  do  not  ufe  fuch  exer- 
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cife  as  is  fufficient  to  wafte  a quantity  of 
blood  equal  to  that  which  is  formed.  In 
confequence  of  this  inequality  between  the 
formation  and  wafte  of  the  blood,  the  fluids 
muft  accumulate,  and  the  veifels  become 
too  full. 

Fat  is  then  fecreted,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  loaded  blood  veifels.  But  if  the  fame 
circumftances  continue,  the  fat  muft  con- 
ftantly  increafe,  and  become  at  length  an 
oppreffive  load ; and  the  plethoric  diftenfion 
of  the  veifels  endanger  life  from  hemor- 
rhages, inflammations,  and  other  difeafes. 

To  corredl  this  kind  of  conftitution,  a 
vegetable  diet  ought  to  be  employed  ; and 
when  accompanied  with  fufl[icient  exercife, 
cannot  fail  of  fuccefs.  It  is  vain  to  expe<ft 
to  remove  it  by  purgatives  and  bleedings. 
Thefe  means  only  produce  temporary 
relief. 

Loi.g  courfes  of  powerful  medicines  are 

I 

dangerous  j and  cannot  prevent  the  return 
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of  the  plethoric  ftate,  except  by  weaken- 
ing or  ruining  the  organs  of  digeftion. 

A vegetable  diet  is  an  innocent  and  ef- 
ietflual  remedy. 

As  fifh  are  the  leaft  nourifhing  germs, of 
animals,  they  ufually  enter  as  part  of  the 
vegetable  regimen.  The  fat  filh,  however, 
are  to  be  excepted,  and  likewife  rich  fauces. 
Milk,  for  the  fame  reafon,  although  an  ani- 
mal fubftance,  is  always  admitted  into  the 
vegetable  diet. 

To  conform  to  fuch  a regimen  is  at  firft 
irkfome ; habit  however  makes  it  become 
eafy,  and  as  agreeable  as  the  more  ufual 
food.  As  fudden  changes  in  the  mode  of 
life  are  fometimes  dangerous,  the  vege- 
table diet  ought  to  be  introduced  gradually; 
and  except  in  extreme  cafes,  it  need  not 
be  made  the  foie,  but  the  chief  Ipecies  of 
Aliment. 

As  the  vegetable  diet  is  proper  in  one 
kind  of  conftitution,  a meat  diet  is  prefer- 
able 
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able  for  thofe  of  an  oppofite  habit  of  body. 
Namely,  perfons  who  are  emaciated,  pale, 
and  feeble,  who  have  v/eak  and  delicate 
ftomachs,  and  are  fubje£t  to  acidities  or 
flatulency. 

The  appetite  of  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  is  never  great,  many  of  them  hardly 
ever  feel  the  fenfation  of  hunger  ; but  after 
fafting  fome  time,  grow  weak  and  faint. 
As  the  quantity  of  food  which  they  are  able 
to  fwallow  is  always  fmall ; it  ought  to  be 
both  nourifhing  and  eafily  digefted. 

Moll  vegetables  which  are  light  of  digef- 
tion  give  little  nourifliment,  and  fat  meats, 
although  extremely  nutritive,  are  heavy. 
Both  thefe  fpecies  of  Aliments  are  there- 
fore improper ; the  leaner  meats  ought  to 
be  the  principal  part  of  the  diet,  and  fuch 
vegetables,  and  vegetable  juices,  as  are  at 
the  fame  time  light  and  nourilhing. 

Another  quality  of  vegetable  Aliments, 
is  that  of  being  cooling,  or  lefs  ftimulant 
than  animal  food. 
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From  this  circumftance  they  are  ex- 
tremely proper  in  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, and  in  a variety  of  difeafes  of  ex- 
citement. There  is  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  this  cooling  quality  principally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  acid  which  is  in  moft  vege- 
table produdions ; becaufe  thofe  vegetables 
which  are  moft  acid,  are  moft  cooling ; and 
acids,  as  will  be  taken  notice  of  hereafter, 
are  in  the  clafs  of  refrigerentia. 

Vegetables  are  like  wife  generally  con- 
fidered  as  acefcent  and  flatulent.  As  thefe 
qualities,  however,  are  never  perceived  by 
people  of  vigorous  ftomachs,  the  fault  feems 
to  lie  in  the  perfon,  rather  than  in  the 
Aliment.  So  that  acidity  and  flatulency 
may  be  reafonably  imputed  to  difeafe  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  to  digeftion 
being  carried  on  in  a difturbed  and  im- 
perfedt  manner. 

Having  taken  notice  of  thefe  general 
qualities,  I lhall  next  proceed  to  confider  a 
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few  of  thofe  vegetable  fubftances  which  are 
chiefly  employed  as  food ; and  firft,  of 
bread. 

This  forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
vegetable  food,  and  is  generally  made  of 
wheat.  Wheat,  however,  is  not  a vegetable 
in  a natural  ftate,  but,  like  almoft  all  thofe 
ufed  by  men,  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  culture.  The  feed  of  the  plant 
alone  is  Alimentary,  which  is  ground,  lifted, 
fermented,  and  baked,  in  order  to  form 
bread.  Thefe  proceflTes  are  too  generally 
known  to  require  defcription. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  fermentation 
renders  bread  more  wholefome  j for  my  own 
part,  I am  much  difpofed  to  doubt  this. 
Oat-meal,  maize,  potatoes,  and  rice,  are 
eaten  unfermented,  and  all  of  them  appear 
perfedlly  wholefome.  If  wheat  were 
made  into  cakes  unfermented,  as  it  fome- 
times  is,  without  doubt  it  would  be  good 
food  likewife,  were  we  equally  accuftomed 
6 to 
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to  it.  But  in  weak  ftomachs,  and  to  thofe 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  unfermented 
bread,  it  is  apt  to  occafion  acidity. 

This  is  a fadt  ftrongly  corroborating  what 
was  formerly  advanced,  that  the  acid  in  the 
ftomach  is  a fccretion,  and  does  not  proceed 
from  the  vegetable  undergoing  the  acetous 
fermentation.  For  acidity  is  much  lefs  apt 
to  occur  after  eating  bread,  in  which  the 
acetous  fermentation  has  already  begun,  than 
after  eating  bread  in  which  no  fermentation 
has  commenced. 

It  feems  on  the  whole,  that  fermented 
bread  is  eafier  digefted  than  unfermented, 
This,  although  it  renders  fermented  bread 
a better  food  for  delicate  ftomachs,  does 
not  render  it  more  wholefome  on  the 
whole.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  better,  that 
our  ftomachs  were  accuftomed  to  digcft 
fubftances  not  eafily  diftblved,  that  they 
might  be  ftrengthened  by  exertion.  For 
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every  part  of  the  human  body,  as  well 
as  the  human  mind,  is  improved  by  ex- 
ercife. 

Bread  affords  more  nourifhment  than 
moft  vegetable  fubftances,  and  there  are 
few  of  eafier  digeftion.  But  it  is  inferior 
both  in  nourifhment  and  facility  of  digef- 
tion to  animal  food ; and  fome  ftomachs 
bear  but  a very  fmall  portion  of  it,  without 
foon  fuffering  from  diftenfion  and  acidity. 

Rice  is  ufed  all  over  Alia,  and  in  a great 
part  of  Africa  and  America,  as  the  whole 
or  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

This  fad  demonftrates  its  innocence  and 
wholefomenefs.  It  is  likewife  a very 
wholefome  grain  to  Europeans. 

Dr.  Cullen  refutes  an  ill-founded  opinion 
which  prevails  in  this  country,  that  rice  oc- 
cafions  coftivenefs.  If  it  poffelfed  a quality 
fo  prejudicial  to  the  human  body,  it  would 
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long  fince  have  been  difcovered  by  the  nu- 
merous nations  who  feed  conftantly  upon  it. 

The  difcovery,  however,  has  been  referv* 
ed  for  this  country,  where  little  is  ufed ; 
and  of  courfe  the  obfervation  is  little  to  be 
regarded. 

Rice  is  of  a mild  and  fomewhat  fweet 
tafte,  extremely  mucilaginous,  more  eafily 
digefted  than  bread,  feldom  occafioning 
acidity  or  flatulency,  and  on  the  whole 
perhaps  is  the  moft  wholefome  grain  that  is 
ufed  by  man. 

It  is  frequently  recommended  in  diarrhoeas, 
on  account  of  its  fuppofed  aftringent  quality. 
I agree  in  thinking  it  very  proper  in  fuch 
complaints,  not  on  that  account,  but  merely 
becaufe,  in  digefting,  it  occafions  no  difturb- 
ance  to  the  Alimentry  canal,  and  is  in  all 
other  refpe£ls  wholefome. 

Maize,  a grain  cultivated  only  in  Ame- 
rica, forms  a good  nourilhment.  It  is  lefs 
agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  moft  perfons  than 
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the  wheaten  bread,  and  cannot  be  made  into 
the  form  of  bread  fo  as  to  keep  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  therefore  is  ufed  only 
where  wheat  cannot  be  procured. 

Oatmeal  is  greatly  ufed  in  Scotland,  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in 
fomC  provinces  of  France,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  made  into  bread  unfer- 
mented, and  is  of  lefs  eafy  digeftion,  than 
fermented  wheat  bread.  Yet  it  is  certainly 
a wholefome  Aliment  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it.  Whether  it  is  more  or  lefs 
nourifliing  than  wheat,  is  doubtful. 

Potatoes  are  eafier  digefted  than  bread, 
and  rarely  difagree  even  with  delicate  fto- 
machs.  They  afford  lefs  nourifliment  than 
thofe  farinacea  already  mentioned  ; chiefly 
owin-g  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  in 
their  fubftance. 

The  flower  of  barley  is  fometimes  made 
into  bread,  and  is  probably  lefs  nourifhing 
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Bread,  made  of  peas  and  rye,  is  occa- 
fionally  ufed  by  the  poor  in  this  ifland.  It 
is  extremely  apt  to  produce  flatulency  in 
the  bowels. 

I (hall  attempt  to  add  nothing  to  what 
Dr.  Cullen  has  fo  accurately  obferved  con- 
cerning the  various  culinary  plants. 

With  refpedl  to  fruits,  the  moft  acid  are 
in  general  the  moft  cooling;  and  the  fweet, 
oily,  and  mucilaginous,  are  the  mofl:  nu- 
tritive. Almonds,  walnuts,  the  cocoa,  pif- 
tachio,  and  the  whole  race  of  nuts,  are 
certainly  nourifhing,  but  of  extreme  diffi- 
cult digeftion.  Nothing  therefore  can  be 
more  injudicious,  than  the  pradice  of  intro- 
ducing fuch  fubftances  in  deferts,  when  the 
ftomach  is  loaded  with  other  food. 

It  was  formerly  mentioned,  that  animals 
difcover  their  proper  food  by  the  fenfes  of 
tafte  and  fmelling ; and  that  men,  in  a 
great  degree,  do  the  fame.  A ftrong  pre- 
fumption  may  therefore  be  formed  refped- 
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ing  the  wholefomenefs  of  alimentary  fub- 
ftances,  by  attending  to  the  natural  incli- 
nation of  men.  But  the  greateft  care  muft 
be  taken,  not  to  confound  natural  tafte, 
with  thofe  which  are  acquired  by  habit 
and  prejudice,  or  brought  on  by  difeafes. 

It  is  inconfiftent  with  the  admirable  order 
and  conftitution  of  the  univerfe,  to  conceive 
that  men  will  naturally  have  a defire  for 
fuch  Aliments  as  are  improper  for  them, 
and  loath  fuch  as  are  wholefome.  But 
we  know  that,  in  confequence  of  neceffity, 
example,  or  prejudice,  men  may  be  induced 
to  life  as  food,  fubftances  at  firft  difagreeable, 
but  which,  by  degrees,  they  may  be  brought 
to  prefer  to  more  wholefome  diet.  It  is 
owing  to  this,  that  many,  the  rich  in  par- 
ticular, inftead  of  plain  and  falutary  food, 
prefer  what  is  highly  feafoned  with  hot 
pungent  fpices.  Thefe  acrid  and  ftimulat- 
ing  fubftances  are  detefted  by  every  perfon 
at. firft  j but  even  children  may  be  induced 
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to  eat  them  in  imitation  of  their  parents 
and  relations  ; and  having  acquired  a tafte 
for  them,  the  ftimulus  given  to  the  ftomach 
becomes  at  laft  necelTary. 

That  thofe  ftimulants,  though  they  feem 
to  affift,  yet,  in  reality,  and  at  the  long 
run,  impair  appetite  and  digeftion,  is  evi- 
dent from  this,  that  the  ftomach,  which 
could  with  eafe  digeft  plain  food,  before  it 
was  accuftomed  to  fpicerles,  cannot  after- 
wards digeft  it  without  their  afliftance.  A 
ftomach  in  this  fituation  therefore  may 
juftly  be  faid  to  be  in  a difeafed  ftate. 
And  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  dif* 
eafes,  and  premature  old  age,  have  been 
imputed  to  the  habit  of  ufing  ftimulating 
and  acrid  condiments. 

Dr.  Cullen  feems  to  me  to  treat  them 
rather  too  favourably.  Though  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  fome  individuals,  after 
acquiring  this  habit,  enjoy  good  health  and 
arrive  at  old  age.  But  thefe  exceptions 
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cannot  overturn  the  general  rule.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  all  countries  the  ftrong- 
cft  and  moft  healthy  men  are  thofe 
who  live  upon  the  plaineft  diet.  This  muft 
therefore  be  the  heft  : A difpeptic  patient 
will  find  temporary  relief  from  the  ufe  of 
cloves,  kayan,  and  liqueurs ; becaufe  they 

t 

roufe  for  a moment  his  languid  organs  of 
digeftion ; and  the  ftomach  of  a glutton 
gorged  with  too  full  a meal,  hands  in  need 
of  fuch  auxiliaries  to  alfift  its  natural  power. 
But  to  a temperate  man  in  good  health, 
they  are  not  only  unneceflTary  but  hurtful. 

The  fame  obfervations  are  applicable  to 
the  cuftom  of  eating  meats  which  are  be- 
come tender,  and  tainted  with  feme  degree 
of  putrefaction.  This  is  lefs  general  in 
this  country,  than  in  fome  others  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Every  child  naturally  abhors  tainted 
meats,  and  all  the  nobler  animals,  and 
thofe  whofe  ftruClure  refembles  the  human, 
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do  the  fame.  Putrid  food  is  only  chofen 
by  maggots,  worms,  and  fuch  difgufting 
animals,  whofe  fenfes  feem  the  reverfe  of 
thofe  of  men.  Does  not  this  form  a 
ftrong  prefumption,  that  no  meats  which 
are  not  perfedly  frelh  and  untainted,  ought 
to  be  eaten  by  men  ? Although  Dr.  Cullen 
difapproves  of  meats  which  are  much  ad- 
vanced in  a putrid  ftate,  he  feems  to  think 
that  fome  degree  of  putrefaftion  may  be 
proper,  as  it  renders  them  more  foluble  in 
the  ftomach.  For  it  has  been  proved  by 
experiments  made  upon  animals,  that  pu- 
trid meats  are  fooner  diifolved  in  the  fto- 
mach than  frefh.  But  it  does  not  neceA 
farily  follow  that  they  are  fooner  digefted. 
Broth,  which  is  a fluid  and  already  in 
a ftate  of  folution,  is  digefted  flower  and 
with  more  difficulty  than  folid  meat.  It  is 
therefore  very  poflTible,  that  although  putrid 
meats,  from  their  greater  foftnefs,  may  be 
changed  fooner  into  a fluid  than  frefh ; 
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yet  that  the  frefh  may  be  fooner  changed 
into  chyle  than  the  putrid.  Befides  this, 
the  greater  quicknefs  with  which  any  kind 
of  food  is  digefted,  is  not  an  abfolute  proof 
of  its  fuperior  wholefomenefs.  If  putrid 
meats  after  digeftlon  convey  fomething 
noxious  into  the  blood,  it  will  be  but  little 
comfort  for  us  to  know,  that  this  was  fpee- 
dily  accomplifhed.  And  that  there  is  fome- 
thing noxious  in  putrid  meats,  feems  to  me 
extremely  probable ; for  w^e  know  that 
they  contain  volatile  alkali,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  changed  by  the  acid  in  the  ftomach 
into  an  ammoniacal  fait ; and  as  ammoni- 
acal  falts  are  found  both  in  the  urine  and 
perfpirable  fluid,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  them  excrementitious,  and  confe- 
quently  unwholefome. 

Thefe  obfervatlons,  I hope,  are  fuflScIent 
to  prove,  that  although  tainted  meat 
is  more  foluble  in  the  ftomach  than 
frelh,  that  it  is  not  more  wholefome.  The 
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original  difgufl;,  indeed,  which  Teems  planted 
in  our  very  nature  towards  even  the  idea 
of  putrid  meat,  would  be  fufficient  to  con- 
vince me,  that  we  ought  to  eat  our  animal 
food  foon  after  it  is  killed.  I know  that 
this  difgufl;  can  be  overcome  by  habit,  and 
that  our  feelings  and  our  tafles  may  be  fo 
altered,  as  to  make  us  at  lafl;  prefer  the 
fumet,  or  rather  the  flench  of  putrid  flefh. 
But  this  is  evidently  an  artificial  and  ac- 
quired preference.  It  is  only  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  one  example  added  to  many,  where 
luxury  has  changed  the  natural  tafle  of 
mankind,  and  perverted  their  inclination 
from  what  is  falutary,  towards  what  is  loath- 
fome  and  difgufting.  In  the  early  ages,  the 
frefhefl;  meat  was  preferred ; and  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  mankind  then  were 
generally  both  flronger  and  freer  from  dif- 
eafes.  The  Jewifh  patriarchs  knew  no 
greater  delicacy  to  place  before  the  ftranger, 

who 
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who  came  within  their  doors,  than  the  fat- 
ted calf  newly  killed.  In  Homer’s  feafts 
the  guefts  were  aflfembled  before  the  boar 
was  flain  ; and  the  Caledonian  heroes  fed 
at  the  feaft  of  (hells  upon  the  red  deer, 
which  their  arrows  had  pierced  in  the 
morning  chafe. 
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HERE  is  no  fclence,  except  theology, 


which  it  is  of  fo  much  importance  to 
mankind  fhould  be  cleared  of  errors  as  me- 
dicine ; and  there  is  certainly  none,  with 
the  fame  exception,  which  has  been  de- 
formed with  fo  many  miftakes  and  impo- 
fitions. 

This  does  not  fo  much  arife  from  the 
fuperior  intricacy  of  thofe  fciences,  as  from 
the  great  temptation  to  impofition  which 
they  afford. 

The  love  of  health,  of  life,  and  future 
happinefs;  the  horror  of  difeafe,  death,  and 
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everlafting  mifery,  are  fentiments  too  uiii- 
verfal  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  thofe 
who  were  inclined  to  raife  their  own  for- 
tune, or  importance,  by  playing  with  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  on  fuch  in- 
terefting  fubje<5ts. 

The  great  and  leading  quacks  in  religion 
have  made  fo  fplendid  a figure,  that  they 
are  the  objects  of  hiftory,  and  are  well 
known  to  the  whole  world ; their  aim 

was  empire  and  dominion.  But  the  moft 
celebrated  impoftors  in  medicine  are  far 
lefs  diftinguifhed,  as  their  defign  was  only 
the  acquifition  of  riches.  In  order  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  more  groveling  purfuit,  power- 
ful virtues  are  often  imputed  to  medicines 
of  little  efficacy  ; and  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind is  inceffantly  impofed  upon  by  new 
infallible  noftrums.  Another  caufe  of  er- 
ror, which  fprings  from  a more  innocent 
fource,  is  the  love  of  forming  fyftems. 
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fof  phyficians  have  often  attempted, 
upon  the  knowledge  of  a few  difputable 
fa£ts,  to  explain  the  whole  animal  (Eco- 
nomy, both  in  health  and  difeafe,  and  to 
demonftrate  the  mode  of  operation  of  an 
hoft  of  medicines.  Dazzled  by  the  high 
reputation  of  thele  fyflem  writers,  their 
fuccelTors  have  credited  and  inculcated  their 
do(Srines,  long  after  new  fadls  were  difco- 
vered,  totally  inconfiftent  with  themi 

Among  the  old  opinions  this  has  pre* 
vailed  very  much,  that  medicines  have  the 
fame  operation,  and  produce  the  fame 
effe<Sts  upon  the  living  body,  as  when  ap* 
plied  to  dead  animal  fubftance. 

Ardent  fpirits  have  been  thought  to  have 
the  power  of  thickening,  and  nitre  of 
thinning  the  blood,  when  taken  inter- 
nally ; becaufe  the  former  haftens,  and  the 
latter  prevents,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
when  mixed  with  it  in  a porrenger* 
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Gums  and  balfams,  becaufe  they  poflefs 
an  adhefive  gluey  confiftence,  were,  till 
lately,  believed  capable  of  healing  wounds. 
And  however  abfurd  it  may  now  appear, 
it  was  thought  they  had  this  virtue,  not 
only  when  applied  to  the  part,  but  even 
when  fwallowed. 

There  is  another  opinion  even  now  pre- 
valent, and  which  has  been  fupported  by 
the  authority  of  many  celebrated  writers, 
and  among  others  by  Dr.  Cullen ; namely, 
that  thofe  fubftances  which  have  the  power 
of  preventing  the  putrefadion  of  dead  ani- 
mal matter,  are,  for  that  reafon,  capable 
of  curing  thofe  diftempers  which  have  been 
accidentally  ternied  putrid. 

If  thofe  difeafes  had  not  got  that  name, 
the  epithet  antifeptic  would  not  have  been 
fo  often  in  the  mouths  of  phyficians,  and 
applied,  as  it  is,  to  medicines  of  the  moft  op- 
pofite  nature. 
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The’ fallacious  idea,  that  medicines  a6t 
upon  the  living  body,  in  tht  fame  mannef 
as  upon  a piece  of  dead  flefh,  has  likewife 
been  the  occaflon  that  the  name  of  aftrin- 
gents  is  given  to  a certain  clafs  of  medicines, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  devoid  of  that 
quality. 

As  I intend  to  give  my  reafons  for  dif- 
agreeing  with  Dr.  Cullen  upon  this  fubjed:, 
1 fhall  ftate,  in  his  own  words,  his  definition 
of  aftringents,  and  their  mode  of  adion 

“ Aftringents  are  fuch  fubftances,  as* 
“ applied  to  the  human  body,  produce  a 
“ contradion  and  condenfation  in  the  foft 
“ folids,  and  thereby  increafe  their  denfity 
“ and  force  of  cohefion.”  Ke  afterwards 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  operate  f* 

“ In  fome  cafes,  where  the  fubftances 
“ applied  are  fuch  as  coagulate  the  fluids 
“ of  the  human  body,  as  acids  and  alcohol, 
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“ we  can  readily  underftand  how  the  fame 
“ fhould  condenfe  and  contrail  the  folids 
“ formed  of  the  fame  fluids  which  thofe 
“ matters  coagulate.  It  does  not,  however, 
“ appear,  that  other  aftringents  void  of 
“ acidity  a£b  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
“ their  operation  muft  be  referred  to  an 
“ attradion  taking  place  between  thefe 
“ aftringents  and  the  particles  of  the  ani- 
“ mal  folid.” 

From  the  above  quotations  it  appears 
* 

that  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  aftringents 
adb  chemically  upon  the  living  body,  as 
they  do  upon  the  dead.  , 

This  he  illuftrates  by  the  operation  of 
tanning,  or  making  leather. 

But  on  refleding  on  this  fubjedt  with 
as  much  attention  as  is  in  my  power,  I can- 
not conceive  that  aftringents  do  adl  upon 
the  living  body  In  the  fame  manner  as  they 
do  upon  a dead  hide.  In  tanning,  the 
aftringent  liquor  foaks  through  every  part 
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of  the  fkin,  and  a chemical  attradion  takes 
place  between  the  animal  fubftance  and 
feme  parts  of  the  liquor.  In  confequence 
of  this  attradion  fome  portion  of  the  aftrin- 
gent  liquor  combines  with  the  animal  fub- 
ftance, and  coagulates  fome  of  the  juices. 
By  this  combination  the  hide  is  rendered 
more  denfe  and  firm,  putrefadion  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  tanned  leather  acquires  the 
colour  and  tafte  of  the  oak  bark. 

But  apply  the  fame  aftringent  to  the  liv- 
ing body,  nothing  fimilar  to  this  takes 
place.  The  liquor  cannot  foak  into  the 
living  fkin,  which  feems  abfolutely  imper- 
vious ; fo  that  the  aftringent  liquor  cannot 
reach  further  then  the  cuticle,  except  by 
abforption.  It  is  therefore  only  with  the 
external  furface  of  the  cuticle,  or  with  the 
internal  coats  of  the  lymphatics,  that  the 
aftringent  comes  in  contad  ; confequently 
it  is  only  upon  thefe  parts  that  any  che- 
mical combination  fimilar  to  tanning  can 
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take  place.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  does 
not  happen  even  on  them’;  .for  if  it  did, 
the  {kin  would,  in  fome  degree,  refem- 
blc  a tanned  hide ; whereas,  after  it  is  tho- 
roughly wafhed,  it  retains  not,  in  the 
flightefl:  degree,  either  the  colour  or  tafte 
of  the  aftringent  liquor.  * 

It  appears  that,  as  long  as  the  powers  of 
life  continue,  all  chemical  combination  with 
the  aftringent  is  refifted. 

Some  experiments  that  I made  convince 
me  ftill  further,  that  oak  bark,  which  is 
confidered  as  by  far  the  moft  powerful  of 
the  vegetable  aftringents,  has  no  power  of 
caufmg  any  contradion  of  the  fibres. 

I made  a ftrong  decodion  of  this  bark, 
and  foaked  one  of  my  hands  in  the  warm 
liquor  for  five  or  fix  minutes.  After  dry- 
ing it  thoroughly,  I put  each  of  my  hands 
into  an  open-mouthed  chriftal  bottle,  and 
prefently  perceived,  from  the  fudden  dim- 
nefs  of  the  glafs,  that  a much  greater  quan- 
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tity  of  perfpiration  came  from  the  hand 
which  had  been  in  the  hot  aftringent,  than 
from  the  other.  This  evidently  fhewed, 
that  the  mouths  of  the  perfpirable  velfels 
had  been  enlarged,  inftead  of  being  con- 
tradfed  by  the  liquor,  owing  to  the  heat. 

I tried  the  fame  thing  with  the  aftringent 
liquor  when  cold  ; and  I likewife  endea- 
voured to  difcover,  whether  there  was  any 
apparent  difference  in  the  degree  of  perfpi- 
ration, when  one  hand  was  plunged  into 
the  hot  decodfion,  and  the  other  in  plain 
water  of  the  fame  temperature  ; but  I could 
not  perceive  that  the  oak  bark  had  the 
fmalleft  power  in  diminifhing  the  diame- 
ters of  the  perfpirable  veffels. 

From  the  above  obfervations  I cannot 
help  being  convinced,  that  whatever  powers 
the  vegetable  aftringents  poflefs  when  ex- 
hibited internally,  they  certainly  never 
enter  into  any  chemical  combination  with 
the  fubftance  of  the  body  when  applied 
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externally,  as  they  do  when  applied  to  a 
dead  hide,  nor  caufe  any  contradion  and 
condenfation  of  the  fibres. 

If  what  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  be 
admitted  with  refped  to  oak  bark,  the 
fame  reafoning  applies  with  Hill  more  force 
to  all  the  other  vegetables  which  are  na- 
med aftringents  j fuch  as,  the  pomegranate, 
afh  bark,  &c.  &e. 

I do  not  mean  here  to  deny  that  thefc 
medicines,  when  exhibited,  may  have  the 
effed  of  making  the  folids  of  the  body 
denfer.  I only  affert,  that  they  cannot  con- 
denfe  and  contrad  the  folids  by  any  attrac- 
tion between  fuch  fubftances  and  the  ani- 
mal folids,  as  Dr.  Cullen  fuppofes.  They 
appear  to  me  to  ad  only  upon  the  moving 
fibres,  as  fhall  be  explained  more  fully 
hereafter. 

Among  the  lift  of  Aftringents,  Dr.  Cullen 
places  thofe  medicines  which  have  a ten- 
dency to  ftop  a diarrhoea,  or  occafion  con- 
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ftipatlon.  In  this  he  has  followed  his  pre- 
decelTors. 

But  I own  I am  a little  furprifed  that  a 
writer  of  his  accurate  judgment  fhould  have 
imitated  them  in  this  particular ; for  al- 
though phyficians,  fome  centuries  ago,  con- 
fidered  the  inteftinal  canal  in  the  light  of  a 
common  pipe,  and  imagined  that  diarrhoeas 
might  proceed  from  a relaxation  of  the 
coats  of  this  pipe,  and  that  a coftive  habit 
was  owing  to  a contraction  or  fhutting  up 
of  the  primse  vise  ; yet  we  are  now  certain, 
that  conftipation  is  ufually  ‘produced  by  a 
relaxed  and  indolent  ftate  of  the  bowels, 
and  that  a diarrhoea  is  occafioned  by 
violent  and  frequent  contractions.  Confe- 
quently  thofe  remedies  which  reftrain  a 
diarrhoea,  cannot  poffibly  do  it  by  caufing 
contractions  in  the  bowels,  but  on  the  con- 
trary aCt  by  diminiihing  their  contractions. 

All  fuch  medicines,  being  the  reverfe 
of  aftringents,  ought  therefore  to  be  ftriick 
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out  of  that  lift,  and  placed  among  the  fe- 
datives. 

There  is  another  fet  of  medicines  which 
have  no  better  title  to  this  name  of  aftring- 
ents,  but  which  I find  placed  there.  Thefe 
which  I now  allude  to,  are  fuch  as,  when 
applied  to  an  inflamed  part,  have  a ten- 
dency to  diminilh  the  inflammation.  Alum, 
white  vitriol,  and  the  preparations  of  lead, 
are  of  this  kind.  And  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  that  they  diminifti  inflammation  by 
caufing  a contraction  of  the  veflels.  But 
it  feems  to  me  much  more  probable,  that 
thefe  medicines  diminifli  inflammation 
fimply  by  a fedative  power,  and  by  lelTen- 
ing  that  violent  aCtion  which  veflels  are 
thrown  into  when  in  an  inflamed  ftate. 

When  a diluted  folution  of  white  vitriol, 
or  fugar  of  lead,  is  thrown  into  an  urethra 
affeCted  with  a virulent  gonnorhoea,  and 
when  the  difcbarge  is  by  this  means  lef- 
fened,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  not  by 
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CQritrading^or  aftringing  the  mouths  of  the 
fccreting  veflels  that  the  injeillon  ads,  but 
folely  by  its  fedative  power.  For  it  is  al- 
ways found,  that  the  inflammation  abates  in 
proportion  as  the  difcharge  decreafes,  and 
that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  difcharge  becomes 
of  a much  thicker  confiftence. 

r 

' From  tliis  lad'of  the  pus  becoming  thick- 
er, in  confequehce  of  the  application  of  the 
above-mentioned  remedies,  it  is  evident 
that  they  ad  not  as  aftringents,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  'mouths  of  the  veffels  are 
relaxed.  Otherwife,  how  could  a difcharge 
more  grofs  and  ropy  than  formerly,  pafs 
through  them  ? 

This  clafs  of  medicines,  therefore,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  ought  to  be  ftruck  off  from 
the  clafs  of  aftringents  likewife. 

Iron  ftill  remains.  But  Dr.  Cullen  men-r 
tions  the  preparation  of  iron  as  fometimes 
caufing  an  obftrudion,  and  fometimes  an 
overflow  of  the  menfes,  which  feems  incon- 
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fiftent  with  its  claim  to  the  title  of  Aftrln-- 
gent,  although  it  may  leave  it  a juft  claim 
to  that  of  a Tonic. 

On  the  whole,  I am  much  inclined  to 
think,  that  all  thofe  Medicines  which  are 
called  Aftringents,  may  be  proved  to  have 
no  Aftringent  quality  on  the  human  body ; 
and  that,  properly  fpeaking,  there  are  no 
fuch  things  as  aftringent  Medicines. 

I do  not  mean  however  to  fay,  that  there 
are  not  remedies  which  ultimately  have  the 
effed  of  producing  more  rigid  fibres  in  de- 
licate'habits  ; but  ihefe  are  all  tonics,  which 
create  appetite,  and  augment  the  powers  of 
the  ftomach.  This  naturally  produces  an 
increafe  of  nouriftiment,  by  which  the 
folid  parts  of  the  body  are  rendered  denfer 
and  ftronger. 
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^T^HIS  clafs  of  Medicines  confifts  of  thofe 
fubftances  which  have  the  property  of 
reftoring  ftrength  to  a weakened  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  however,  that 
there  are  any  fet  of  Medicines  Vv'hich  can  add 
ftrength  to  a body  in  perfedf  health.  If 
there  were  fuch,  a man,  by  continuing  to 
ufe  them,  might  acquire  more  and  more 
ftrength  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  which  i 
we  know  cannot  be  done.  All  that  is  ever 
accomplifhed  by  Tonics,  is  to  reftore  ftrength 
to  thofe  who  are  enfeebled  by  difeafe. 

It  may  be  faid,  that,  according  to  this 
explanation,  all  Medicines  whatever  are 
Tonics,  becaufe  they  all  are  fuppofed  to 
contribute  to  the  removal  of  difeafe,  and  of 
courfe  ultimately  to  reftore  ftrength.  But 
the  term  Tonic  is  never  applied  to  any  fub- 
flance  which  occafions  any  evacuation,  or 
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caufes  any  degree  of  weaknefs  during  its 
operation.  It  is  confined  to  fuch  as  reftore 
ftrength  and  vigour  to  an  enfeebled  body, 
without  caufing  any  previous  debilitating 
effedl  whatever. 

Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  thisincreafe 
of  ftrength  is  given  to  the  fibres  in  two 
ways.  The  firft  is,  by  condenfing  the  folids, 
which  effect  is  produced  by  Aftringents. 
The  fecond  way  of  increafing  the  powers 
of  the  body  is,  by  inducing  that  ftate  of 
the  nervous  fluid  upon  which  their  tone 
depends,  and  therefore  are  named  Tonics. 

I have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  thofe 
Medicines  which  are  named  Aftringents  do 
' not  condenfe  the  fibres,  and,  in  fhort,  that 
that  there  are  no  fuch  Medicines  as  Aftrin- 
gents. 

Tonics,  which  are  the  clafs  of  Medicines 
now  to  be  confidered.  Dr.  Cullen  imagines 
a(ft  in  the  fecond  way : that  is,  upon  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  the  inherent  power,  as  he 
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names  it,  and  produce  there  a ftate  of  tone, 
which  ftate  is  communicated  from  the  fto- 
mach  to  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem. 

This  I take  to  be  the  Dodor’s  theory  of 
the  adion  of  Tonics,  which  adion,  he  ima- 
gines, bitters  alone  can  excite. 

The  Dodor  proceeds  to  explain  the 
adion  of  bitters  in  the  following  words 
“ The  moft  obvious  operation  of  bitters 
“ is,  that,  being  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
“ they  increafe  the  appetite  for  food,  and 
“ promote  the  digeftion  of  it.  But  we  take 
“ it  for  granted,  that  thefe  fundions  de- 
“ pend  upon  the  tone  of  the  mufcular 
“ fibres  of  the  ftomach,  and  therefore  may 
fuppofe  that  the  improvement  of  thele 
“ fundions  depends  upon  an  increafe  qf 
“ the  tone  in  thefe  fibres.  And  farther,  as 
“ lofs  of  appetite  and  indigeftion  can  often 
“ be  diftindly  perceived  to  occur  from  a 
“ lofs  of  tone  in  the  ftomach  ; fo  bitters. 


* Materia  Medica,  vol.  il.  p.  57. 
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“ as  they  are  often  effe(51;ual  In  curing  thofc 
“ diforders,  may  be  prefumed  to  do  It  by 
“ reftoring  the  tone  of  the  organ.” 

The  fa<fl  which  is  ftated  in  the  above 
quotation^  that  bitters  increafe  appetite,  and 
promote  digeftion,  is  undoubted  j and  the 
opinion  which  is  given  of  their  manner  of 
operating  arofe  naturally  enough  from  ob- 
ferving,  that  when  the  mufcles  of  the  legs 
or  arm  are  weakened  by  whatever  caufe, 
there  is  a proportional  weaknefs  in  the 
action  of  thofe  members.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  fundion  of  digeftion  was  found 
to  be  impaired,  this  was  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  a weaknefs  or  relaxation  of 
the  fibres  of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the 
ftomach. 

• But  this  analogy  cannot  apply,  fince  it 
has  been  difeovered,  by  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  that  di- 
geftion is  not  performed  by  the  mufcular 
exertion  of  the  ftomach,  but  principally 
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by  a peculiar  juice  which  is  fecreted  by  Its 
villous  or  internal  coat.  And  therefore  it 
is  moft  probable,  that  weak  digeftion,  or  the 
difeafe  named  dyfpepfia^  is  owing  to  the 
gaftric  liquor  being  fecreted  either  of  a bad 
' quality,  or  not  in  fufficient  quantity,  and 

t 

entirely  independent  of  the  mufcular  coat 
of  the  ftomach ; the  ufe  of  which  coat  is 
limply  to  aflifl;  in  expelling  or  protruding 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach. 

But  if  we  were  to  admit  that  dyfpepfia, 
or  any  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  is  owing  to 
want  of  tone  in  any  part  of  the  ftomach, 
it  would  be  more  likely  that  this  weaknefs 
lay  in  the  veflels  which  fecrete  the  gaftric 
juice.  We  are,  however,  too  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  fecretion,  to  be  able  to 
aflert)  that  every  imperfedion  in  the  gaftric 
juice  is  occafioned  by  a want  of  tone 
in  the  fecreting  veflels.  It  muft,  I think, 
often  proceed  from  other  caufes.  For 
complaints  of  indigeftion  often  trouble 
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perfons  of  a very  flout  habit  of  body,  and 
in  whom  there  is  no  appearance  of  a relax- 
ation of  their  mufcular  fibres,  but  the  con- 
trary ; for  fuch  complaints  occur  chiefly 
to  perfons  of  the  Melancholic  Tempera- 
ment; in  which  Temperament  Dr.  Cullen 
obfervcs,  that  the  folids  are  firm  and  denfe, 
and  the  flrength  confiderable. 

Although  therefore  it  feems  probable  that 
there  is  fome  other  caufe  for  dyfpepfia  than 
fimply  want  of  tone,  yet  this  difeafe  can- 
not continue  long  without  occafioning  ge- 
neral weaknefs.  For  if  the  flomach  does 
not  digeft,  and  throw  into  the  blood  frefh 
fupplies  of  chyle,  the  body  muft  foon  be- 
come enfeebled  and  emaciated. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  effeQ:  has 
been  miftaken  for  the  caufe.  And  it  is 
not  want  of  tone  that  caufes  indigeflion,  but 
indigeftion  which  in  time  occafions  want  of 
tone. 
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It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  whatever 
is  the  caufe  of  dyfpepfia,  the  exhibition  of 
bitters  has  often  the  effedt  of  exciting  a good 
appetite,  and  promoting  digeftion.  And  it 
feems  not  unnatural  to  imagine,  that  this 
effedt  of  bitters  arifes  from  their  being  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  exciting  a fecre- 
tion  of  gaftric  juice,  not  only  in  greater  quan- 
tity, but  alfo  of  a better  quality. 

Dr.  Cullen  imagines,  that  bitters  give  to 
the  ftomach  a ftate  of  tone  which  is  com*^ 
municated  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  ner- 
vous interpofition.  Here  the  Dodlor  feems 
to  have  overlooked  an  important  circum- 
ftance;  namely,  that,  by  the  improvement 
of  digeftion,  plenty  of  good  chyle  is  formed, 
the  blood  is  enriched,  and  diffufed  in  plenty 
to  the  raufcles,  brain,  nerves,  and  all  parts 
of  the  fyftem.  This  addition  of  Aliment 
muft  of  courfc  be  the  fource  of  tone  or 
ftrength  to  the  whole  body,  and  to  the 
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ftomach  itfelf,  whence  the  fupply  origin- 
ally proceeded. 

The  adion  by  which  bitters  excite  an 
abundant  fecretion  of  the  gaftric  juice  in 
the  ftomach,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a ftimu- 
lant  j and  there  are  many  cordials  and  fti- 
mulants  which  have  the  effect  of  relieving 
indigeftion  as  well  as  bitters.  Wine  and 
vinous  fpirits,  fpices,  and  muftard,  have  all 
the  elFed  of  occafioning  a quicker  digeftion, 

’ ‘Thefe  fuLftances  have  no  power  of  quicken- 
ing the  diffolution  of  the  food  in  the  fto- 
mach, but  muft  a<ft  by  improving  the  fecrc- 
tion  of  the  gaftric  juice  ; and  thecordials  have 
the  power  of  leffening  the  Irritability  and 
uneafinefa  which  often  take  place  in  the 
ftomachs  of  dyfpeptic  patients. 

Although  both  vinous  liquors  and  bit- 
ters have  the  property  of  quickening  digef- 
tion, yet  there  is  this  difference  in  their 
aftion.  The  vinous  liquors  aQ;  inftantane- 
oufly,  not  only  on  the  ftomach,  but  their 
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cordial  efFeds  extend  immediately  to  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem.  Bitters,  on  the 
other  hand,  a£t  more  flowly,  they  produce 
but  little  excitement  through  the  general 
nervous  fyftem ; but  they  ftimulate  very 
confiderably  thefecreting  furface,  and  nerves 
of  the  ftomach,  with  which  they  come  into 
conta<ft. 

Vinous  liquors  therefore  promote  digef- 
tion  beft,  if  fwallowed  immediately  after 
our  food  ; whereas  bitters  fliew  their  eifed: 
moft  ftrikingly,  if  taken  an  hour  or  two 
before.  Both  thefe  fubftances,  together 
with  various  aromatics,  are  fometimes  fuc- 
cefsfully  adminiftered  in  conjundion,  in 
order  to  augment  their  powers.  And  to 
fome  patients  troubled  with  indigeftion,  one 
compofition  is  found  beneficial, and  to  others 
another.  For  in  this  complaint,  owing  to 
the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  there  is 
often  the  greateft  diverfity  in  the  effeds  of 
medicines,  and  even  of  food.  Bitters,  in 
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fome  form  or  other,  however,  ufually  give 
relief.  But  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that 
they  do  not  always  cure.  For  although 
they  ufually  excite  the  fecretion  of  a better 
gaftric  juice,  yet  they  have  probably  no 
power  to  remove  the  caufe  of  the  dyfpepfia. 
And  if  the  caufe  continue,  although  bitters 
may"  palliate  the  fymptoms,  yet  they  will 
not  extinguilh  the  difeafe : and  when 

they  are  continued  for  a great  length  of 
time,  they  are  apt  to  injure  the  digeftive 
powers. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  obferved  this  faft,  and 
feems  at  a great  lofs  how  to  account  for  it : 
for  it  appears  a paradox,  that  the  ufe  of  the 
moft  powerful  Tonics  for  a length  of  time 
fhould  occafion  a total  want  of  tone  in  the 
ftomach  ; and  he  has  thrown  out  a con- 
jedure,  that  they  polTefs  fome  narcotic  or 
deleterious  quality  which  injures  the  fto- 
mach. 

By 
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By  the  manner  in  which  he  mentions 
this,  he  feems  aware  of  the  objedions 
which  naturally  arife  to  the  fuppofition. 
For  if  we  once  admit,  that  a medicine  can 
poflefs  oppofite  powers  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  all  medical  reafoning  is  at  an  end 
The  difficulty  is  only  produced  by  the  word 
Tonic.  If  it  is  fuppofed  that  a bitter  actu- 
ally gives  ftrength  to  the  Itomach,  then  it  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  that  the  continued 
exhibition  of  bitters  ffiould  produce  weak- 
nefs  there.  But  if  we  confider,  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  (hew,  that  bitters  are  only 
ftlmulants  to  the  fecreting  veffiels  and  nerves 
of  the  Itomach,  then  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
peCt,  that  the  daily  ufe  of  this  ftimulant 
will  prove  detrimental  at  laft  j not  from 
any  deleterious  quality  in  the  bitters,  but 
fimply  from  the  general  law  of  the  animal 
occonomy,  that  when  a ftimulus  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  a part  to  excite  it  to  do 
its  office,  this  ftimulus,  or  a greater  one,  at 
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length  becomes  requifite  in  order  to  the  due 
performance  of  that  office. 

It  is  therefore  proper  in  the  exhibition  of 
bitters,  not  to  continue  them  for  too  long 
a time.  If  after  prefcribing  them  for  a cer- 
tain period  fome  benefit  is  procured,  they 

• 

ought  to  be  difufed  for  fome  time  at  lead ; 
during  which  the  patient  fhould  ufe  diet 
of  the  eafieft  digeftion,  take  regular  exer- 
cife  in  an  open  and  falutary  air,  and  after- 
wards refume  the  ufe  of  the  bitters.  By 
this  means  he  will  gain  the  full  benefit  of 
the  medicine,  without  injuring  his  ftomach 
by  the  continual  ufe  of  a ftimulus. 

Befides  the  quality  of  exciting  appetite, 
and  ftrengthening  the  digeftive  powers,  bit- 
ters have  another  remarkable  one  upon  the 
fyftem  in  general,  which  renders  them 
eminently  ufeful  in  intermittents,  typhus 
fevers,  mortifications,  and ' various  othc 
difeafes. 
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This  feems  to  proceed  from  the  farrte 
power  as  the  former,  that  of  ftimulating 
or  exciting. 

By  ftimulating  the  fecreting  veflels  In  the 
ftomach,  bitters  -are  ufeful  in  dyfpepfia ; 
and  by  exciting  the  nervous  fyftem,  and 
confequently  the  vafcular,  they  are  ufeful 
in  the  other  difeafes  which  were  above 
mentioned. 

Dr.  Cullen  hasobferved  *,that,  in  the  cure 
of  intermittents,  bitters  do  not  a<St  as  fti- 

mulants,  for  they  do  not  increafe  the 
“ frequency  of  the  pulfe,  nor  the  force  of 
“ the  circulation ; nor  do  they  ad  as  aftrin- 
“ gents,  becaufe  they  do  not  always  pof- 
“ fefsanyfuch  quality;  and  therefore  that, 
“ in  fuch  cafes,  they  muft  ad  purely  as 
“ Tonics.” 

I do  not  wifti  to  objed  to  words.  Only 
here  I muft  obferve,  that  when  the  medi- 
cine ads  as  a Tonic,  I confider  it  ading  as 

• Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vpl.  ii.  p.  59. 
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a ftimulant.  Becaufe  it . feems  to  me,  that 
it  is  in  ftimulating  the  moving  fibres  that 
its  Tonic  power  refides.  And  although  it 
may  be  in  general  true,  that  bitters  do  not 
increafe  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  I can- 
not help  thinking  that  they  do  increafe  the 
force  of  the  circulation.  And  when  Dr. 
Cullen  denies  this,  he  probably  only  con- 
fidered  the  exhibition  of  bitters  in  intermit- 
tents,  where,  in  the  intervals,  the  pulfe  being 
' naturally  good,  any  increafe  of  its  ftrength 
is  not  eafily  perceived.  But,  as  the  ufe  of 
bitters  prevents  the  weaknefs  and  fee- 
blenefs  of  the  heart’s  action  in  the  cold  fit 
of  intermittents,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
equivalent  to  increafing  its  force.  I mufl 
then  think  that  a large  dofe  of  bark,  columbo 
root,  chamemile,  or  any  other  bitter,  does 
augment  the  force  of  the  circulation.  This 
is  perceived  foon  after  they  are  fwallowed ; 
and  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  felt  in  the  (lomach,  confirms  me  in 
my  opinion. 

The  . excitement  thus  fuddenly  made 
proves,  that  the  bitters  a£t  diredtly  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach.  The  ftimulus  is 
communicated  to  the  brain  and  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  by  which'  means  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  excited  to  ftronger,  though 
perhaps  lefs  frequent,  contraction. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  idea  of  a ftimu- 
lus, that  the  aClion  of  the  heart  becomes 
lefs  frequent,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
ftronger  ; becaufe  this  is  common  to  wine, 
all  the  cordials,  and  many  other  ftimulants. 

When  the  pulfe  is  extremely  weak,  it 
generally  becomes  at  the  fame  time  fre- 
quent. A medicine  therefore,  which  ex- 
cites the  force  of  the  pulfe,  often  leflens  its 
frequency,  as  appears  remarkably  in  the 
typhus  fever,  and  in  mortifications  from  de- 
bility. 
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It  feems  then  probable,  that  it  is  by  their 
ftimulating  power  that  bitters  are  of  ufe ; 
but  in  what  way  it  is  that  they  ad  upon 
nerves  and  moving  fibres,  and  caufe  this 
excitement,  is  utterly  unknown,  and  is 
perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

The  nature  of  the  nervous  power,  how 
it  operates,  by  what  means  it  is  excited  or 
deprefled,  are  queftions  involved  in  the 
greateft  obfcurity.  Into  whatever  path  of 
fcience  we  enter,  although  we  advance 
fome  way  with  tolerable  fmoothnefs,  we  al- 
ways at  laft  meet  with  fome  unfurmount- 
able  obftacle,  which  abruptly  interrupts  our 
progrefs,  and  prevents  our  reaching  the 
wifhed-for  goal. 

It  is  not  to  bitters  alone  that  the  obfer- 
vations  I have  made,  apply ; but  likcwifc 
to  a great  number  of  thofe  fubftances  which 
Dr.  Cullen  has  named  aftringents,  particu- 
larly 
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larly  to  iron,  the  afli,  oak  and  pomegranate 
barks,  logwood,  acacia,  uva  urfa,  &c. 

Iron,  in  particular,  I qpnfider  as  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  Tonics.  It  a£ts 
upon  the  nerves  and  fecreting  powers  of 
the  ftomach,  improves  the  digeftion,  in- 
creafes  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  invigo- 
rates the  whole  fyftem. 

Dr.  Cullen  prefers  the  ruft  of  iron  to  the 
filings  in  a metallic  ftate  ; and  the  ruft  is 
what  is  generally  prefcribed  in  this  country. 
But  underftanding  that  foreigners,  particular- 
ly the  Italians,  aimoft  always  employ  the  fil- 
ings unrufted,  I was  induced  to  try  them ; 
and  I am  ftrongly  perfuaded  that  they  are 
greatly  preferable.  The  calx  or  ruft  of 
iron,  like  fome  other  metallic  calces,  feems 
to  me  much  more  inert  than  the  pure  metal  j 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  its  having  fome- 
times  been  given  in  very  large  dofes,  with- 
out producing  any  efFeft.  But  the  filings 
made  very  fine,  and  ground  well  in  an 
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iron  mortar,  are  much  more  adHve^  When 
they  difagree  with  the  bowels,  fome  warm 
aromatic  ftiould  Un  joined  with  them. 

There  is  a power  which  has  often  been 
aferibed  to  bitters,  but  which  Dr.  Cullen 
has  with  great  propriety  flighted  ; namely, 
that  of  refolding  vifceral  obftrudions. 

Vlfceral  obftruftions  is  one  of  thofc 
vague  expreflions  fo  frequently  ufed  by  one 
fet  of  medical  pradiitioners,  to  convey  to 
their  patients  an  impreflion  of  their  know- 
ledge, when  confeious  of  having  no  diftinft 
idea  of  the  difeafe  ; and  fometimes  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  the 
patient,  is  the  dupe  of  fuch  general  expref- 
fions. 

We  often  hear  in  converfatlon,  and  have 
accounts  in  books,  of  obftruClions  of  the  li- 
ver, of  the  fplecn,  of  the  mefentary,  and 
other  internal  parts ; and  are  informed,  at 
the  fame  time,  of  a vaft  number  of  medi- 
cines endowed  with  the  pow^er  of  curing 
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thefe  obftruftionp,  under  the  title  of  deob- 
ftruents,  refolvents,  and  alteratives. 

But  the  term  obftruftion  is  fo  very  gene- 
ral, and  includes  fo  many  different  kinds 
of  difeafes,  that,  without  a more  precife 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  diftemper, 
no  medicine  can  be  prefcribed  on  any  ra- 
tional ground. 

If  an  obftrudion  in  the  liver,  for  exam- 
ple, is  caufed  by  an  inflammation  in  that 
vifcus,  would  any  one  recommend  bark 
or  gentian,  or  would  any  one  employ  thefe 
medicines  if  the  obftrudlion  was  occafioned 
by  a gall  ftone  ? Certainly  not ; there  are 
powerful  means  of  alleviating  thefe  com- 
plaints, which  would  be  aggravated  by  bit- 
ters. Neither  can  it  be  expected,  that 
where  an  obftru£tion  proceeds  from  fchirrus, 
that  bitters  will  refolve  it ; becaufe  when  a 
fchirrus  occurs  in  an  external  part,  where, 
from  its  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 

our  fenfes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  difeafe, 
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it  has  never  been  obferved  that  the  fchirros 
was  diflblved  by  the  ufe  of  bitters.  On 
the  whole,  it  feems  improper,  and  may 
lead  to  dangerous  pradice,  to  affert,  that 
^bitters,  or  indeed  any  clafs  of  medicines, 
can  remove  obflrudions  in  the  vifcera, 
without  afcertaining  the  precife  nature  of 
the  obftrudiori. 

There  is  indeed  one  fpecies  of  obftruc- 
tion,  and  one  only,  which  bitters  fometimes 
relieve,  and  that  is  coftivenefs ; for  when 
given  in  a large  dofe  they  often  prove  lax- 
ative. But  there  are  fo  many  other  more 
certain  remedies  for  this  kind  of  obftrudion, 
that  few  praditioners  will  choofe  to  depend 
^on  bitters. 

The  laft  difeafe  which  I fliall  take  notice 
of,  for  which  bitters  are  given,  is  worms. 

The  fpecies  which  is  moft  frequent  and 
dangerous  in  this  country,  is  the  afcarides, 
or  fmall  white  worm.  This  kind  occurs 
pretty  often,  and  fometimes  in  an  aftonifh- 

ing 
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ing  degree,  and  produces  the  moft  alarming 
and  fatal  fymptoms. 

Phyficians  have  endeavoured  to  remove 
them,  either  by  exhibiting  fuch  remedies 
as  would  poifon  them,  or  fuch  as  would 
purge  them  off. 

The  firft  plan  cannot  be  put  in  execu- 
tion with  fafety  ; becaufe  whatever  is  of 
fuch  a noxious  nature  as  to  kill  the  worms, 
might  alfo  prove  detrimental  to  the  patient. 
And  befides,  what  would  prove  fatal  to 
thofe  animals,  if  applied  diredfly  to  them, 
might  be  rendered  innocent  by  the  powers 
of  digeftion  before  it  reached  them. 

Purgatives  are  given  upon  more  rational 
grounds;  for  it  is  often  found,  that  a brifk 
purgative  will  expel  a prodigious  number 
of  worms. 

But  the  pradice  of  purging  has  likewife 
many  objedions  ; becaufe  it  cannot  be  ex- 
peded  to  carry  off  all  the  worms,  and  if 
any  are  left,  they  quickly  increafe  again. 

L Purga- 
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Purgatives  likewife  weaken  the  patient,  who 
Is  already  in  a weakened  ftate  from  the 
difeafe. 

Both  thefe  modes  of  praftice  being  fo 
objedionable,  fome  other  is  highly  to  be 
wifhed  for.  In  our  refearches  for  this,  we 
will  be  greatly  affifted  by  confidering  what 
is  the  probable  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of 
thofe  animals  in  the  human  body. 

We  may  remark  then,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  worms  are  moft  frequent  in  children, 
and  never  in  them  when  at  the  breaft. 

Secondly,  They  are  obferved  moft  fre- 
quently among  females,  or  children  of  a 
weakly  frame,  and  never  among  grown-up 
perfons,  except  In  fuch  as  have  a weak 
digeftion.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  eggs  of  thefe  worms  are  fwallowed 
with  our  food.  It  feems  therefore  probable, 
that  in  thofe  perfons  who  are  in  perfeft 
health,  and  whofe  digeftive  powers  are 
vigorous,  the  ova  are  either  diftblved,  or 
5 entirely 
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entirely  deftroyed  by  the  gaftric  juice.  But 
in  infants  and  grown  perfons  whofe  organs 
of  digeftion  are  weak,  the  ova  not  being 
thus  digefted,  or  deftroyed,  the  inteftines 
form  a proper  nidus  for  them,  w^here  they 
are  hatched,  and  the  animals  multiplied. 

Their  appearance  is  therefore  explained 
by  fuppofmg  fome  debility  in  the  organs 
of  digeftion.  By  debility,  I mean  fome 
defeat  or  difeafe.  For  although  it  feems 
probable  that  there  are  many  different 
caufes  producing  indigeftion,  thefe  are  little 
known,  and  they  are  all  united  under  the 
name  of  weaknefs,  or  debility. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  caufe  of 
worms,  it  will  appear,  that  the  purging 
plan  is  little  adapted  to  produce  a complete 
cure.  For  although  the  whole  worms  were 
fwept  from  the  bowels  by  one  dofe,  (which 
never  happens,)  yet  the  original  defeat  con- 
tinuing, or  being  increafed  by  the  purge, 
they  will  return  in  as  great  number  as  before 
in  a ftiort  time. 
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The  exhibition  of  tonics,  the  life  of  the 
cold  bath,  proper  exercife,  and  eafily-di- 
gefted  food,  is  the  regimen  beft  adapted  to 
improve  the  digeftive  organs  of  the  patient, 
to  ftrcngthen  him  generally,  and  therefore 
to  cure  the  difeafe.  Bitters,  therefore, 
have  been  found  ufeful  againft  worms 
by  their  tonic  powers,  and  not  by  their 
power  of  poifoning  the  animal,  as  has  been 
fuppofed ; and  bark  is  perhaps  the  beft  of 
all  worm  powders.  But  where  it  does  not 
fucceed,  fome  of  the  more  intenfe  bitters 
may.  be  tried.  During  a courfe  of  bitters, 
a purgative  may  be  occafionally  exhibited 
in  order  to  expel  a number  of  them  at 
once,  and  to  occafton  an  immediate  abate- 
raent  of  the  diftrefling  fymptoms  which 
the  worms  fometimes  produce. 

The  pulvu  e fcammonjo  c.  calomelane, 
is  excellent  for  this  purpofe.  The  fmallnefs 
of  its  bulk  makes  it  exceedingly  convenient 
for  children ; it  is  very  effedive,  and  per- 
haps 
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haps  the  calomel  is  ufeful  from  its  ftimu- 
lating,  as  well  as  from  its  purgative  power. 

I am  a good  deal  furprifed  to  find,  that 
Dr.  Cullen  has  entirely  omitted  tin  from  his 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  a very  ancient  me-  ' 
dicine,  and  ftill  retained  in  both  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Difpenfatories.  It 
has  been  principally  celebrated  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, which  it  owes  to  its  being  a tonic. 
It  is  certainly,  however,  a much  weaker 
one,  than  thofe  already  mentioned,  although 
its  being  infipid,  and  eafily  taken  by  chil- 
dren, occafions  its  being  frequently  pre- 
fcribed. 
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F fo  large  a work  as  that  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  upon  fo  difficult  a fubjed:,  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  avoid  falling  into  errors. 
I have  endeavoured  to  point  out  fome 
which  ftruck  me.  But  in  perufing  the 
work  in  queftion,  I hope  I fhall  not  be 
confidered  as  having  fearched  with  malig- 
nant attention  to  detect  accidental  or  trifling 
miftakes,  in  order  to  expofe  them  to  the 
public  eye,  and  lelTen  the  high  reputation 
which  Dr.  Cullen  has  juftly  acquired. 
Critics  are  apt  to  be  confidered  as  the  ener 
mies  of  the  authors  they  comment  upon ; 
but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  my  cafe,  that 
I have  the  greateft  veneration  for  Dr.  Cul- 
len, as  I am  fenfiblc  that  few  have  done 
more  towards  the  advancement  of  the  fci- 
ence  of  medicine.  But  this  fcience  is  not 
like  mathematics,  whofe  data  are  felf- evi- 
dent, 
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dent,  and  whofe  reafonings  are  certain.  It 
is  on  the  contrary  the  reproach  of  medicine 
to  refemble  metaphyfics,  and  where  the 
arguments  are  only  of  a probable  kind,  or 
where  the  reafoning  is  founded  only  upon 
probability,  the  conclufions  will  fometimes 
be  contrary  to  truth.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
error  in  medicine  leads  to  far  more  ferious 
confequences  than  one  in  metaphyfics.  The 
latter  fdence  excites,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
ftretch  of  thought  that  human  intellects  are 
capable  of  making.  It  is  often  the  exer- 
cife,  the  ornament,  and  delight  of  ftrong 
minds  to  fearch  into  the  origin  of  ideas, 
and  to  difcover  the  nature  of  time,  fpace, 
power,  and  a thoufand  abftrad  queftions. 
An  error  in  fuch  inveftigations,  only  expofes 
a metaphyfician  to  be  refuted  by  another, 
and  is  of  little  importance  to  mankind. 
Not  fo  are  errors  in  medicine  ; the  profef- 
fors  of  this  art  attempt  to  alleviate  or  remove 
pain  and  difeafes ; but  the  confequences  of 
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a miftake  fometimes  do  not  fimply  occafion 
a failure  in  tbefe  intentions.  Fortunately, 
however,  different  theories  do  not  always 
lead  to  a different  practice.  Two  phyfi- 
cians,  for  example,  may  prefcribe  antimony 
for  two  patients  with  fevers ; the  one  with 
the  defign  of  expelling  morbific  matter, 
and  the  other  to  remove  fpafm.  Poffibly 
the  antimony  does  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  yet  it  may  have  the  effedl,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  of  refloring  both  the 
patients  to  health.  But  thofe  who  on  this 
account  pretend  to  defpife  all  theoretical 
reafoning,  are  exceedingly  in  the  wrong. 
For  theories  do  in  a very  confiderable  de- 
gree affedl  our  practice.  No  rational  man 
can  prefcribe,  without  expeding  that  his 
prefcription  is  to  produce  fome  effedl ; and 
this  effedl  he  imagines  is  by  a particular 
means  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  difeafe. 
This  reafoning  is  a theory,  and  indeed  it 
feems  impoffible  for  a man  who  can  think. 
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not  to  have  a theory.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  have  the  juft  one; 
for  although  a ufeful  medicine  may  be  or- 
dered  upon  a bad  theory,  yet  it  is  hardly 
poflible  to  prefcribe  wrong  upon  the  true 
one  ; but  the  true  one  is  extremely  difficult 
to  difcover.  W e are,  therefore,  not  blindly 
to  receive  the  theories  of  any  man.  It  is 
by  canvaffing  and  examining  opinions  and 
fyftems,  that  the  art  of  medicine  is  to  be 
improved,  and  Dr.  Cullen’s  work,  being 
an  able  and  ftandard  work,  is,  on  that  ac- 
count, a proper  fubjedt  for  criticifm. 

We  ffiall  now  confider  Refrigerants. 

The  medicines  to  which  Dr.  Cullen  has 
given  this  title  are  acids,  the  neutral  falts, 
and  a few  other  faline  fubftances. 

The  fixt  Alkalis  feem  to  me  Refrigerants, 
as  well  as  the  acids,  although  they  are  not 
^:onfidered  as  fuch  by  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the 
benefit  arifing  from  their  ufe  in  calculous 
cafes  confirms  this;  for  it  is  plain,  that 

nothing 
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nothing  of  a heating  nature  could  give 
relief  in  thefe  painful  and  inflammatory 
complaints ; but  the  urinous  tafte  of  fixed 
alkalis  renders  them  very  difagreeable, 
and  prevents  their  being  employed  as  Re- 
frigerants. 

If  both  acids  and  fixed  alkalis  are  refrige- 
rants, it  is  natural  to  expert  that  all  neutrals 
fhould  be  fo  likewife.  Dr.  Cullen  makes 
an  exception  of  fea  fait,  which  I own  I do 
not  fee  fufficient  grounds  for.  When 
fea  water  is  given  in  a confiderable  dofe,  it 
proves  a purgative  and  diuretic,  and  cools 
the  body  like  the  other  neutrals  : and  the 
ftimulating  powers  which  fea  fait  fometimes 
fhews,  are  common  to  it  with  all  the  other 
refrigerants,  as  will  be  taken  notice  of  after- 
wards. 

Refrigerants  derive  their  name  from  their 
diminifhing  the  heat  of  the  body. 

Some  perfons  obferving  that  many  falts 
generate  cold  in  the  ail  of  diffolving,  have 
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imagined  that  this  affords  a fatisfadtory  ex- 
planation of  the  refrigerati'ng  powers  of 
neutral  falts  in  the  living  body.  The  ab- 
furdity  of  this  opinion  is  clearly  proved  by 
Dr.  Cullen  ; but  he  inclines  to  credit  ano- 
ther theory,  which,  however  ingenious  and 
plaufible,  I fear  is  erroneous.  It  is  founded 
upon  a fyftem  invented  by  Turberville 
Needham. 

This  gentleman  was  no  phyfician,  and 
had  no  intention  of  applying  his  notion 
concerning  the  general  properties  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  to  the  particular 
purpofe  to  which  Dr.  Cullen  applies  it. 
But  indeed  the  Dodtor  feems  hardly  to  credit 
his  own  theory,  and  even  ftates  a ftrong 
objedtion  to  it.  If  any  one  choofes  to  ex- 
amine this  rhatter,  he  may  obferve,  that 
upon  the  fame  .principle  that  faline  fub- 
ftances are  confidered  as  refrigerants,  wine, 
ardent  fpirits,  effential  oils,  and  hot  fpices, 
have  an  equal  claim,  being  as  ftrong  anti- 
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zymics  as  falts.  Since  this  fyftem  leads  to 
fuch  conclufions,  it  muft  be  given  up. 

In  a former  part  of  this  work,  I endea- 
voured to  fhew  the  miftakes  that  naturally 
arife  from  judging  of  the  actions  of  medi- 
cines on  the  living  body,  by  confidering 
their  powers  on  inanimate  fubftances ; we 
may  be  drawn  into  equal  errors  by  another 
practice,  too  much  in  ufe, 

When  men  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  a medicine  operates, 
they  begin  by  fuppofmg  a caufe  ; and  from 
this  hypothetical  caufe,  they  deduce  what 
confequence  fuits  their  purpofe;  and,  by 
a fmall  fhare  of  ingenuity,  give  plaufible 
anfwers  to  moft  objections. 

What  appears  to  me  the  beft  way  of 
afcertaining  the  manner  in  which  a medi- 
cine operates,  is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  ultimate  elfeCt,  and  then  to  go 
back,  ftep  by  ftep,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  the 
primary  caufe.  The  firft  caufe,  in  no  in- 
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ftance,  was  ever  difcovered  ; but  in  tracing 
fecondary  caufes,  we  may  go  a certain 
length  with  tolerable  certainty. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  let  us  eftablifh 
what  the  effects  of  Refrigerants  upon  the 
living  body  are. 

It  is  agreed  on,  by  the  beft  writers,  that 
they  polTefs  the  following  powers ; 

I ft.  They  tend  to  diminifh  the  heat  of 
the  body,  when  above  the  natural  tempe- 
rature. 

idly.  Acids,  and  fome  others  of  this 
clafs,  befides  their  cooling  effedi,  increafe 
appetite  and  the  power  of  digeftion. 

3dly,  They  are  cooling  purgatives. 

4thly,  They  are  diuretics. 

Many  other  virtues  are  attributed  to  this 
clafs  of  medicines  without  foundation. 

To  prevent  confufion,  let  us  treat  of 
thefe  properties  feparately. 

The  firft  effe£l:  is,  that  of  diminifliing 
the  increafed  temperature  of  the  body. 
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Dr.  Cullen  has  clearly  fhewn,  that  Refri- 
gerants do  not  adf  like  ice,  or  other  cold 
bodies,  fimply  by  producing  cold.  They 
muft  therefore  a£t  by  diminifhing  the 
caufe  of  heat ; there  is  no  other  alternative. 
Whatever  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  heat  in 
the  human  body,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  certainly  the  fource  of  it ; and  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  and  velocity  of  the  circulation;  no- 
thing can  diminifb  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  which  does  not  at  the  fame  time 
leffen  the  violence  of  the  circulation,  except 
the  application  of  actual  cold. 

The  exhibition  of  Refrigerants  ac- 
cordingly occafions  a decreafe  of  the 
force  of  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  veffels, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a diminution  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body;  and  the  latter 
effed  feems  only  a confequence  of  the 
former. 
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Having  advanced  thus  far,  the  next  thing 
to  be  inquired  into  is^  how  thefe  Medicines 
are  enabled  to  diminifti  the  action  of  the 
heat  and  veflels. 

In  fcrutinizing  this,  it  will  be  obferved, 
that  the  heart,  and  the  grea*;  blood  veifels, 
are  excited  to  a£t  from  the  nervous  influence 
derived  from  the  brain.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows of  neceility,  that  Refrigerants  muft 
operate  through  the  medium  of  the  brain, 
and  as  their  action  is  fudden,  and  long  be- 
fore the  medicine  can  have  been  abforbed 
and  conveyed  into  the  blood,  they  can  only 
influence  the  brain  by  means  of  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach. 

It  feems,  in  fine,  demonftrable,  that  the 
firft  adtion  of  the  Refrigerants  is  produced 
by  fome  impreflion  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  conveyed  to  the  brain ; which  im- 
preflion occafions  a diminution  of  the 
nervous  influence  fent  to  the  heart  and  vef- 
fels ; confequently  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion 
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tion  is  decreafed,  and  the  heat  of  the  body 
leflened. 

When  we  try  to  pufh  our  refearches  ftill 
farther,  and  to  inquire,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  action  of  Refrigerants  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves,  or  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  brain,  to  thefe  queftions 
no  fatisfadtory  anfwer  can  be  given.  The 
brain  and  nerves  form  the  limits  of  almoft 
all  our  inveftigation  into  the  caufes  of  the 

powers  of  medicines,  and  they  are  a bourne 

\ 

which  no  one  has  hitherto  pafled. 

The  fecond  elfed;  of  this  clafs  of  Medi- 
cine, is  that  of  increafing  the  digeftive 
powers.  A good  appetite,  and  the  ready 
digeftion  of  food,  as  was  mentioned  above, 
only  take  place  in  perfons  whofe  ftomachs 
fecrete  a proper  gaftric  juice. 

Imperfed;  digeftion  and  want  of  appetite 
are  generally  occalioned,  either  by  a defici- 
ency in  the  quantity,  or  fome  imperfedion 
in  the  quality  of  this  juice. 
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In  fuch  cafes,  the  exhibition  of  certain 
medicines  of  a fharp  or  acrid  nature,  feems 
to  have  the  effect  of  exciting  the  veffels  in 
the  internal  coat  of  the  ftomach  to  form  a 
good  fecretion,  and  in  due  quantity. 

This  correfponds  to  what  furgeons  ob- 
ferve  frequently  in  ill-conditioned  fores, 
where  the  application  of  a ftimulant  in- 
creafes  the  difcharge,  and  changes  the  bad 
kind  of  pus  to  a good. 

It  feems  probable,  that  it  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  acids  improve  digeftion.  They 
ought  therefore,  when  given  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  not  to  be  too  muc^.  diluted,  becaufe 
when  they  are,  the  quantity  of  diluting  liquor 
will  tend  to  embarrafs  rather  than  ftimulate 
the  ftomach.  Alkalies  perhaps  have  never 
been  given  diredUy  to  promote  digeftion, 
yet  when  given  for  other  purpofes,  they 
have  fomctimes  been  obferved  to  have 
that  effe£I. 
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Of  the  neutrals,  the  fea  fait  has  been  dif- 
tinguiflied  as  the  moft  powerful  for  in- 
creafing  digeftion,  which  I am  apt  to  think 
Is  only  owing  to  this  fait  being  ufed  in  a 
folid  form,  or  little  diluted  ; for,  when  nitre 
is  made  ufe  of  to  preferve  meats,  they  have 
been  found  as  light  and  of  as  eafy  digeftion 
as  meats  preferved  with  common  fait.  And 
it  is  not  improbable  that  many,  if  not  all 
the  neutral  falts,  would  have,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  fame  effed;. 

With  regard  to  the  diuretic  and  purgative 
effeds  of  many  of  the  faline  fubftances, 
they  cannot  w^ith  propriety  be  treated  of  in 
this  place.  I ftiall  only  obferve,  that  thofe  fub- 
ftances, when  ading  as  tonics  or  diuretics, 
or  purgatives,  derive  their  power  from  a 
ftimulating  quality  ; yet  the  ftimulus  in  aft 
thofe  inftances  is  local,  only  exciting  the 
parts  with  which  they  are  in  immediate  con- 
tad.  And  their  adion  upon  the  hody  in 
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genenJ  is  cooling  and  fedative  ; they  are 
therefore  very  properly  claffed  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  under  the  title  of  Refrigerantia. 

Saline  fubftances  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  diaphoretic  powers  alfo  ; but  fo  far 
from  pofleffing  any  fuch  quality,  I am 
greatly  miftaken  if  they  have  not  an  elfed: 
diredtly  oppofite. 

It  feems  to  me  an  abfolute  impoflibility, 
that  the  fame  medicine  fhould  have  the 
power  of  lelfening  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation and  cooling  the  body,  and  Ihould 
likewife  have  the  power  of  producing  a 
diaphorefis ; for  fweating  is  to  be  excited  by 
increafmg  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and 
heating  the  body.  This  opinion  is  not 
formed  folely  from  reafoning,  but  from  ex- 
perience. For  I have  obferved,  that  very 
large  dofes  of  nitre,  and  the  other  Refrige- 
rants, have  not  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  ex-- 
cite  fweating,  when  the  body  is  kept  in 
the  ufual  temperature ; but  if  the  patient  is 
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kept  extremely  hot,  and  large  quantities  of 
drink  are  given  him,  fome  fweating  may 
break  out,  even  although  Refrigerants  are 
alfo  given,  which  medicines  appear  to  me 
always  to  have  a tendency  to  check  the 
fweating. 
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OF  DILUENTS,  ATTENUENTS,  INSPISSENTS, 
DEMULCENTS,  ANTACIDS,  ANTALKA- 
LINES,  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 

Tt /TEN  who  indulge  themfelves  in  fpecula- 
tions,  without  examining  into  the 
truth  of  fa£ts,  continually  fall  into  errors. 
The  human  underftanding  is  little  able  to 
reafon  a priori.  Phyficians,  however,  through 
indolence,have  often  ventured  to  raife  fyftems 
upon  fpeculation  only,  not  chufing  to  take 
the  trouble  of  making  experiments.  Thefe 
fyftems,  invented  by  men  of  diftinguifhed 
talents,  have  fometimes  defcended  through 
ages,  without  any  one  being  hardy  enough 
to  queftion  them.  The  prefent  age,  how- 
ever, is  of  a more  daring  difpofition.  It 
is  not  in  medicine  alone  that  men  lock  with 
fharpened  eyes  to  examine  the  truth  of  old 
opinions.  They  are  not  now  prevented  by 
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any  fuperftitious  veneration  for  antiquity, 
from  fearching  into  their  origin,  examining 
the  arguments  upon  which  they  are  found- 
ed, and  bringing  the  whole  to  the  teft  of 
experiment. 

That  the  doctrines  of  the  feven  clafles  of 
Medicines  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  were  founded  upon  fpeculation, 
and  not  upon  obfervation,  feems  to  me  ob- 
vious. As  the  human  body  confifts  of  folids 
and  fluids,  it  was  natural  enough  for  a phy- 
fician  who  wrote  upon  difeafes,  to  divide 
them  into  thofe  of  the  folids  and  thofe  of 
the  fluids.  When  he  came  to  the  latter,  it 
was  equally  natural  to  think  that  they  were 
fometimes  too  thick,  and  fometimes  too 
thin  : and  whether  they  were  the  one  or 
the  other,  that  they  fometimes  became 
acrid,  or  had  acrimonious  fubflances  min- 
gled with  them.  And  if  the  theorift  was  a 
chemift,  and  of  courfe  often  thinking  of 
acids  and  alkalies,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
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him  to  avoid  fufpe<f!ling  that  the  fluids  par- 
took of  thofe  qualities,  and  that  to  their 
prevalence  many  difeafes  were  owing : 
and  if  the  writer  happened  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  what  takes  place  in  dead  animal 
fubftances  by  the  progrefs  of  putrefaiStion, 
he  might  think  that  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind  occafionally  happened  to  the  fluids  in 
the  living  body. 

After  a pathologifl;  had  once  imagined 
the  poflibility  of  all  thofe  varieties,  and 
found  that  the  whole  formed  a round  and 
regular  fyftem,  he  firfl:  became  convinced 
himfelf,  and  then  attempted  to  convince 
others,  that  the  blood,  being  too  thick  or 
too  thin,  becoming  acrid,  acid,  alkalefcent, 
or  putrid,  formed  the  caufes  of  a great  va- 
riety of  difeafes. 

After  having  fettled  that  our  fluids  are 
difordered  from  all  ihofe  different  caufes,  it 
was  next  attempted  to  find  out  remedies 
adapted  to  each.  When  the  fluids  were 
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fuppofed  to  be  too  thick,  the  phyficlan  was 
not  contented  with  the  obvious  plan  of 
dilution  ; he  fought  for  what  are  called  inci- 
dtntia  or  attenuentia ; that  is,  remedies 
which  have  the  wonderful  property  of  fepa- 
rating  and  cutting  the  primitive  particles  of 
the  fluids  to  pieces.  And  as  it  was  obferv- 
ed  that  alkalies  and  neutral  falts,  when 
mingled  w’ith  recent  blood,  prevent  its  coa- 
gulation, it  was  imagined  that  thefefubftances 
poireATed  the  properties  which  were  w'anted  ; 
and  they  were  accordingly  dignified  with 
the  titles  of  Attenuentia  and  Incidentla ; 
and  the  fame  powers  were  beftowed  upon  a 
thoufand  other  medicines,  for  what  reafon, 
I believe,  nobody  can  now  tell. 

When  it  was  likewife  difcovered,  that 
acids  and  ardent  fpirits  haften  the  coa- 
gulation of  fome  of  the  animal  fluids,  it 
was  immediately  afferted,  that  thofe  fub- 
ftances  were  capable  of  correcting  the  fluids 
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when  too  thin ; and  the  name  of  the  //;- 
fpijfeiitia  was  given  them. 

To  correct  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  oils 
and  mucilages  were  recommended ; as  if 
thefe  mild  and  vifcid  fubftances  could  ob- 
tund  and  involve  the  acrid  particles  of  the 
blood,  in  the  fame  manner  that  oil  of  olives 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  lelTen  the  fliarp  tafte 
of  vinegar,  when  mixed  together,  to  form 
fauce  for  a fallad.  Upon  this,  or  fome  fimi- 
lar  reafons,  were  exprefled  oils,  gum  Ara- 
bic, ifinglafs,  ftarch,  and  a variety  of  other 
mucilaginous  fubftances,  named  Demul^ 
centia. 

When  the  fluids  were  fuppofed  to  be  too 
acid,  alkalies  of  courfe  were  prefcribed  ; and 
when  the  fluids  were  in  the  oppofite  ftate, 
acids  were  the  remedy.  In  this  manner 
Antacida  and  Antalkalina  became  important 
claffes  of  Medicines. 

To  prevent  and  remedy  that  ftate  of  the 
fluids  in  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  a 
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tendency  to  putrefadion,  every  fubftancc 
was  recommended  which  had  the  power  of 
flopping  or  peiTerving  dead  animal  matter 
from  putrefadion ; and  as  this  power  is 
found  to  rehde  in  a great  variety  of  medi- 
cines, a moft  numerous  lift  of  Antifeptics 
occurred  of  courfe.  Some  of  the  fyftems 
formed  on  this  kind  of  reafoning,  and  on 
fuch  obfervations,  were  fo  much  admired 
for  their  ingenuity,  that  their  inventors 
acquired  the  higheft  reputation  in  medi- 
cine. 

But  more  accurate  obfervations  and  ex- 
periments have  fhewn,  that  no  juft  idea  of 
the  nature  of  difeafes,  or  of  the  adion  of 
medicines  on  the  living  body,  can  be  formed 
from  any  analogy,  to  what  takes  place  in 
dead  animal  matter. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  ably  refuted  moft  of  the 
above  opinions,  but  he  does  not  give  them 
all  up. 
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He  takes  notice  of  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  demulcent  quality  of  oil,  namely, 
“ That  when  an  acrimony,  in  confequence 
“ of  certain  difeafes,  prevails  in  the  mafs  of 
“ blood,  an  abforption  of  the  oil,  which  has 
been  formerly  laid  up  in  the  adipofe  mem- 
“ brane,  takes  place  ; and  it  is  with  great 
probability  fuppofed,  that  in  this,  Nature 
“ intends  that  the  abforbed  oil  fhould  cover 
the  prevailing  acrimony 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  this  reafoning  probable, 
but  he  doubts  if  exhibiting  oil  would  have 
the  Tame  effed:.  I own  that  I cannot  think 
the  argument  a good  one ; for  it  feems  to 
me  much  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
fat  is  abforbed,  in  order  to  furnifli  afupply 
to  the  blood,  impoverifhed  by  a weakening 
difeafe,  than  that  it  is  intended  to  (heath  any 
acrid  or  acrimonious  particles  j efpecially 
as  the  fame  abforption  of  fat  takes  place  in 
the  rheumatifm,  dropfy,  and  feveral  other 

• Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  partii.  p.  41 1. 
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difeafes,  where  no  one  ever  fufpeded  the 
exiftence  of  any  acrimony  ; befides  this,  it 
is  not  the  fat  alone  which  is  abforbed,  but 
the  mufcles  and  flefli  of  every  kind,  which 
are  certainly  not  capable  of  fheathing  acri- 
mony, or  pofTefling  any  Demulcent  qua- 
lity. 

There  is  not  then  good  reafon  for  believ- 
ing, that  thofe  Medicines  called  Demulcents 
have  any  power  of  flieathing  acrimony  in 
the  blood  ; but  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  that  the 
relief  which  they  give  in  coughs,  is  owing 
to  their  fheathing  acrimony  out  of  the  blood. 
His  words  are  “ As  coughing  is  ordi- 
narily  excited  by  a halitus,  or  vapour,  of 
“ fome  acrimony  arifing  from  the  lungs, 
“ and  irritating  the  very  fenfible  parts  of  the 
“ glottis  and  its  neighbourhood,  fo,  by  be- 
“ fmearing  thefe  parts  with  a Demulcent 
matter,  we  may  often  avoid  the  irritation 

• Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  part  ii.  p.  412. 
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we  fpeak  of,  and  therefore  the  frequency 
“ of  coughing.” 

It  is  a fa£t  acknowledged  by  almoft  every 
one  that  has  had  a cough,  that  fwallowing 
fweet,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  fubftances, 
often  leflens  the  frequency  of  the  fits  of 
coughing  : but  there  are  ftrong  objedlions 
to  Dr.  Cullen’s  explanation  of  this  matter. 
For  there  is  little  reafon  to  fufped;  that  there 
is  any  acrid  halitus,  or  vapour,  which  excites 
the  cough,  as  the  phlegm  or  mucus  of  the 
lungs  appears  to  be  equally  bland,  and  free 
from  acrimony,  with  the  Demulcents. 

Any  extravafated  fubftance  in  the  lungs, 
however  mild  it  may  be,  caufes  coughing  ; 
mucus,  pus,  or  blood  have  all  this  effect,  and 
indeed,  if  a fmall  portion  of  any  of  the  fluids 
which  are  named  Demulcents  fhould  by  acci- 
dent get  into  the  trachea,  a very  violent  fit  of 
coughing  w’^ould  immediately  take  place. 

The  lungs  are  fabricated  for  the  admif- 
fion  of  air  only,  and  are  endowed  with  fo 
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much  fenfibillty,  that  they  are  irritated  by 
the  conta(Sl  of  any  other  fubftance;  even  the 
mucus  which  is  fecreted  by  the  bronchial 
veffels  and  cells  has  this  elFe£t,  when  a larger 
quantity  is  formed  than  is  neceflary  to  keep 
their  internal  furfaces  moift. 

But  it  is  very  curious,  that  when  any  fub- 
ftance irritates  the  lungs,  the  fenfation  is 
always  felt  in  the  glottis,  even  though  the 
irritating  fubftance  fhould  be  fituated  in  the 
moft  remote  cells  of  the  bronchia.  There 
are  feveral  other  inftances  in  the  animal 
occonomy,  where  the  fenfation  is  perceived 
in  a different  part  from  that  where  the  im- 
prelllon  is  made. 

The  tickling  which  is  felt  in  the  glottis 
, before  coughing,  is  not  therefore  owing  to 
any  acrid  halitus  irritating  that  part,  but  to 
fome  extraneous  fubftance  irritating  the 
lungs,  whofe  nerves  are  fo  arranged,  or  con- 
ftituted,  that  the  fenfation  is  referred  to  the 
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glottis,  inftead  of  being  referred  to  the  part 
where  the  irritation  is  made. 

If  thefe  opinions  are  well  founded,  and 
if  coughing  is  not  produced  by  any  acrid 
halitus  arifing  from  the  lungs,  it  is  then 
clear  that  Demulcents  cannot  adt  by  fheath- 
ing  the  glottis,  and  defending  it  from  acrid 
vapour. 

Demulcents  feem  to  me  to  relieve 
coughing,  from  a well  known  principle 
in  the  animal  ceconomy ; namely,  that 
exciting  one  fenfation  leflens  or  removes 
another.  When  a man  fwallows  llowly 
forae  faccharine  or  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance,  his  attention  is  fo  much  taken  up 
by  its  tafte,  that  he  does  not  feel  a flight 
irritation  in  the  trachea.  If,  however,  the 
irritation  in  the  trachea  increafes,  a cough 
is  at  laft  excited.  For  thefe  fubftances  have 
not  the  power  of  entirely  flopping  the  cough, 
but  only  that  of  diminifliing  its  frequency. 
Neither  do  they  poflefs  this  power  in  a 
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greater  degree  than  fait,  or  any  fubftance 
equally  fapid.  But  faccharine  fubftances, 
being  both  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte 
and  more  wholefome,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  I have  frequently 
obferved,  that  perfons  that  are  afflided  with 
very  fevere  coughs,  are  feldom  much 
troubled  while  they  are  eating  or  drinking. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  proof  that  there  are 
any  Medicines  which  have  the  virtues  of 
iheathing  acrimony,  or  in  other  words, 
there  are  no  Demulcents. 

We  next  come  to  Antifeptics. 

Under  this  title,  Dr.  Cullen  arranges  a 
fet  of  Medicines,  whofe  powers  upon  the 
living  body  are  different,  and  even  oppofite 
to  each  other. 

This  lift,  however  it  appears,  was  made 
in  confequence  of  experiments  tried  with 
fubftances  upon  dead  animal  matter ; a me- 
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thod  which  infallibly  leads  to  error : be- 
caufe  the  effects  which  fubftances  have  upon, 
dead  animal  matter,  is  different  from  that 
which  they  have  when  applied  to  a living 
body.  Medicines  exhibited  to  living  men 
ought  to  be  claffed  according  to  their  effects 
on  the  living  only,  and  not  according  to  any 
effect  they  have  on  the  dead.  By  the  con- 
trary method,  a moft  heterogeneous  jumble 
of  different  fubftances  and  medicines  of  op- 
pofite  powers  are  arranged  under  the  fame 
clafs.  For  medicines,  fome  of  which  have 
a Sedative,  fome  a Refrigerant,  fome  a Sti- 
mulant, and  others  a Tonic  effedt  on  the 
living  animal  body,  are  all  found,  when 
applied  to  dead  animal  fubftances,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  putrefaction.  And  al- 
though a perfon  of  Dr,  Cullen’s  expe- 
rience would  probably  not  be  milled  in  his 
practice  by  this  circumftance,  yet  there  are 
practitioners  who  might. 

For  example,  the  fea  feurvy  is  named  a 
putrid  difeafe,  and  fea  fait,  in  confequence 
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of  poflefTing  the  quality  of  preventing  dead 
flefli  from  fpoiling,  is  termed  an  Autifeptic. 
But  if  an  inexperienced  practitioner,  mifled 
by  the  terms  given  to  the  difeafe  and  to 
the  fait,  fhould  exhibit  it  in  that  melancholy 
complaint,  I need  not  fay  what  the  effeCt 
would  probably  be.  It  is  well  known,  that 
frefh  vegetables  of  almoft  every  kind,  pro- 
duce an  immediate  favourable  change  in 
the  fymptoms,  and  generally  cure  the  dif- 
eafe, although  they  have  either  no  Anti- 
feptic  powers  at  all,  or  infignificant  ones, 
when  compared  to  thofe  of  fait. 

In  thofe  fevers  which  have  been  termed 
putrid,  the  greateft  number  of  the  Anti- 
feptics  would  be  detrimental.  Suppofe,  for 
example,  a phyfician  prefcribed  in  a typhus 
fever,  large  dofes  of  cauftic  or  mild  alkali, 
fea  fait,  or  fugar  of  lead  ; I know  not 
whether  thofe  medicines  would  have  any 
effect  in  flopping  the  putrid  tendency  of 
the  fluids  j but  no  one  can  doubt  of  their 
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putting  a fpeedy  period  to  the  patient’s 
exiftence. 

This  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  improper 
it  is  to  apply  the  term  putrid  to  difeafes, 
and  antifeptic  to  medicines. 

I (hall  fay  nothing  of  the  difpute  here 
concerning  the  putrefcency  of  the  fluids. 
In  a former  part  of  this  treatife,  I have 
faid,  that  I conflder  this  as  a mere  difagree- 
ment  on  words.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
fcurvy  and  typhus  fever,  the  ftate  of  the 
blood  is  changed  ; and  if  any  one  chufes  to 
call  this  change  putrefcency,  he  may,  it  is 
of  little  importance.  But  if  he  afterwards 
names  a fet  of  medicines  antifeptics,  and 
infers  that  becaufe  they  have  the  power  of 
preventing  the  putrefa<Slion  of  dead  animal 
matter,  that  therefore  they  have  the  power 
of  curing  thefe  difeafes,  the  confequences 
would  be  lamentable. 

The  clafs  of  antifeptics  being  avowedly 
taken  from  the  adlion  of  fubftances  upon 

dead 
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dead  animal  matter,  the  term  is  proper  for 
chemical  purpofes,  but  much  the  reverfe 
when  applied  to  medical  ones. 

And  what  is  firigular,  is  that,  even 
when  the  whole  clafs  of  antifeptics  is  re- 
jected, not  one  medicine  will  be  loft  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  all  of  them  being  to  be 
found  under  fome  other  title. 
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are  now  to  confider  one  of  the 
moft  beneficial  clafles  of  medicines 
that  has  yet  been  difcovered.  For  we  are 
enabled  by  Narcotics  to  calm  and  relieve 
the  pain  to  which  mankind  are  expofed 
from  fo  many  different  fources  ; and  this 
clafs  of  medicines  is  endowed  with  the 
power,  not  only  of  foothing  the  torments 
of  the  body,  but  in  fome  cafes  thofe  of 
the  mind  alfo. 

For  although  Phyficians  are  not  able  to 

“ Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  forrow  j 
“ Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 

Cleanfe  the  foul  bofom  of  that  perilous  fluff, 
“ Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  j” 

yet  by  the  aid  of  a fweet  oblivious  antidote, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  fometimes  to 
diminifli  the  violent  emotions  produced 
by  anguifh,  and  frequently  to  give  tem- 
porary relief,  by  compofing  the  diftraded 
fenfes  into  a forgetful  dumber. 
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Although  the  benefit  accruing  to  man- 
kind from  Narcotics  is  affuredly  very  great, 
yet  like  every  other  efficacious  medicine, 
they  may,  by  improper  ufe,  of  by  being 
given  in  too  great  a quantity,  alfo  do  harm. 
On  this  account  a violent  prejudice  is  en- 
tertained by  many  perfons  againft  opium, 
which  is  by  far  the  chief  of  this  clafs. 

• Some  carry  their  prejudice  the  length  of 
confidering  it  as  a poifon,  and  to  refufe  to 

take  it  in  any  cafe  whatever.  When  ad- 
* 

miniftered  improperly,  no  doubt  it  may 
kill  the  patient;  but  when  given judicioufly, 
it  proves  mortal  only  to  the  difeafe. 

When  a man  is  in  perfe£t  health,  he 

“> 

will  a£t  wifely  in  fwallowing  nothing  but 
wholefome  food  ; but  when  he  is  attacked 
by  difeafe,  his  ufual  food  he  frequently 
cannot  fwallow,  and  it  would  do  him  harm 
if  he  could.  Another  regimen  is  then  ge- 
nerally expedient,  and  fuch  medicines  are 
neceffary  as  would  be  hurtful  to  him  in 
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health,  and  would  even  kill  him  if  given 
in  too  large  dofes.  So  that  opium  is,  in  this 
particular,  on  a foot  with  every  other  ufeful 
medicine. 

Much  praife  is  due  to  Dr.  Cullen  for 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  prejudice 
againft  opium.  He  has  pointed  out,  and 
inculcated  flrongly  in  his  works,  the  good 
effedis  which  may  be  produced  by  this  drug; 
and,  in  confequence  of  his  labours,  it  is 
now  ufed  with  much  more  freedom  in  fe- 
vers, and  other  difeafes,  than  formerly. 
But,  notwithftanding  the  great  merit  of  his 
obfervations  upon  the  ufefulnefs  of  Nar-f 
cotics  in  praclice,  and  notwithftanding  my 
regard  for  his  judgment  in  general,  I can- 
not agree  to  his  theory  refpedting  their 
manner  of  adting. 

This  theory  is  founded  upon  a multitude 
of  data,  which  may  reafonably  be  difputed, 
and  fome  of  which  are,  in  my  apprehen- 
fion,  totally  inadmiflible. 

N 4 
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In  the  firft  place,  our  faith  is  required 
to  an  invijible  nervous  fluid,  faid  to  be 
endowed  with  a number  of  very  Angular 
properties. 

Secondly,  we  are  to  believe  that  Narco- 
tics, when  applied  to  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach,  have  the  power  of  rendering  this 
invifible  fluid  lefs  elaftic  and  lefs  moveable. 
And  as  a grain  or  two  of  opium,  when 
fwallowed,  diminifhes  or  renews  pain  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  this  theory  requires 
that  the  opium  fhould  lelTen  mobility,  not 
only  in  the  fluid  of  thofe  nerves  with  which 
it  comes  in  contadt,  but  alfo  in  the  nerves 
over  the  whole  body. 

If  it  were  in  the  power  of  our  fenfes  to 
behold  this  fluid,  and  to  perceive  fuch  an 
cffe61;  produced  upon  it  by  an  opiate  pill,  we 
fhould  have  difficulty  in  crediting  what  we 
faw,  and  fufped;  fome  delufion  in  our  fight. 
But  when  we  can  fee  no  fluid  whatever, 
and  are  as  little  certain  of  its  exiftence,  as 
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of  thefe  changes  faid  to  be  performed  on  it, 
by  the  touch  of  opium,  we  muft  hefitate 
in  lending  our  belief  to  fuch  an  extraordi- 
nary phsenomenon. 

And  to  what  purpofe  fhould  we  admit 
this  nervous  fluid  ? it  ultimately  explains 
nothing ; it  only  puts  back  the  difficulty 
one  ffep  ; for  when  it  is  faid  that  the  ofcilla- 
tions  of  the  nervous  fluid  convey  fenfation  to 
the  brain,  and  irritability  to  the  living  fibres; 
if  it  is  then  afked,  how  do  thefe  ofcillations 
caufe  their  efie£ts  ? the  theorifl  is  as  much 
at  a lofs,  as  the  Indian  was  to  tell  upon 
what  the  tortoife  flood,  which  fupported 
the  elephant  that  bore  the  world  on  its 
back. 

And  if  we  were  difpofed  to  admit  all 
the  above-mentioned  fuppofitions,  they  are 
flill  found  infufficient  to  account  for  the 
inebriety  which  is  produced  by  mofl  of  the 
fubflances  comprehended  under  this  clafs. 


For 
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For  although  by  this  theory  we  might 
expert  that  opium  and  wine  would  produce 
drowfmefs  and  infenfibility,  yet  it  does 
not  account  for  their  producing  the  violent 
gaiety  and  delirium  of  intoxication. 

To  account  for  this,  a new  theory  is  found 
requifite ; namely,  that  Narcotics  are  not  - 
only  fedatives,  but  likewife  indire^l  Jlimu- 
lants» 

And  as  the  Narcotic  is  fuppofed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  human  conftitution,  the 
vis  confervatrix  et  medicatrix  naturcE  op- 
pofes  this  evil  influence,  and  by  the  con- 
tention between  the  benign  and  noxious 
powers,  this  mixture  of  fedative  and  flimu- 
lant  effedls,  inebriety  is  faid  to  be  produced. 

It  is  by  the  fame  fuppofitions,  that  the  fli- 
mulant  effeds  of  Narcotics  upon  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  is  attempted  to  be 
accounted  for.  But  I own  that,  after  it  is 
granted  that  ftimulants  increafe,  and  feda- 
tives decreafe  the  mobility  of  the  nervous 
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fluid,  which  is  Dr.  Cullen’s  opinion,  I 
fhould  think  it  more  natural  to  exped;  that 
thofe  oppofite  adions  would  deftroy  each 
other,  and  of  courfe  that  the  nervous  fluid 
would  remain  m Jiatu  quo.  This  ought 
to  be  the  cafe  if  the  fedative  and  flimu- 
lative  power  were  exadly  balanced  ; but  if 
either  predominated,  it  Ihould  produce  its 
proper  effed  limply,  though  in  a lefs  de- 
gree. 

The  difficulty  which  this  phyfician  has 
found  in  forming  a confiftent  theory,  fuffi-  ' 
ciently  proves  how  arduous  a talk  it  is  to 
account,  in  a fatisfadory  manner,  for  the 
operation  of  Medicines.  Perhaps  it  is  look- 
ing for  more  than  belongs  to  the  genius  of 
man,  to  exped  that  the  precife  manner  of 
their  operation  ffiould  ever  be  clearly  ex- 
plained. Some  light  may,  however,  be 
thrown  on  this  obfcure  fubjed,  by  at- 
tentively obferving  and  comparing  fads, 
and  drawing  conclufions  and  influences 

from 
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from  what  is  either  proved,  or  extreme- 
ly probable  from  ftrong  analogy  with 
other  circumftances  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy. 

In  confidering  the  effects  of  Narcotics 
upon  the  living  body,  the  moft  remarkable 
is  that  of  their  affuaging  or  entirely  remov- 
ing pain. 

In  order  to  difcover  in  what  manner 
this  effed;  is  produced,  it  will  be  proper  to 
refle<n;  upon  the  nature  of  pain. 

Pain  is  a fenfation  caiifed  by  a violent 
impreffion  made  upon  the  nerves ; although 
the  pain  is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
part  injured,  yet  in  fad;  it  exifts  only  in  the 
brain;  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  our  other 
fenfations  and  ideas,  although  the  firft 
impreffion  is  made  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
nerves.  This  may  be  proved  by  nearly 
the  fame  arguments  that  Mr.  Locke  has 
made  ufe  of  to  demonftrate,  that  the  qua- 
lities of  whitenefs  and  blacknefs  do  not 
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exift  in  matter,  but  that  thefe  fenfations 
are  only  in  ourfelves. 

It  was  foreign  to  Mr.  Locke’s  purpofe 
to  confider  in  what  part  of  our  bodies  fen- 
fations were  felt,  but  it  is  eafily  demonftra- 
ble,  that  although  it  is  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  nerves  that  impreffions  arc 
made,  yet  it  is  at  their  fource,  or  in  the 
brain,  where  they  are  felt.  For  any  inter- 
ruption being  made  by  dividing  or  com- 
preffing  a nerve,  prevents  all  fenfation. 
Or  any  confiderable  difeafe  affecting  the 
brain,  makes  it  incapable  of  feeling  impref- 
fions. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  fenfations 
occafioned  by  vifible  objects,  by  founds, 
and  by  whatever  affedts  the  tafte,  as  well 
as  every  thing  producing  agreeable  or  pain- 
ful feelings,  do  not  exift  in  the  eye,  ear, 
tongue,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  but  in 
the  brain  only. 
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Pain,  then,  is  an  affedion  of  the  brain, 
produced  by  a violent  impreffion  made 
upon  a nerve  or  fet  of  nerves. 

There  feems  to  be  only  four  ways  by 
which  pain  can  be  relieved  or  removed. 

The  firft  is,  by  diminifhing  or  removing 
the  impreffion  made  upon  the  nerve  which 
caufes  the  pain. 

The  fecond  is,  by  interrupting  the  com- 
munication between  the  part  where  the 
painful  impreffion  is  made,  and  the  brain. 

The  third  is,  in  cafes  where,  although 
the  impreffion  is  made  on  the  nerves,  and 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  yet  by  a counter- 
affedion  of  that  organ,  the  adlion  or  com- 
motion produdive  of  pain  does  not  take 
place. 

The  fourth  is,  where  the  brain  is  ren- 
dered torpid  or  infenfible. 

Thefe  four  feem  to  include  all  the  pof- 
fible  ways  in  which  a relief  from  pain  can 
be  produced,  and  as  thefe  ways  of  alle- 
9 viating 
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vlating  pain  are  all  abftradtly  poflible,  it  is 
in  fad;  found  that  all  of  them  take  place. 

When  a thorn  or  bullet  has  pierced  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  body,  the  pain  is  often 
quickly  relieved  by  the  extradion  of  thefe 
irritating  fubftances. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  the  firft  mode  of 
removing  pain. 

The  fecond  mode  is  not  fo  frequently 
pradifed,  though  it  is  certain,  when  it 
can  be  done,  to  be  effedive ; namely,  by 
cutting  through,  or  deftroying,  the  nerve 
which  conveys  the  impreffion  to  the  bi^ain. 

The  third  mode  of  relieving  pain  is 
accompliflied  by  Narcotics ; for  it  often 
happens  that  although  a violent  impreffion 
ffiould  be  made  on  the  nerves,  and  that 
impreffion  conveyed  to  the  brain,  yet  a 
ftrong  dofe  of  opium  will  alleviate,  or 
totally  remove,  the  painful  fenfation. 

According  to  Dr.  Cullen’s  theory.  Nar- 
cotics ad  in  the  fecond  mode ; for  he  fup- 
pofes  that  they  diminiffi  the  fubtility  and 
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elaftlcity  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  confe- 
qently  prevent  the  imprefflon  being  con- 
veyed to  the  brain.  But  the  objedions  to 
this  opinion,  which  have  been  already 
detailed,  are,  I imagine,  conclufive. 

It  feems  evident,  that  Narcotics  ad  in  the 
third  mode,  by  exciting  a ftrong  affedion 
in  the  brain  ; and  not  in  the  fourth,  by  ren- 
dering it  torpid  or  infenfible,  although  ul- 
timately a very  flrong  dofe  will  have  this 
efied,  and  even  occafion  death. 

But  that  the  firft  effed  is  an  excitement 
in  the  brain,  is  proved  by  the  exhilaration 
which  is  generally  perceived  upon  fwallow- 
ing  a fmall  portion  of  wine  or  laudanum, 
and  by  the  increafe  of  the  adion  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vefTels. 

' Almofl;  all  Narcotics  occafion  pain  in  the 
head  when  taken  in  too  great  a quantity, 
and  moft  of  them  occafion  pain  and  inflam- 
mation when  applied  to  any  tender  part, 
as  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or  the  furface  of 
a wound. 

From 
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From  all  thefe  fa£ts,  and  many  others  of 
a fimilar  kind,  it  is  plain  that  Narcotics  do 
not  ad  by  fimply  producing  a torpid  ftate 
of  the  brain ; they,  on  the  contrary, 
excite  it ; but  the  excitement  being  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  which  is  occa>-  , 
fioned  by  the  ufual  painful  imprellions, 
counterads  their  effeds. 

When  an  overdofe  of  Narcotics  produces 
a torpor  in  the  brain,  or  death,  this  is  owing 
to  the  violent  adion  they  have  upon 
itj  by  which  it  is  rendered  incapable 
of  its  office ; excefs  of  pain,  in  the  fame 
manner,  has  been  known  to  kill,  as  alfo 
excefs  of  joy. 

I imagine  that  an  irritated  nerve  produces  . 
one  adion  upon  the  brain,  opium  another 
of  a contrary  kind.  And  probably  thefe 
two  oppofite  impreflions,  in  a great  degree, 
deftroy  each  other. 

This  opinion  receives  confirmation  from 
the  following  obfervations.  In  a very  vi- 
olent 
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olent  degree  of  pain,  a large  dofe  of  opium 
may  be  given  without  any  bad  elfedt,  the 
adion  of  the  opium  being  fpent  in  coun- 
terading  the  effed  of  the  irritation. 
Whereas  the  fame,  or  a lefs  dofe  of  opium 
given  at  another  time,  when  there  is  no 
pain  to  be  overcome,  and  when  of  courfc 
the  whole  force  of  the  dofe  operates  on  the 
brain  purely,  will  occafion  delirium,  or  even 
death. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  often 
obferved,  that  if  a perfon  receives  a violent 
hurt,  or  is  alarmed  with  fome  fudden  dan- 
ger, while  he  is  intoxicated  with  wine  or 
opium,  he  becomes  almoft  inftantly  fober, 
and  regains  his  fenfes. 

But  although  Narcotics  and  Irritations 
mutually  counterad  each  other,  to  a certain 
degree,  yet  they  do  not  fo  completely  de- 
ftroy  each  other’s  effeds,  as  not  to  leave 
fome  difeompofure  in  the  brain. 
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If  their  a(£tion  was  perfedlly  fimple  and 
exadly  oppofite,  an  entire  quiet  ftate  of  the 
brain  would  undoubtedly  take  place  on  the 
exhibition  of  opium  to  a perfon  in  pain. 

But  the  effedts  of  opium  and  irritation 
being  fomewhat  complex,  it  neceflarily  hap- 
pens, that  although  they  counteracft  each 
other  in  a conliderable  degree,  yet  the  brain 
is  dill  alfedied  and  difturbed  by  both  ; in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  meeting  of  oppofite 
winds  do  not  entirely  dill  the  waves  of  the 
ocean. 

The  action  of  opium  diredly  on  the 
brain  accounts  for  a circumdance  not  other- 
wife  to  be  underdood  ; namely,  that  the 
local  application  of  opium  has  little  or  no  r 

effe(d;  in  relieving  pain  ; and  what  is  more, 
it  not  only  does  not  relieve,  pain,  but  a 
drong  folution  of  it  always  makes  a fore 
fmart  very  feverely. 

That  the  external  application  of  opium 
fliould  not  relieve  pain  fo  much  as  the  inter- 
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nal  exhibition  will  furprife  no  one,  who 
recolledls  that  the  pain  is  in  the  brain,  and 
not  in  the  part.  The  opium  will  therefore 
relieve  the  pain  moft  effectually,  when  it 
is  exhibited  in  fuch  a manner  as  will  make 
the  moft  hidden  and  powerful  impreflion 
upon  the  brain  : and  that  is,  by  throwing 
the  opium  into  the  ftomach. 

The  ftomach,  we  know,  from  anatomy, 
is  lined  with  a villous  coat,  which  is  ex- 
tremely vafcular  ; the  minute  branches  of 
the  nerves  cannot  be  made  apparent  like 
the  blood  veflels  ; yet  there  is  every  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  villi  are  full  of  nervous 
filaments,  as  well  as  of  blood  veflels,  which 
nervous  filaments  are  expofed  fo  as  to  be 
very  fufceptible  of  impreffions.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  the  ftomach  has  as  great  a 
fhare  of  fenfibility  as  almoft  any  organ  of 
the  body,  and  the  impreflion  of  the  opium 
when  applied  to  it  is  quickly  conveyed  to 

the  brain,  and  there  produces  its  effe<ft. 
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When  opium  is  applied  to  the  external 
{kin,  the  nerves  being  covered  with  cuticle 
are  not  equally  fenfible  to  its  imprefTion  ; 
and  when  opium  is  applied  to  a painful 
fore,  the  nerves  being  already  irritated 
by  the  inflammation,  are  ill  adapted  to 
convey  the  imprefflon  of  opium  to  the 
brain ; therefore,  as  was  before  obferved, 
little  or  no  relief  is  procured,  and  a very 
ftrong  folution  of  this  drug  always  occa- 
fions  an  increafe  of  pain,  but  when  the 
folution  is  weak,  it  feems  rather  to  give 
eafe.  Indeed,  this  lafl;  application  feems 
to  have  a tendency  to  diminifh  the  adion 
of  the  velTels,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
pain.  And  it  is  applications  which  have 
this  tendency,  that  of  all  others  have  the 
greatefl;  effedl  in  diminifhing  pain. 

The  next  effed  of  Narcotics,  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  is  their  occafioning  intoxication. 
When  it  is  remembered,  that  Narcotics  a£t 
powerfully  upon  the  brain,  it  is  natural  to 
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expeO:,  even  a priori^  that  if  taken  in  top 
large  a quantity,  they  will  occafion  at  leaft 
a temporary  deprivation  of  reafon.  For 
the  perfection  of  reafon  depends  upon  a 
calm  and  nndifturbed  ftate  of  the  brain, 
This  organ  is  the  centre  where  all  the 
nerves  terminate,  and  is  the  feat  of  reafon. 

And  however  inexplicable,  the  faCt  is 
certain,  that  whenever  the  brain  is  agitated 
or  comprefled,  there  is  always  a proportion-: 
able  injury  to  its  functions,  particularly  to 
the  exercife  of  the  intelleCtualfaculties.  Wine 
and  opium  aCting  upon  the  brain,  and  dif- 
turbing  its  quiefcent  ftate,  of  courfe  dimi- 
nifh  the  reafoning  faculty,  and  leflen  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  muf- 
cles.  This  accounts  for  the  inability  to 
walk,  and  the  ftaggering  of  a perfon  who 
is  drunk. 

To  reconcile  to  one  general  principle  all 
the  effects  of  Narcotics  is  by  no  means  an 
eafy  talk,  and  has  never  yet  been  effected  ; 
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for  many  of  their  adions  feem  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  each  other.  For  example, 
a few  glaffes  of  wine,  or  a moderate  dofe 
of  opium,  prove  a powerful  cordial.  They 
augment  the  ftrength  both  of  body  and 
mind.  They  enable  the  body  to  go 
through  greater  fatigue ; and  when  the 
fpirits  are  funk  and  defponding,  they  at 
once  give  cheerful nefs,  frefh  courage,  and 
animation.  But  a larger  quantity  of  the 
fame  Narcotics  being  fwallowed,  produces 
• the  moft  melancholy  and  degrading  effeds. 
The  perfon  is  not  only  deprived  of  all 
ftrength  of  body,  but  even  of  his  reafon. 

There  are  other  contradidory  circum- 
ftances  in  the  powers  of  Narcotics.  They 
are  given  fuccefsfully  to  diminifh  fpafms 
and  violent  adions,  and  they  are  likewife 
given  fuccefsfully  in  cafes  of  relaxa- 
tion and  debility,  to  increafe  the  power 
of  mufcular  contradions.  I think  all 
thefe  contradidions  may  be  reconciled, 
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and  every  efFed:  whatever  of  Narcotic^ 
explained  by  the  principle  formerly  men-: 
tioned,  that  thefe  fubftances  a6l  upon  the 
brain,  and  are  in  fadt  ftimulants. 

The  name  ftimulant,  when  given  to  Nar- 
cotics, will  furprife  many,  as  they  have 
been  ufually  ftiled  fedatives ; but  let  it  not 
be  rejedted  without  confideration. 

Opium,  wine,  and  ardent  fpirits  of  every 
kind,  are  always  cordial  in  a moderate 
dofe.  This,  I think,  can  only  proceed 
from  an  excitement  or  ftimulus  which  they 
give  the  brain.  They  augment  the  force 
of  the  heart  and  veffels,  and  occafion  a 
more  powerful  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Although  Narcotics  increafe  the  force  of 
the  pulfe,  it  is  often  found  that  they  de- 
creafe  its  frequency.  This  is  a natural  con- 
fequence  : for  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is 
often  occafioned  by  weaknefs ; the  heart 
endeavouring  to  remedy  the  feeblenefs  of 
its  contradlions  by  adling  wdth  more  fre- 
quency. 
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It  is  from  this  well-known  power,  that 
Narcotics  are  found  fuch  effediual  reme- 
dies  in  mortifications,  putrid  fevers,  and 
other  difeafes  where  there  is  a great  debility  j 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  they  are  injurious 
to  perfons  affedfed  with  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes, and  in  thofe  complaints  where  there 
is  too  violent  an  adtion  of  the  veffels. 

The  ftimulus  given  to  the  brain  by  Nar-; 
cotics  feems  to  be  of  a very  oppofite 
kind  from  that  given  by  an  irritated  nerve. 
They  therefore  have  the  efledl  of  counter- 
adting  the  imprefflon  of  the  other.  And 
as  there  is  a confiderable  fimilarity  between 
the  removal  of  pain,  and  the  acquifition  of 
joy,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  Nar- 
cotics ufqally  excite  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth. 

Such  are  the  effedfs  of  a moderate  dofe 
of  Narcotics  ; but  if  the  quantity  is  very 
large,  the  great  commotion  given  to  the 
brain  produces  delirium,  and  the  ficknefs 
and  naufea  feem  to  be  an  effort  of  the  vis 
. medicatrix 
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medicatrix  of  nature  to  difburthen  the  body 
of  a load  which  opprelfes  it. 

Narcotics  are  powerful  antifpafmodics. 
The  removal  of  fpafms  is  probably  effedted 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  diminifhing  of 
pain.  The  caufe  of  fpafms  is  fome  excite- 
ment  in  the  brain,  and  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  Narcoto  being  of  a differ- 
ent kind,  coimterads  it.  ' 

There  is  no  property  of  Narcotics,  perhaps, 
which  makes  them  more  ufeful  than  that 
of  procuring  lleep ; and  this  property, 
I think,  is  explicable  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciples with  thofe  we  have  laid  down  con- 
cerning their  mode  of  adion. 

After  the  exercife  and  labours  of  the  day, 
every  man  who  is  in  good  health,  and  whofe 
mind  is  not  agitated  by  cares,  terrors,  or 
difeafes,  naturally  finks  into  profound  fleep. 
In  this  ftate,  every  limb,  and  every  part  of 
the  body,  inclines  to  the  eafieft  poflure  j all 
the  voluntary  mufcles  become  relaxed,  and 
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an  inrenfibility  or  ftupor  fpreads  itfelf  over 
the  fenfes.  There  is  not,  however,  in  fleep, 
an  annihilation  of  ideas  ; thefe  continue  to 
pafs  through  the  brain  in  fucceffion.  When 
thefe  ideas  have  been  of  a ftriking  and  re- 
markable kind,  and  when  they  are  remem- 
bered in  the  morning,  they  are  named 
dreams  ; but  when  the  ideas  have  been  un- 
interefting  and  are  forgotten,  it  is  fome- 
times  erroneoufly  imagined,  that  no  ideas 
took  place  during  fleep  at  all. 

In  fleep,  the  mind  becomes  fo  torpid, 
that  flight  impreffions  are  not  felt ; or  elfe 
the  nerves  become  fo  inactive,  that  they  do 
not  convey  flight  impulfes.  But  a very  vi- 
olent inipulfe  awakens  quickly,  and  affedts 
the  brain  as  ufual. 

During  profound  fleep  likewife,  there  is  a 
total  fufpenfion  of  the  power  of  the  will ; we 
can  neither  diredt  our  thoughts  nor  our 
mufcles  according  to  our  inclinations,  as  we 
do  when  awake.  The  whole  power  of  the 
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mind  over  the  body  is  therefore  fufpended. 
But  all  thofe  adions  which  are  independent 
of  the  will,  fuch  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  refpiration,  digeftion,  &c.  go  on  dur- 
ing fleep  as  well  as  when  we  are  awake. 

A fufpenfion  of  any  of  thefe  actions 
would  quickly  be  followed  by  death,  or  the 
greateft  inconveniency.  Our  bodies  there- 
fore are  happily  framed,  fo  that  the  organs 
employed  in  thefe  actions  are  never  fatigued, 
and  require  no  refpite.  But  the  voluntary 
mufcles,  and  the  powers  of  fenfation  and 
volition,  after  a certain  exertion,  become,  in 
confequence  of  fome  necelfary  weaknefs, 
exhaufted  and  wore  out,  and  an  entire  cef- 
fation  of  action  becomes  requifite  to  reftore 
them  to  their  wonted  vigour.  This  explains 
why  bodily  reft  alone,  without  fleep,  is  not 
fufhcient,  and  does  not  refreflr.  For  as 
long  as  fenfations  are  felt,  our  will  is  con- 
tinually exerted,  and  our  pofture  is  fre- 
quently changed.  Inftead  of  a complete 
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repofe,  this  is  only  a ftate  of  lefs  violent 
adion. 

Nothing  but  fleep  procures  complete  re- 
frefhment,  which  on  that  account  is  often 
named  a bleffing.  It  is  fo,  to  be  fure,  but 
that  arifes  doubtlefs  from  fome  neceflary 
weaknefs  in  the  conftitution  of  our  frame. 
Our  bodies  and  minds  would  certainly  be 
more  perfect,  if  they  never  required  fuch  re- 
pofe. Should  it  ftill  be  thought  a bleffing, 
becaufe  it  throws  us  into  a ftate  of  oblivion 
for  a time,  making  us  infenfible  of  all  the 
miferies  of  life,  it  muft  alfo  be  conlidered  it 
interrupts  our  enjoyments  ; and  if  the  latter 
are  not  fuperior  to  the  former,  although  we 
rauft  then  confefs  that  fleep  is  a bleffing,  we 
muft  at  the  fame  time  admit  that  death 
would  be  a greater. 

I have  faid,  that  in  fleep,  ideas  are  con- 
tinually paffing  through  the  brain.  This 
power  of  the  mind  requires  no  repofe,  and 
being  a fburce  (as  I imagine)  of  more  plea- 
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fure  than  pain,  we  are  fortunately  nev^f 
deprived  of  it.  A man  would  otherwife 
pafs  one  third  of  his  lifetime  in  a ftate 
iimilar  to  vegetation. 

The  ideas  that  occur  in  deep  are  furnilhed 
from  that  flock  which  were  received  from 
our  fenfes  when  awake,  and  were  flored  up 
in  the  memory.  No  new  idea  ever  occurs 
when  afleep  ; but  only  the  old,  which,  how- 
ever, are  often  flrangely  combined  and 
arranged. 

We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  ideas  are  excited  in  the  mind.  The 
nature  of  ideas  is  equally  unknown.  They 
are  all  originally  acquired  by  means  of  the 
fenfes  ; but  their  continual  fucceffion,  and 
the  mode  of  their  excitement,  are  incompre- 
henfible. 

By  the  power  of  the  will  we  can  bring 
before  us  any  idea  we  pleafe ; and  love,- 
hatred,  terror,  ambition,  avarice,  and  a thou- 
fand  other  moral  caufes,  excite  ideas  fre- 
quently even  in  fpite  of  our  will.  Many 

of 
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of  thefe  caufes  continue  to  operate  in  our 
nodurnal  ideas  or  dreams. 

If  a man  attends  to  what  is  pafling 
through  his  head,  even  when  awake,  he 
will  perceive  a train  of  ideas  very  fimi- 
lar  to  a dream. 

Ideal  reprefentations  are  however  far  lefs 
lively  than  real  impreffions.  The  colours, 
red,  blue,  or  white,  as  fancied  by  the  imagi- 
nation, are  fainter  than  when  reflected  from 
real  objedls. 

In  our  minds  appearances  are  feen  faintly ; 
founds  are  heard  imperfedfly ; the  fen- 
fations  of  fmelling,  tailing,  and  even  feel- 
ing, whether  of  a painful  or  agreeable  kind, 
are  indiftind:. 

When  a man  is  adlually  awake,  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  diftinguilhing  thefe  vifions 
in  the  imagination  from  real  impreffions  ; 
becaufe  his  fenfes  correct  the  error,  and 
make  him  fenfible  of  a ftriking  difference. 
But  to  a perfon  who  is  afleep,  thofe  vifions 
5 often 
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often  appear  realities : for  his  fenfes  being 
In  a torpid  ftate,  he  has  no  means  of  cor- 
recting his  imagination. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  a man  in 
profound  fleep  lofes  the  power  of  the 
voluntary  mufcles ; he  therefore,  for  the 
moft  part,  continues  immoveable  however 
much  his  mind  is  agitated  : yet  to  himfelf 
he  appears  to  have  the  power  of  moving 
and  acting.  He  can  believe  himfelf 
climbing  up  a deep  hill,  engaging  with 
an  enemy,  or  performing  any  aCtion  which 
it  is  poflible  to  imagine.  He  fometimes 
feems  flying  to  avoid  a danger  he  fears,  and 
at  others  haftening  to  enjoy  a pleafure  he 
covets.  But  when  he  awakes,  his  fenfes 
again  refume  their  ufual  energy,  and  in- 
Itrud  him  in  his  error : he  is  then  either 
gratified  or  mortified,  to  find  that  all  that 
has  paffed  is  only  a dream. 

There  is  a Angular  irregularity  which 
fometimes  takes  place  in  fleeping,  which  is, 

that 
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that  the  perfon  does  not  lofe  the  power  of 
the  voluntary  mufcles,  but  is  able  to  walk 
and  move  as  if  awake. 

The  difference  between  a man  who 
walks  in  his  fleep  and  a perfon 'really  awake 
is,  that  the  former  is  infenfible  to  all  or 
the  greater  number  of  external  impref- 
fions,  and  his  actions  are  principally  de- 
termined by  the  ideas  which  are  palling 
through  his  brain,  and  are  not  confonant 
to  real  circumftances,  and  the  adlual  fitu- 
ation  of  things.  They  appear  confequently 
abfurd.  Whereas  a man  who  is  awake, 
fees  the  material  world ; he  is  fenfible  of 
founds,  fcents,  taftes,  and  of  feelings ; his 
a£tions  are  therefore  conformable  to  the 
fituation  and  circumftance  he  is  in,  and  are 
directed  by  his  judgment. 

An  abfent  man  is  one  who  occupies  him- 
felf  fo  much  with  the  ideas  which  are  float- 
ing in  his  head,  that  he  negleds  and  be- 
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comes  infenfible  to  external  objeds ; and 
when  he  is  plunged  in  a reverie,  he  dilTers 
little  from  a fomnambule. 

A madman,  from  fome  derangement  in 
the  brain,  imagines  that  thofe  ideas  which 
occur  to  him  are  realities.  His  ideas  are 
generally  of  an  extravagant  nature,  and 
he  is  much  more  afFe£ted  with  them  than 
with  real  objects.  His  words,  adlions,  and 
behaviour  are  therefore  abfurd  and  irra- 
tional. 

After  this  digreffion  upon  the  nature  of 
fleep  and  ideas,  I now  return  to  endeavour 
to  fhow,  how  Narcotics,  particularly  opium, 
a£t  in  order  to  procure  fleep. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  drop  afleep  at 
night,  as  his  mind  and  body  are  then  ex- 
haufted  by  exertions  during  the  day.  But 
there  are  many  caufes  which  occafionally 
prevent  his  falling  into  this  ftate  of  tranquil- 
lity. Pain,  fever,  and  a great  variety  of 
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Uifeafes,  Hkewife  cares,  and  all  violent  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  by  rouling  and  agitat- 
ing the  nervous  fyftemj  often  prevent 
the  brain  from  finking  into  that  torpid  ftate 
which  is  eflential  to  deep. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  Narcotics  occafion 
deep,  rather  from  counterading  the  effeds 
of  the  irritating  caufes  which  arc  above 
enumerated,  than  from  a fpecidc  power  of 
numbing  the  fenfes,  and  forcing  them  to 
deep. 

If  the  latter  Were  true,*  Narcotics  would 
on  all  occafions  tend  to  produce  deep.  But 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  when 
a man  is  in  danger,  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion, of  falling  adeep  from  great  fatigue, 
one  of  the  bed  modes  of  enabling  him  to 
ihake  off  his  drowfmefs,  is,  to  fwallow  a 
glafs  of  wine,  brandy,  or  fome  other 
Narcotic. 

Soldiers  or  feamen  habitually  chew  or 
fmoke  tobacco,  which  is  a powerful  Nar- 
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cotic ; and  they  find  that,  by  this  mean?, 
they  are  the  more  able  to  refift  the  inclina- 
tion to  fleep  when  on  duty. 

Thefe  fads  are  additional  proofs,  that 
Narcotics  ad  always  as  ftimulants;  and  they 
demonftrate,  that  thefe  fubftarices  have  no 
fpecific  power  of  caufing  fleep,  but  the  re- 
verfe.  For  being  cordials,  they  excite  the 
nervous  fyftem,  and  give  a renewal  of 
ftrength. 

Although  the  immediate  and  precife 
adion  of  Narcotics  is  fo  very  different 
from  procuring  fleep,  yet  they  have  often 
that  effed,  and  in  a very  remarkable  de- 
gree. 

This,  I have  already  faid,  appears  to  be 
owing  to  their  alleviating  thofe  irritations 
which  prevent  fleep. 

If  a man  is  kept  awake  by  pain,  or  any 
bodily  uneafinefs.  Narcotics  often  remove 
or  lull  the  diflrefling  fenfation,  and  fleep 
then  generally  takes  place. 
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Wakefulnefs  is  likewife  produced  by 
mental  afFedions,  Poignant  grief,  or  fome 
violent  paflion,  often  fo  powerfully  en- 
groffes  and  agitates  the  mind,  that  the  ideas 
wl^ich  are  excited  cannot  be  fhaken  off  or 
forgotten.  This  caufe  will  prevent  fleep  as 
effedually  as  bodily  pain. 

But,  even  in  thefe  cafes.  Narcotic?  fome- 

\ 

times  operate  fo  powerfully  upon  the  brain, 
as  to  counterad,  or  fufpend,  in  fome  degree 
the  impreffion  made  by  the  mental  agita- 
tion. The  perfon  then  procures  fome  fleep, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  diflurbed  by 
dreams  that  have  a reiference  to  the  ideas 
which  prevailed  when  awake. 

It  feems  not  improbable  likewife,  that  the 
fleep  which  Narcotics  produce,  is  prolonged  in 
eonfequence  of  the  cordial  powers  which  they 
exert  as  foon  as  fwallowed.  For  it  will  ne- 
ceffarily  happen,  that  when  the  adion  of 
the  Narcotic  ceafes,  the  excitement  that 
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this  medicine  gave,  mufl;  occafion  a proper? 
tionably  longer  repofe.  This  is  perfedlly 
natural,  for  as  the  mufcles  and  nerves  re- 
quire reft,  from  their  powers  being  ex- 
haufted  with  exertions,  greater  exertions 
muft  produce  longer  fleep.  This  will  al- 
ways be  the  cafe,  except  the  Narcotic  has 
been  fwallowed  in  fo  large  a dofe,  or  fuch 
violent  exercife  has  been  taken,  as  to  occa- 
fion difeafe,  the  irritations  of  which  may 
prevent  fleep. 

Narcotics,  when  exhibited  in  a moderate 
dofe  to  thofe  who  cannot  fleep  from  fome 
diftrefs  either  of  body  or  mind,  often  a6t 
in  a very  ftriking  manner.  The  ftimulus 
of  the  Narcotic  counteracts,  and  proves  an 
antidote  to  the  irritations  with  which 
the  wretched  fufferer  is  tormented;  and, 
inftead  of  being  kept  awake  with  mifery, 
tofling  in  his  bed,  and  counting  the  tedious 
hours,  by  degrees  he  lofes  the  fenfation  of 
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pain,  his  anxiety  and  reftleflhefs  are  lulled 
and  quieted,  and  if  he  continues  awake, 
he  is  compofed,  and  free  from  unhappinefs, 
but  he  generally  at  length  enjoys  the  com- 
fort and  folace  of  deep. 
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JT  is  generally -admitted,  that  Quickfilver 

is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  Medicines  of 
the  whole  Materia  Medica.  Our  curiofity 
is  therefore  peculiarly  excited  with  regard 
to  it. 

There  are  a fet  of  Medical  Practitioners 
who  are  totally  indifferent  refpeCting  the 
theory  of  the  aCtion  of  Medicines,  provided 
they  know  in  general  the  effeCts  ; but  there 
are  others  who  take  pleafure  in  inveftigat- 
ing  the  operations  of  nature,  and  of  fearch- 
ing  with  the  greateft  afliduity  into  the  qua- 
lities and  effences  of  things ; a difpofition, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  leads  to  fafe  and 
fuccefsful  practice.  It  is  only  perfons  of 
this  turn  of  mind  whom  I have  any  hope 
of  interefling  in  the  following  difcuflion. 
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The  moft  remarkable  medicinal  property 
of  Mercury,  is  that  of  counteracting  the  Sy- 
philitic* poifon : but  before  that  aClion  is 
confidered,  it  is  proper  to  enter  fully  into 
the  nature  of  that  virus. 


O T SYPHILIS. 
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T H E Mat  cries  Morbi  of  Syphilis,  as 
well  as  of  Small-pox,  and  other  dif- 
eafes,  is  invifible,  and  known  only  by  the 
effects.  It  is  of  a fixed  and  not  of  a vola- 
tile nature ; therefore,  although  the  difeafe 
is  contagious,  the  contagion  can  only  be 
communicated  by  contaCt. 

This  virus  is  principally  refiderit  in  pus. 

Syphilitic  pus  fo  exaCtly  refembles  com- 
jnon  pus,  that  no  difference  can  be  dif- 
covered  between  them,  either  by  optical 
or  chemical  refearches.  Yet  the  pernicious 
effects  produced  in  the  human  conftitution 
by  the  former,  proves  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant 
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portant  difference.  The  Syphilitic  matter, 
like  the  other,  is  a fecretion  from  the  blood. 

It  is  no  new  element  fprung  up,  for  all 
the  particles  of  which  it  is  formed  exift  in 
the  blood  of  every  man.  But  thcfe  par- 
ticles which  are  the  effence  of  Syphilitic 
matter  are  kept  afunder,  and  united  with 
others,  which  render  them  innocent  when 
men  are  in  perfedt  health.  Innumerable  late 
difcoveries  in  chemiftry  have  fhewn  us,  that 
matter  acquires  very  different  properties  by 
different  combinations.  A fmall  addition  of 
one  fpecies  of  matter  will  change  another, 
from  an  acid  to  a mild  nature,  and  vice  verfa. 

The  chemift  can  do  this  artificially,  and 
the  human  body,  when  affedled  by  this  dif- 
eafe,  naturally  forms  from  the  mildeft  blood, 
by  fome  fimilar  operation,  a fubftance  of 
the  moft  noxious  and  malignant  kind. 

In  confidering  how  this  is  formed,  we 
are  led  back  to  the  general  dodirine  of 
fecretion. . 
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There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  fluids 
can  be  feparated  from  the  blood;  the  one  is, 
by  a mechanical  ftraining  or  filtering  ; and 
the  other  is,  by  a change  of  properties  pro- 
duced by  fome  chemical  means.  It  feems 
impoflible  to  conceive  any  third  mode. 

Baron  Haller  has  attempted  to  explain 
the  whole  myftery  of  fecretion  upon  me- 
chanical principles,  but  without  fuccefs; 
for  it  is  only  fubftances  which  are  mecha- 
nically diftufed  through  the  blood,  w^hich 
can  be  feparated  by  mechanical  means, 
and  not  thofe  which  are  chemically 
combined. 

No  mechanical  filtration  of  a folution  of 
a neutral  fait  can  ever  feparate  the  acid  from 
the  alkali,  with  which  it  is  in  union.  This 
can  only  be  accompliflied  by  a chemical 
procefs,  fuch  as  adding  fome  fubftance  to 
which  either  the  acid  or  alkali  has  a greater 
;iffinity  than  they  have  to  each  other. 
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The  conftituent  parts  of  many  of  the 
fecreted  fluids,  and  pus  among  the  refl:, 
are  chemically  combined  with  other  parti- 
cles of  the  blood.  Their  feparation  muft 
therefore  be  accompliflied  by  a chemical 
operation. 

A mechanical  apparatus  is  neceffary  to 
convey  the  blood  in  a proper  condition  to 
be  ad;ed  upon,  but  the"  ultimate  change  is  a 
chemical  one. 

Although  it  feems  clear  to  me,  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumftances,  that  this  is  the 
cafe ; yet  there  is  great  difficulty,  or  per- 
haps it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  by  what 
particular  chemical  operation  the  change  is 
effeded ; and  the  flrudure  of  the  fecret- 
ing  veflfels  is  too  minute  ever  to  be  in- 
fpeded. 

Let  it  then  be  taken  for  granted,  that  all 
pus  is  formed  by  fome  chemical  operation ; 
and  let  us  next  examine  the  formation  of 
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that  particular  pus  which  has  been  deno- 
minated Syphilitic. 

How  this  poifon  originally  fprung  up, 
is  totally  uncertain  ; but  it  is  now  produced 
only  by  infection. 

It  is  a fadl  equally  extraordinary  and 
melancholy,  that  when  Syphilitic  pus  is 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  human  body, 
matter  is  formed  of  the  fame  noxious  and 
contagious  nature  with  that  applied. 

Many  theories  have  been  invented  to  ex- 
plain this,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  Sy- 
philis ; I fhall  only  take  notice  of  the  two 
moft  diftinguifhed. 

The  firfi:  is,  that  the  poifonous  quality 
arifes  from  a fpecies  of  fermentation  in  the 
Iluids,  produced  by  the  contaQ:  of  Syphilitic 
matter. 

The  fecond  theory  is,  the  Invention  of 

the  moft  philofophic  furgeon  which  this 
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age  has  produced ; and  although  my  ori- 
ginal intention  was,  only  to  confider  Dr. 
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Cullen’s  opinions ; yet,  as  this  fecond  the- 
ory is  fo  very  ingenious,  and  as  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  we  fhould  form  a juft  notion  of 
the  Venereal  Difeafe,  before  we  can  under- 
hand the  manner  in  which  mercury  re- 
moves it,  I fhall  take  the  liberty  to  con- 
/fider  this  latter  theory  alfo. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  celebrated  treatlfe 
on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  fums  up  his  doc- 
trine in  the  two  following  paflages  : 

He  is  of  opinion,  “ That  the  animal  body 
“ has  a power  of  producing  matter  according 
“ to  the  irritation  given,  whereby  the  living 
“ powers  whenever  irritated  in  a particular 
“ manner,  produce  fuch  an  adtion  in  the 
parts,  as  to  generate  a matter  fimilar  In 
“ quality  to  that  which  excited  the  adlion  *.” 
The  fecond  paffage  is,  “ I fhall  therefore 
“ confider  it  (Syphilitic  matter)  as  a poifon, 
“ which,  by  irritating  the  living  parts  in  a 
“ manner  peculiar  to  itfelf,  produces  an  in- 

* Hunter’s  Treatifc  on  the  Vcn.  Difeafe,  p.  17  and  19. 
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“ flammation  peculiar  to  that  Irritation 
“ from  which  a matter  is  produced  peculiar 
“ to  the  inflammation.” 

Mr.  Hunter  therefore  confiders  venereal 
matter  as  an  irritating  fubftance,  which, 
when  applied  to  a part,  Inftead  of  exciting 
the  fecrction  of  common  pus,  like  other 
acrid  fubftances,  has  the  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  making  the  veflels  fecrete  venereal 
pus.  Confiderable  difficulties  however  op- 
pofe  this  hypothcfis. 

Firft,  it  does  not  readily  accord  wfith  an 
obfervation  which  Mr.  Hunter  himfelf  has 
made  in  another  place,  refpeding  the  ufe  of 
fuppuration.  No  one  before  him,  I believe, 
ever  attempted  to  explain  the  ufe  of  fuppur- 
ation, and  he  has  given  an  explahation  of 
its  ufe,  which  is  fatisfaclory  and  convincing 
in  many  cafes. 

“ The  intention  of  fuppuration,  he  fays, 
“ feems  to  be,  to  wafh  away  the  irritating 
“ matter ; fo  that  irritations  are  endeavour- 
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“ ing  to  produce  their  own  deftrudioh,  like 
“ a mote  in  the  eye,  which,  by  increafing  the 
“ fecretion  of  tears,  is  itfelf  waflied  away 
If  this  opinion  is  juft,  and  it  feems  fo 
probable  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  it 
is  a ftrong  objedion  to  the  theory  that  veflels 
fecrete  venereal  pus.  Becaufe  it  muft  then 
be  fuppofed,  that  venereal  pus  is  formed  in 
order  to  wafh  away  venereal  pus,  which 
feems  difficult  to  believe. 

/ 

Befides  this  objedion,  there  is  another  : 
We  cannot  comprehend  how  venereal,  va- 
riolous pus,  and  all  the  other  morbid  poifons, 
for  probably  all  are  formed  by  fimilar  means, 
fhould  always  caufe  the  formation  of  virus 
of  their  own  fpecies.  There  is  here  no 
apparent  connexion  between  the  caufe  and 
the  effed.  For  we  fee  no  reafon  why  vene- 
real pus  fliould  not  occafion  the  fecretion  of 
variolous  matter,  as  well  as  that  of  its  own 
kind. 

♦ Hunter’s  Ven.  Difeafe,  p.  34. 
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If,  however,  to  avoid  thefe  difficulties, 
we  ffiould  take  up  the  opinion,  that  venereal 
pus  is  formed  by  a fpecies  of  fermentation,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  objedions  to  that 
notion  are  ftill  greater,  and  even  infurmount- 
able. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  ftated  feveral.  In  par- 
ticular, he  made  the  experiment  of  apply- 
ing venereal  pus  to  a common  fore,  without 
its  changing  that  fore  into  a venereal  one. 
It  is  evident  that  this  muft  always  have  hap- 
pened if  the  pus  could  ad  as  a ferment. 
But  it  only  happened  once,  although  he 
made  the  experiment  feveral  times. 

And  befides  this,  it  is  a certain  fad,  that 
in  gonorrhoeas,  chancres,  and  buboes,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  before  a cure  is 
accompliffied,  the  difeharge  is  changed  from 
venereal  to  common  pus.  But  if  the  con- 
tagious pus  aded  as  a ferment,  the  dif- 
eharge would  certainly  be  venereal  as  long 
as  it  continued. 
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Thefe  reafons,  I think,  make  it  certain, 
that  venereal  pus  does  not  a6l  as  a ferment. 
Mr.  Hunter’sopinion  muft  therefore  be  well- 
founded  : for  as  the  difcharge  from  go- 
norrhoeas and  chancres  is  venereal  pus, 
that  pus  muft  either  be  formed  at  once  by 
the  action  of  the  veflels,  or  common  pus 
muft  be  formed,  which  is  immediately 
changed  into  venereal  by  feme  fermentative 
procefs.  And  the  latter  opinion  being 
difproved,  the  former  muft  be  juft,  although 
there  are  fome  difiiculties  attending  it. 

When  venereal  matter  is  abforbed,  and 
mixed  with  the  blood,  it  taints  the  confti- 
tution,  and  produces  the  confirmed  lues. 

Mr.  Hunter  explains  the  fymptoms  which 
occur,  by  fuppofmg  that  the  contagious  pus, 
in  circulating  through  the  body,  irritates 
certain  parts,  and  difpofes  them  to  difeafe. 

He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  virus  remains 
only  a ftiort  time  in  .the  body,  and  is  foon 
expelled  by  the  fecretions  j but  that  thofe 
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parts  which  were  contaminated  after  a cer- 
tain time  begin  to  a£t  and  inflame,  and 
all  the  evils  of  this  odious  difeafe  then  go 
on  progrefflvcly. 

The  blood,  according  to  this  theory,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  untainted,  and  every  venereal 
fymptom  is  a local  efle<Jb  produced  by  fome 
particles  of  the  matter  which  were  abforbed, 
irritating  the  folids  in  circulating  through 
them. 

Irritation  is  then  the  foie  caufe  of  the  con- 
ftitutional  fymptoms  of  the  lues  venerea,  as 
well  as  of  the  primary  effeds. 

But  I cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that 
there  mufl:  be  fomething  more  than  mere 
irritation  in  the  cafe.  For,  according  to 
this  theory,  the  virus  is  not  augmented 
within  the  body.  All  the  fymptoms  muft 
therefore  be  produced  by  the  matter  ab- 
forbed. Yet  the  quantity  of  this  is  often 
fo  very  fmall,  and  the  fymptoms  fo  dread- 
ful and  univerfal,  that  it  feems  inapoflTible 
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that  fuch  dlfmal  efFeds  ftiould  proceed  from 
fo  inconfiderable  a caufe. 

It  fometimes  happens,  for  example,  that 
a fmall  chancre  is  healed,  after  being  open 
only  a few  days.  The  quantity  of  matter 
abforbed  in  fuch  a cafe  muft  be  very  fmall ; 
yet  the  moft  unequivocal  fymptoms  of 
univerfal  difeafe  often  are  the  confequences 
of  this  abforption  ; namely,  fever,  ulcers  in 
the  throat,  blotches  over  the  whole  furface 
of  the  body,  violent  pains  in  every  limb, 
and  fwellings  and  ulcerations  in  the  bones. 

All,  or  the  greater  number  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fymptoms  would  undoubtedly 
occur  if  no  mercury  was  given  ; and  thofe 
fymptoms  would  increafe  till  the  patient 
expired  in  the  moft  fhocking  manner.  I 
own  it  feems  to  me  in  the  higheft  degree 
improbable  that  all  this  mifchief  fhould  pro- 
ceed from  the  irritation  of  the  few  particles 
of  venereal  pus  abforbed,  unlefs  the  virus 
was  augmented  in  quantity  by  fome  means 
or  other. 
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This  argument  will  appear  in  a ftronger 
light  when  applied  to  the  poifon  of  the 
fmall-pox.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
difeafes  is  in  many  refpedls  ftriking,  and 
as  Mr.  Hunter  applies  his  theory  to  both 
thefe  polfons,  it  is  fair  to  raife  objedtions 
from  each  of  them. 

In  the  prefent  mode  of  inoculating  for 
the  fmall-pox,  a pundture  of  the  fmalleft 
fize  pofTible  is  made  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet  dipt  in  variolous  pus.  This  raifes 
a fmall  pimple  containing  a grain  or  lefs 
of  matter.  How  much  of  this  is  abforbed 
is  uncertain,  perhaps  fometimes  not  the 
fourth  or  eighth  of  a grain.  But  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  abforption  is,  that  the  whole 
fyftem  is  fometimes  affedted  with  an  alarming 
fever,  and  contagion  flows  from  every  pore 
of  the  body,  fuflicient  to  infedt  ten  thou- 
fand  perfons. 

Can  thefe  fymptoms  proceed  from  the 
few  particles  abforbed  alone,  without  the 
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poifon  being  afterwards  increafed  in  the 
blood  ? For  my  own  part  I cannot  conceive 
this  ; but  am  ftrongly  convinced  that  the 
quantity  of  virus,  both  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  and  fmall-pox,  muft  be  exceedingly 
augmented  in  the  blood  after  abforption, 
and  I know  of  no  other  way  by  which  the 
fymptoms  can  be  accounted  for. 

When  this  is  admitted,  it  is  then  to  be 
inquired,  how  the  quantity  of  virus  can 
be  increafed  in  the  blood. 

I have  already  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  venereal  pus  could  only  be  formed  by 
a chemical  procefs ; and  1 cannot  help 
thinking,  that  this  augmentation  of  the 
virus  muft  ncceffarily  be  accomplifhed  by 
fimilar  means. 

The  precife  mode  has  not  hitherto  been 
difcovercd  ; .and  if  it  were  difcovered,  it 
could  not  probably  be  demonftrated.  As 
the  virus  is  of  a nature  fiii  generis'^  the 
operation  by  which  it  is  formed  may 
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be  unlike  any  other.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  more  fimilar  to  fermentation,  than  to 
any  other  operation  in  nature ; and  the 
adion  of  the  infedling  matter  in  the  blood, 
in  many  refpedts,  refembles  that  of  a fer- 
ment. 

I muft,  however,  take  notice  of  one 
ftriking  difference ; namely,  that  thofe 
fubflances  called  ferments  only  haften  a 
procefs  which  naturally  would  have  taken 
place  of  itfelf. 

For  example,  leaven  quickens  the  fer- 
mentation of  pafte ; but  pafte  naturally 
ferments  of  itfelf,  although  it  requires  a 
longer  time  than  when  mixed  with  leaven. 

Now  common  pus  or  blood  has  natu- 
rally no  tendency  to  form  venereal  virus. 
The  action  of  venereal  matter  upon  the 
blood,  in  that  refpedf,  therefore  differs  from 
that  of  a common  ferment  on  thofe  fub- 
flances on  which  they  operate.  Yet  as  we 
have  no  better  word  than  fermentation  to 
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exprefs  the  change  in  queflion,  we  think 
proper  to  adhere  to  it,  though  fome  patho- 
logifts  have  preferred  the  word  ajfimilatlon. 

While  it  feems  to  us  probable  that  vene- 
real virus  occafions  fomething  like  fermen- 
tation in  the  fluids,  it  is  likewife  evident 
that  it  irritates  the  folids. 

A complete  explanation  of  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  therefore,  can 
only  be  obtained,  by  admitting,  in  fome 
degree,  both  the  theories  of  irritation  and 
fermentation. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  I am  of  opinion,  that 
by  the  contadt  of  infedtious  matter,  the 
internal  furface  of  the  urethra  is  irritated. 
Inflammation  and  fuppuration  enfue,  and, 
by  fome  peculiar  adtion  of  the  fecreting 
veflTels,  venereal  matter  is  formed. 

The  gradual  abatement  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  final  difappearance  of  the 
fymptoms,  when  no  remedies  are  applied, 
is  owing  to  the  caufe  afcribed  by  the  cele- 
brated 
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brated  furgeon  whofe  work  we  have  be- 
fore fo  much  noticed,  namely,  to  the  parts 
affe<Sted  becoming  lefs  and  lefs  fufceptiblc 
of  the  irritation  * ; a circumftance  common 
to  aim  oft  every  irritation  that  affeds  the 
human  body. 

The  fame  caufes  account  for  the  appear- 
ance and  progrefs  of  chancres. 

The  irritation  of  the  virus  excites  inflam- 
mation, fuppuration,  and  ulceration,  and 
the  matter  formed  is  venereal.  Thefe 
fymptoms  do  not  abate  or  wear  out  of 
themfelves,  as  in  the  gonorrhoea,  by  the 
parts  becoming  accuftomed  to,  or  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  irritation,  becaufe  the  fame 
parts  do  not  continue  to  be  irritated  ; for 
the  ulceration  forming  a perpetual  fuccel^ 
fion  of  furfaces,  the  fore  therefore  fpreads 
without  end. 

In  the  progrefs  of  abforption  the  fame 
effeds  often  occur  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

» P-  34* 
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But  when  the  venereal  matter  gets  into 
the  blood,  and  is  diffufed  over  the  body  by 
the  circulation,  a new  and  different  fet  of 
fymptoms  take  place.  It  is  fome  time, 
however,  before  they  appear.  The  virus 
is  perhaps  fo  much  diluted  by  being  min- 
gled with  the  chyle,  and  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood,  that  it  is  incapable  of  irritating  the 
conftitution. 

At  laft,  however,  the  poifon  begins  to 
work.  Sometimes  only  one  or  two  parts  of 
the  body  become  difeafed,  at  others  the  mif- 
chief  is  extremely  general.  It  is  chiefly 
from  this  laft  circumftance  that  I am  per- 
fuaded,  contrary  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinion, 
that  the  virus  is  augmented  in  the  blood  by 
a kind  of  fermentation.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  the  venereal  pus  can  a<ft  upon  the  blood 
in  any  refpe£l  like  a ferment,  there  is  no 
longer  any  wonder  that  the  fymptoms  are 
general.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  extra- 
ordinary, 
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ordinary,  that  any  part  of  the  body  fhould 
efcape. 

But  with  this  contagion,  as  well  as  with 
all  others,  fome  parts  of  the  body  are  eafily 
affected  ; fome  with  more  difficulty,  and 
others  are  not  at  all  fucceptible  of  irritation. 

In  the  fmall-pox,  for  example,  where 
the  virus  is  always  contagious,  and  fome- 
times  malignant,  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  the  paffiages  into  it,  only  are  capable  of 
being  affefted. 

In  Syphilis,  the  vulnerable  parts  are 
unfortunately  more  numerous ; the  throat, 
the  ffiin,  periofteum,  and  bones,  are  the 
parts  chiefly  a<fted  upon. 

But  the  difeafe  which  occurs  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  conftitution  in  general  being 
contaminated,  is  fomewhat  of  a different 
nature  from  that  which  takes  place  imme- 
diately on  the  local  contadi  of  the  virus. 

The  inflammation  in  the  fecondary  fymp- 
toms  is  not  fo  violent,  the  ulceration  does 
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not  fpread  fo  rapidly,  and  the  pus  formed 
is  not  infedious. 

The  difference  is  owing  to  the  primary 
fymptoms  being  produced  by  venereal  pus, 
and  the  fecondary  by  venereal  blood.  The 
ferment  in  the  blood  feems  to  form  a virus 
of  a milder  kind,  or  at  lead:  of  fuch  a kind 
as  is  incapable  of  occafioning  the  fecretion 
of  infedious  pus. 

The  opinion  of  fomething  like  ferment- 
ation taking  place  in  the  blood,  is  corro- 
borated by  the  extraordinary  fymptoms 
which  have  taken  place  in  fome  perfons 
from  having  had  a tooth  tranfplanted. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  narrated  fix  cafes  of 
this,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  difeafe 
thus  produced  was  not  the  venereal  difeafe. 

He  has  fhewn  that,  in  fome  inftances,  the 
complaints  were  cured  without  mercury  at 
all ; and  where  mercury  was  ufed,  that  in 
one  cafe  a cure  was  produced  by  a quantity 
too  fmall  for  extirpating  the  venereal  virus,- 
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if  it  had  exifted.  And  that  in'  other  in- 
ftances,  the  difeafe  recurred  repeatedly, 
notwithftanding  courfes  of  mercury  were 
ufed  fufficient  to  eradicate  a venereal  in- 
fedlion. 

The  arguments  and  chain  of  reafonli^ 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hunter  on  this  fubjed; 
are  admirable  ; and  they  demonftrate  that 
the  difeafe  which  has  been  fometimes  pro- 
duced by  tranfplanting  teeth,  is  not  exadily 
fimilar  to  the  common  venereal  difeafe. 

A difeafe  of  fome  kind  or  other  however 
certainly  is  produced.  And  it  is  well  worth 
inveftigating,  of  what  nature  this  difeafe  is, 
and  what  is  its  proximate  caufe. 

Mr.  Hunter  conjectures,  that  the  irrita- 
teon  arifmg  from  the  infertion  of  a frefh 
tooth,  even  although  perfectly  free  from 
all  difeafe,  is  fufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  fymptoms  that  have  ever  taken  place.  ' 

Notwithftanding  the  great  and  fincere 
deference  I have  for  this  gentleman’s  opi- 
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nion,  i confefs  that  it  ftrikes  my  mind  as 
very  improbable,  that  a difeafe  fhould  be 
created  in  a conftitution,  by  inferring  into 
the  mouth  a tooth  free  from  all  difeafe.  It 
appears  to  me  more  probable,  that  in  all  the 
inftances  where  extraordinary  fymptoms 
occurred,  the  tranfplanted  teeth  were  em- 
bued  with  fome  diftemper,  although  they, 
as  well  as  the  perfons  from  whom  they  were 
taken,  feemed  found  and  healthy. 

Irritation  alone  might  produce  in- 
flammation, and  perhaps  caries  in  the 
focket,  from  the  tranfplanted  tooth  a£ting 
like  a hard  extraneous  fubftance ; but  I 
cannot  conceive  how  the  fimple  irritation 
of  the  focket  of  a tooth  fhould  occafion 
blotches  on  the  fkin,  ulceration  in  the  throat, 
nodes  in  the  bones,  and  pains  in  the  limbs. 
All  thefe  fymptoms  have  occurred  from 
tranfplanting  teeth,  but  have  never  been 
obferved  to  occur  from  drawing  a tooth,  or 
from  performing  any  other  operation  on  the 
2 jaw- 
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jaw-bone,  however  painful  or  irritating. 
And  fince  irritations  of  a far  more  violent 
kind  do  not  produce  fuch  extraordinary 
fymptoms,  I think  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  {lighter  irritations  do. 

The  tranfplanted  teeth.  In  my  opinion, 
a£ted  very  differently  from  a common  ex- 
traneous body.  They  feem  to  have  been 
peculiarly'noxious,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
have  been  tainted  with  fome  difeafe. 

The  difeafe  which  it  is  moil  natural  to 
fufpe£t,  is  that  to  which  the  fymptoms  have 
the  greatefl  refemblance. 

In  one  iniliance,  Mr.  Hunter  fufpeded 
that  the  fymptoms  which  followed  the 
tranfplantation  were  fcrophulous ; but  he 
thought  at  the  fame  time,  that  this -was 
owing  to  the  fcrophulous  conftitution  of 
the  perfon  who  received  the  tooth,  and  not 
to  any  difeafe  in  the  perfon  from  whom  it 
was  taken.  Yet  this  is  difficult  to  prove, 
and  it  feems  no  way  impoffiblc  for  fero- 
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phula  to  be  communicated.  But  in  moft 
of  the  cafes,  the  fymptoms  had  a far  greater 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  than  to  thofe  of  fcrophula. 

For  the  gums  inflamed  and  ulcerated  with 
great  violence,  the  focket  into  which  the 
tranfplanted  tooth  was  inferted  frequently 
became  carious ; in  fome  inflances  ulcers 
took  place  in  the  throat,  blotches  on  the 
fkin,  and  fwellings  on  the  bones  near  the 
fuperficies.  All  thefe  fymptoms,  and  every 
appearance  of  complaint,  were  generally 
diflipated  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  facjfs,  there  are 
Tome  circumftances  which  mark,  that  the 
difeafe  produced  by  tranfplanting  teeth 
differs  from  the  common  venereal  difeafe. 

After  the  infertion  of  the  teeth,  the 
fymptoms  were  later  in  breaking  out  than 
ufually  happens  after  venereal  infedion.  In 
one  inftance,  fea-bathing  produced  a cure; 
in  another  the  fymptoms  gave  way  of 
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thea'jfelves.  In  two  others,  although  the 
fymptoms  yielded  to  mercury,  they  again 
recurred  after  fuch  courfes  were  given,  as 
were  fufficient  to  eradicate  the  veilereal 
difeafe.  And  in  one  cafe,  a courfe  of  mer- 
cury  too  flight  to  remove  a venereal  infec- 
tion, proved  fufficient  to  cure  the  difeafe. 

From  thefe  fadls,  and  from  the  reafoning 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  it  feems  clear,  that  the 
difeafe  in  queftion  differed  confiderably  from 
the  common  venereal  difeafe.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  difeafe  was  not  ex- 
cited by  a tooth  infedted  with  that  virus. 

The  common  venereal  difeafe  is  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  venereal  pus 
to  the  body. 

But  it  is  very  poffible  that  the  applica- 
tion of  venereal  blood  ffiould  likewife  pro- 
duce a difeafe.  And  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  difeafe  produced  in  the 
one  way,  ffiould  exactly  refemble  that 
produced  in  the  other. 
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On  the  contrary,  a difierent  fet  of  fymp- 
toms  ought  to  be  expected ; for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  virus  in  fome  degree  changes 
its  nature  in  its  paffage  through  the  human 
body. 

The  matter  of  gonorrhoeas  and  chancres 
is  generally  the  firft  formed,  and  is  probably 
the  mofl:  virulent  kind.  That  of  the  bubo 
is  perhaps  a little  changed  by  being  mingled 
•with  the  lymph  ; for  venereal  buboes  forae- 
times  heal  without  mercury. 

When  the  contagious  pus  is  mingled  with 
the  blood,  the  virus  is  augmented,  as  I ima- 
gine, by  fome  fpecies  of  fermentation. 

But  this  new  virus  is  certainly  not  like 
the  old.  For  the  blotches  and  ulcerations 
which  take  place  in  confequence  of  a con- 
taminated conftitution,  by  no  means  re- 
femble  chancres,  either  in  their  appearance 
or  progrefs. 

The  pus  of  fecondary  ulcerations  Is  fo 
different  from  that  of  a chancre,  that  it  is 
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incapable  of  producing  infedion.  This 
Mr.  Hunter  difcovered  by  adual  experi- 
ments, for  he  found  that  this  pus,  when  put 
into  a recent  wound,  occafioned  no  difeafe, 
and  did  not  prevent  its  healing  in  the  ufual 
time. 

It  is  perfedly  confonant  with  the  view 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  give  of  the 
venereal  difeafe,  that  the  tranfplanting  a 
tainted  tooth  fliould  produce  fymptoms  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  Syphilis. 

When  a conftitution  is  tainted  with  Sy- 
philis, the  fecondary  ulcers  never  heal 
without  mercury.  Thefe  ulcers  proceed 
from  virus  in  the  blood ; and  whatever  ef- 
forts the  conftitution  makes  to  heal  them 
are  fruitlefs,  becaufe  the  blood  which  cir- 
culates through  the  ulcerated  furfaces  is 
tainted.  The  fores  therefore  miift  continue 
to  fpread  till  the  virus  is  correded. 

But  the  ulceration  in  the  gums  and 
alveolar  procefs,  from  inferting  a contami- 
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nated  tooth,  is  not  prevented  from  healing’ 
by  the  fame  caufe.  For  the  blood  is  pure 
which  circulates  through  the  Inflamed  gums 
and  focket  of  the  tooth  j and  therefore, 
wheti  the  tooth,  the  caufe  of  the  mifchief, 
is  extraded,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the 
ulceration  fhould  flop,  and  that  the  fore 
fhould  heal  without  mercury. 

Although  the  removal  of  the  tooth  in  the 
cafes  alluded  to  always  favoured  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe  in  the  focket,  yet  it  did  not  era- 
dicate the  complaint.  The  conftitution, 
after  a certain  period,  was  affeded  by 
abforbing  the  contagious  blood  contain- 
ed in  the  tainted  tooth.  True  Syphilis, 
however,  was  not-  by  this  means  pro- 
duced. The  virus  was  changed  in  its 
paffage,  either  by  the  adion  of  the  veifels, 
or  by  being  mixed  with  the  lymph  and 
chyle.  The  Syphilitic  virus  was  therefore 
not  generated  in  the  blood,  but  a difeafe 
was  produced  of  an  exceedingly  difagree- 
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able  nature,  which  had  a ftrong  refem- 
blance  to  Syphilis,  but  differing  from  it  in 
many  particulars,  and  efpecially  in  this, 
that  the  conftitutioii  alone  appeared  fome- 
times  able  to  overcome  it. 

The  opinion  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  imprefs,  that  the  venereal  virus  changes 
its  nature  during  its  progrefs  through  the 
living  body,  is  farther  corroborated  by  the 
extraordinary  fymptoms  which  have  fome- 
times  appeared  in  nurfes  and  infants. 

Infants  fuckled  by  infected  nurfes,  are 
fo  often  feized  with  complaints  refem- 
bling  the  venereal  difeafe,  that  it  leaves  very- 
little  doubt  of  their  having  been  contami- 
nated. The  difeafe,  whether  conveyed  by 
the  milk,  or  by  contadl  with  the  nurfe,  is 
of  fo  mild  a nature,  that  the  conftitution 
alone,  unaffifted  by  mercury,  has  been  able 
to  diffipate  it. 
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Tainted  children  have  likewife  commu- 
nicated an  infedion  to  nurfes. 

Mr.  Hunter,  with  his  ul'ual  attention 
to  nature,  obferved,  that  the  difeafes 
excited  in  nurfes  from  children  fuppofed 
to  be  contaminated  with  Syphilis,  and 
in  children  from  infeded  nurfes,  dif- 
fered from  the  common  venereal  'difeafe ; 
he  therefore  concluded  that  fuch  nurfes 
and  children  had  not  the  venereal  difeafe. 
And  his  conclufion  is  juft  : the  difeafe  they 
were  infeded  with,  is  certainly  not  the  ufual 
venereal  difeafe  ; but  it  is  a difeafe  derived 
perhaps  originally  from  that  ftock,  and 
changed  by  the  various  mixtures  and  tranf- 
fufions  it  has  undergone. 

There  is  adually  an  hofpital  at  Paris 
folely  for  infants  who  are  born  with  the 
venereal  contagion,  which  generally  proves 
too  powerful  for  their  delicate  frames.  For 
although  the  greateft  attention  appears  to 
6 be 
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be  paid  to  them,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  die 

I fhall  now  conclude  my  remarks  upon 
the  theory  of  the  Luts  Venerea^  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  fome  centuries  ago,  almoft  every 
difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  fome 
humour  or  affedion  of  the  blood. 

This  having  been  found  in  many  in- 
ftances  ill  founded,  has  tempted  fome  per- 
fons  to  rejecSt  humoral  pathology  altogether; 
an  extreme  perhaps  as  erroneous  as  the 
other.  Our  bodies  are  compofed  of  folids 
and  fluids,  and  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  that  both  are  fufceptible  of 
difeafe. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  neither  the  theories  of  irritation, 
or  fermentation  alone,  will  explain  all  the 
phsenomena  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  This 

* Vide  Hiftoire  de  la  S.  R.  de  Medicine  a Paris.  Annee 
1779,  p.  j8i. 
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can  only  be  done  by  admitting,  that  the 
venereal  virus  a£ts  both  upon  the  folids  and 
fluids.  Upon  the  folids  it  caufes  inflamma- 
ti6n  and  fuppuration  ; on  the  fluids  it  oc- 
cafions  fomething  like  fermentation,  by 
which  the  poifon  is  augmented  ad  in^ 
jh  lit  urn. 
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A^T  E R having  attempted  to  give  the 
theory  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  I fhall 
next  proceed  to'confider  its  antidote.  The 
difeovery  of  this  is  perhaps  the  mod  fortu- 
nate that  ever  was  made  by  mankind  ; for 
the  effed:s  of  the  venereal  virus  upon  the 
human  conftitution are  the  mod fliocking  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  The  famed  Vis  Me~ 
dicatrix  Natures  is  totally  unable  even  to 
put  a check  to  its  ravages. 

If  fome  medicine  therefore  had  not  been 
difeovered,  capable  of  counteracting  its  vio- 
lence, every  perfon  whofe  habit  was  once 
contaminated,  mud  inevitably  have  expired 
by  a lingering  torture. 

Our  ancedors,  whofe  indudry  was  diarp- 
ened  by  the  dreadful  effedts  of  the  difeafe, 
at  length  happily  difeovered  that  Mercury 
had  the  power  of  curing  it, 
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This  mineral  had  been  long  in  ufe  as  a 
medicine.  It  had  been  found  ferviccable  in 
many  eruptive  difeafes,  particularly  herpes, 
and  leprofy,  and  therefore  naturally  was 
tried  in  venereal  eruptions,  almoft  as  foon 
as  the  difeafe  appeared  in  Europe. 

But  as  the  proper  management  of  Mer- 
cury was  not  at  firft  underftood,  it  was 
either  ufed  in  too  fmall  a dofe,  which  ren- 
dered it  inelfedual,  or  in  too  great  a one, 
which  often  proved  fatal. 

The  danger  of  large  dofes  was  fo  great, 
that  no  regular  phyfician,  who  had  either 
humanity  or  regard  for  his  reputation,  would 
recommend  it.  It  was  therefore  only  ex- 
hibited by  quacks,  and  men  of  defperate 
characters  ; and  dreadful  work  they  made 
with  it.  For  thinking  the  greater  the  dofe, 
the  better  chance  there  was  of  curing,  they 
ufed  it  in  fuch  quantities,  that  few  furvived 
the  treatment.  Some  however  recovered  ; 
and  as  no  other  remedy  was  known,  regular 
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phyficians  and  furgeons  gradually  adopted 
it,  and  improved  the  manner  of  exhibiting 
it  to  fuch  a degree,  that  at  prefent  it  is  ge- 
nerally both  a fafe  and  almoft  certain  cure 
for  every  fymptom  of  the  venereal  virus. 

But  notwithftanding  that  the  fadt  of  its 
curing  the  fyphilitic  poifon  is  now  univer- 
fally  admitted,  the  mode  in  which  it  ac- 
complifhes  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  on. 

Dr.  Cullen  maintains,  that  Mercury  adls 
fimply  by  exciting  a great  evacuation,  and 
that  the  virus  is  thrown  out  by  fome  of  the 
excretories. 

This  likewife  was  the  earlieft  opinion, 
and  a very  natural  one  ; becaufe  it  was  the 
ancient  pradlice  to  exhibit  Mercury  in  fuch 
large  dofes,  as  always  excited  fome  great 
evacuation. 

In  a complaint  in  w^hich  Dr.  Cullen  was 
probably  little  converfant,  he  remained 
fatisfied  with  the  opinion  generally  re- 
ceived. 
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But  as  it  is  now  afcertained  in  the  moft 
authentic  manner,  that  Syphilis  can  be 
cured  without  the  fenfible  increafe  of  any 
cx^acuation  whatever,  fome  other  explanation 
of.  the  falutary  effedb  of  Mercury  feemed 
requifite,  efpecially  as  the  greatcft  evacu- 
ations, when  excited  by  other  means,  are 
found  to  have  no  effe(£t  in  diminifhing  the 
violence  of  the  diforder. 

Mr.  Hunter,  after  pointing  out  the  infuf- 
ficiency  of  the  above-mentioned  explana- 
tion, gives  his  own  opinion,  which  I be- 
lieve is  perfedly  original,  and  quite  con- 
formable to  his  theory  of  the  adlion  of  the 
venereal  poifon. 

“ Mercury  *,  in  his  opinion,  operates 
“ upon  the  principle  of  deftroying  the 
“ difeafed  adtion  of  the  living  parts,  counter- 
“ adting  the  venereal  poifon,  by  producing 
“ another  of  a different  kind.” 

* Vide  Hunter’s  Venereal  Difcafe,  page  344.. 
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This  opinion,  the  ingenuity  of  which 
I have  always  admired,  requires  fome  ex- 
planation. The  concife  manner  in  which 
it  is  expreffed,  has  prevented  it  from  being 
fully  underftood  ; but  with  fome  addition  to 
his  theory,  I imagine  it  will  at  once  ac- 
count for  the  action  of  Mercury  on  the 
venereal  difeafe,  and  correfpond  perfedlly 
with  the  opinion  I have  advanced  refpeQing 
that  virus. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  theory  is  founded  upon  this 
fad,  that  the  human  body  is  capable  of 
being  irritated  in  a great  variety  of  ways, 
and  that  different  irritations  produce  dif- 
ferent adions. 

/ 

For  example,  cantharides,  vitriol  of  cop- 
per, the  venereal  and  variolous  matter,  all 
irritate  the  body  in  different  ways,  and  a 
different  kind  of  adion  takes  place  in 
the  body  to  alleviate  each  of  them.  Al- 
though it  feems  extraordinary,  that  every 
irritating  fubftance  ffiould  affed  the  moving 
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fibres  in  a different  manner ; yet  it  muff: 
be  acknowledged,  that,  extraordinary  as  it 
feems,  it  correfponds  with  many  facts  re- 
fpefting  the  nerves. 

The  exquifite  nicety  with  which  the 
nerves  are  enabled  to  difcriminate  fenfa- 
tions,  is  wonderful.  The  guffatory  and 
optic  nerves  difcover  different  flavours  and 
tints  in  almoft  every  fubftance  in  nature. 
The  olfadory  nerves  fhew  an  aftoniffiing 
delicacy  in  diftinguiflaing  the  different  fcents 
of  the  invifible  effluvia  floating  in  the  air  ; 
and  the  auditory  nerves  are  varioufly  af- 
feded  even  by  tremours  and  vibrations  of 
the  air  itfelf. 

It  is  therefore  perfedly  confiftent  with, 
and  in  foine  meafure  analogous  to  thefc 
fads,  to  admit,  that  irritating  fubftaiices 
fliould  excite  the  body  in  different  ways, 
which  muff  proceed  from  differences  in  the 
minute  conftituent  particles  of  the  different 
fubffances. 
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As  irritations  of  different  kinds  are  ex- 
cited, it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  the 
adions  in  the  body  which  are  produced 
in  confequence  of  thofe  various  irritations, 
will  likewife  be  of  various  kinds.  But,  al- 
though the  adions  differ  inforae  refpedfs,  yet 
they  have  probably  all  one  common  objed;; 
namely,  to  throw  off  the  irritating  fubftance, 
or  relieve  the  body  from  its  influence. 

In  the  venereal  virus,  therefore,  the  fup- 
puration  and  ulceration  are  confidered  as 
efforts  of  nature,  to  throw  off  the  irritating 
fubftance. 

The  reafon-  of  their  failing  is,  that  the 
virus  produces  fuch  an  adlon  in  the  veffels, 
that  they  form  venereal  matter.  But 
whether  this  is  the  reafon  or  not,  the 
fore  does  not  ufually  heal  of  itfelf,  but  goes 
on  fpreading.  Mercury,  however,  when 
applied  to  the  fore,  is  often  found  to  ftop 
the  progrefs  of  the  ulceration,  and  fpeedily 
to  heal  it. 
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This  is  the  fad;  to  be  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter’s  theory,  the  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  Mercury  irritates  the 
part  which  is  already  irritated  by  the  vene- 
real virus  ; and  that,  in  confequence  of  this 
double  irritation,  the  nature  of  the  excite- 
ment is  completely  changed.  Either  the 
part  is  rendered  infufceptible  of  the  vene- 
real irritation  altogether,  fo  that  only  the 
mercurial  irritation  remains ; or  elfe  the 
two  irritating  fubftances,  Mercury  and  Ve- 
nereal Virus,  caufe  a third  fpecies  of  irri- 
tation different  from  either. 

Whichever  of  thofe  modes  is  thought 
moft  probable,  the  nature  of  the  irritation 
is  certainly  changed,  and  the  adion  of  the 
living  body  muft  be  changed  likewife,  and 
of  courfe  the  fore  becomes  quite  of  a dif- 
ferent nature. 

The  fpecies  of  fore  produced  by  Mercury 
happens  to  be  mild,  and  eafily  difpofed  toheal, 
and  therefore  it  granulates  and  cicatrizes. 

It 
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It  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that  the  moft 
ftimulant  mercurial  preparations  generally 
fucceed  beft  in  curing  venereal  fores.  Red 
precipitate,  and  folutions  of  corrofive  fub- 
iiinate,  anfwer  better  than  mild  mercurial 
ointment. 

It  has  alfo  been  found,  that  other  ftimu- 
lants  befides  Mercury  fometimes  can  cure 
chancres,  particularly  verdigris,  vitriol  of 
copper,  lunar  cauftic,  , and  burnt  alum. 
Thefe  fubftances  accomplifh  this,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Mercury  ; that  is,  by  excit- 
ing the  moving  fibres,  and  altering  the  na- 
ture of  the  ftimulus. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  however,  that 
all  irritating  fubftances  will  conftantly  cure 
a chancre;  many  of  thefe  which  have  been 
mentioned,  on  the  contrary,  often  increafe 
the  ulceration,  and  are  therefore  dan- 
gerous. The  mercurial  ftimulants  fome- 
times have  this  effedt,  as  well  as  the  others ; 
which  is  owing  to  fome  peculiar  ftate 
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of  the  moving  fibres,  and  Is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  For  we  know  that 
common  ulcerations  which  are  not  venereal, 
often  fpread  with  great  violence. 

One  might  naturally  imagine  a priori^ 
that  the  application  of  ftimulants  to  chancres 
would  always  make  them  fpread.  And  it 
is  rather  furprizing,  that  the  excitement  of 
Mercury  and  virus  combined  does  not  “al- 
ways caiife  a greater  ulceration,  than  the 
virus  alone.  But  as  the  ulceration  is  an 
effort  of  the  Vh  Medicatrlx  Natura^  to 
throw  off  a noxious  fubftance,  it  is  not  ex- 
cited altogether  in  proportion  to  the  irrita- 
tion, but  rather  perhaps  proportionally  to 
the  danger. 

The  application  of  many  ftimulants  being 
lefs  dangerous  to  the  conftitution  than  the 
venereal  virus,  does  not  therefore  occafion 
fo  great  an  alarm,  although  the  pain  and 
irritation  they  produce  is  very  great.  Red 
precipitate,  when  put  upon  a chancre,  al- 
though 
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though  it  irritates  and  makes  the  fore  fmart, 
often  favours  the  healing,  becaufe  it  prevents 
the  more  baneful  excitement  of  the  virus. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter appears  to  be  rational,  and  analogous 
to  what  we  know  of  the  operations  of  the 
animal  oeconomv  in  other  inftances. 

But  the  above  is  only  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  local  application 
of  Mercury  cures  chancres.  Much  remains 
ftill  to  be  accounted  for ; as  it  is  well  known 
that  Mercury,  when  thrown  into  the  blood, 
will  likewife  make  a chancre  heal  up,  al- 
though no  application  whatever  is  made  to 
the  fore  itfelf ; and  not  only  heals  the 
fore,  but  prevents  any  return  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  This  manner  of  healing  the  fore  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  Mer- 
cury’s being  brought  to  the  chancre  in  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation  : which,  however, 
appears  very  improbable,  for  two  or  three 
grains  of  corrofivefublimate  taken  Internally 
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in  the  courfe  of  a fortnight  will  fometimes 
cure  a chancre. 

When  we  confider  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
quantity  thus  diffufed  through  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  and  how  very  minute  the 
portion  of  the  medicine  muft  be  that  can 
poffibly  be  carried  to  the  chancre,  (if  ever 
any  arrives  there,)  it  muft,  I think,  be  abfurd 
to  imagine  that  fo  minute  a particle  touch- 
ing the  chancre  for  perhaps  only  an  inftant 
can  produce  a cure. 

Dropping  this  opinion  as  incredible,  let 
us  refieOt  a little  on  the  caufe  of  the  chancre’s 
fpreading,  and  we  may  be  led  perhaps  to  a 
more  probable  explanation  of  its  healing. 

It  has  been  already  ftiewn  that  the  chancre 
is  produced  by  irritation.  Irritability  Is  a 
property  of  the  moving,  or  mufcular  fibres 
only;  for  no  other  are  capable  of  contrading. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  power  of 
contradion  in  the  mufcular  fibres  was  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  brain,  and  con- 
veyed 
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veyed  to  them  by  the  nerves  ; but  it  is 
now  well  known  that  mufcular  fibres  have 
a vis  injita  of  contracting,  even  when  a 
mufcle  is  rendered  paralytic,  whether  by 
the  nerves  being  cut,  or  rendered  incapable 
of  their  office  by  difeafe.  This  power  is 
moft  confpicuous  in  the  involuntary  inufcles, 
and  particularly  in  the  mufcular  coats  of 
veffels.  Something  of  a fimilar  power  exifls 
even  in  vegetables,  although  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  fuch  thing  as  a nervous  power 
in  any  vegetable,  nor  indeed  can  any  be 
difcovered  in  fome  of  the  loweft  orders  of 
the  animal  creation.  Yet  the  veffels  of  both 
are  endowed  with  a power  of  aCting,  by 
-which  they  take  in  nutriment,  propel  their 
juices,  increafe  in  growth,  multiply  their 
fpecies,  and  produce  fruits,  flowers,  and 
feeds. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  this  power  that 
the  fenfitive  plant  fhrinks  from  the  touch  ; 
and  that  the  oyfler,  upon  the  leaft  im- 
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preffion,  contrads  that  mufcle  which  clofes 
its  fhell.  It  is  likewife  from  this  power, 
that,  when  any  injury  is  done*  to  thole  ani- 
mals or  vegetables,  actions  take  place  in 
their  veffels  to  remedy  the  injury. 

Various  are  the  caufes  which  excite  this 
power  in  the  mufcular  fibres.  Heat  and 
many  other  impreffions  have  this  elfedt ; 
but  we  are  too  ignorant  of  the  mechanical 
ftrudure  and  chemical  properties  of  thofe 
bodies,  to  have  any  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  thofe  caufes  produce  the  above  efiedls. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  man,  or  even 
for  moft  animals,  to  have  this  power  only. 
Another  principle  of  action  was  requifite  to 
fit  them  for  the  complicated  duties  they  were 
intended  to  perform.  A brain  and  nerves 
are  therefore  given,  in  which  is  refident  the 
quality  of  fenfation,  and  a power  of  con- 
trol over  the  mufcular  fibres. 

This  laft  power  does  not  annihilate  the 
one  formerly  mentioned;  for  the  irritable 
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continues  to  exift,  even  when  a part  is  de- 
prived of  the  nervous  power. 

Mufcular  fibres  in  man,  and  all  the  more 
perfect  animals,  may  therefore  be  excited  to 
adt,  either  by  roufing  the  irritable,  or  ner- 
vous principle. 

To  bring  all  this  difcuflion  to  the  point 
originally  in  view,  we  are  to  confider  upon 
which  of  thofe  principles  the  Venereal  Virus 
ads.  It  feems  to  me  probable  that  it  ads 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  irritable 
principle.  For  Venereal  Virus  occafions  no 
pain  w'hen  applied,  and  none  is  ever  felt 
till  inflammation  takes  place.  Cantharides 
likewife  appear  to  ad  chiefly  upon  the 
irritable  principle,  becaufe  although  they 
give  a great  deal  of  pain,  yet  it  is  not  till 
inflammation  has  taken  place.  The  unin-" 
flamed  nerves  feem  not  to  be  capable  of 
conveying  the  flimulus  of  the  Cantharides. 
And  when  a blifter  is  applied  to  a para- 
lytic limb,  where  the  nerves  do  not  per- 
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form  their  office,  it  excites  inflammation,  as 
in  a found  part. 

It  feems  then  probable,  that  Venereal 
Virus  excites  inflammation  from  ftimulating 
the  irritable,  but  not  the  nervous  principle ; 
and  although  the  experiment  will  never, 
and  certainly  ought  never,  to  be  tried,  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  Venereal 
Pus  was  applied  to  a paralytic  limb,  or  any 
part  from  whatever  caufe  deprived  of  nerves, 
it  would  excite  a chancre  in  the  fame 
manner  as  when  applied  to  a part  where 
the  nerves  are  entire.  If  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Virus  ads  upon  the  irritable  principle,  it 
may  feem  probable  that  the  medicine  which 
counterads  the  Virus,  likewife  ads  upon 
the  irritable  principle.  But  this  is  by  rio 
means  certain  ; becaufe,  as  the  nerves  have 
a control  over  the  mufcular  fibres,  impref- 
fions  made  upon  the  brain  may  tend  either 
to  diminifh  or  augment  the  adion  of  the 
mufcular  fibres. 
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Mercury,  moft  probably,  ads  both  upon 
the  irritable  and  nervous  principle.  When 
applied  locally,  it  operates  chiefly  upon  the 
irritable  principle ; but  when  it  produces 
its  efFeds  in  confequence  of  circulating  in 
the  blood,  it  muft  chiefly  ad  upon  the  brain ; 
for  the  irritable  principle  can  only  be 
aifeded  by  the  Mercury’s  coming  into  con- 
tad  with  the  part  difeafed.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  Mercury  thrown  into  the  habit  is 
often  fo  fmall,  and  being  diffufed  through 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  fo  little  can  ever 
reach  the  chancre,  that  it  is  quite  incredible, 
as  was  already  faid,  that  the  healing  of  the 
fore  fhould  be  produced  by  its  contad. 

But  the  nervous  principle  may  be  affeded 
more  eafiily ; for  a very  conflderable  pro- 
portion of  the  mafs  of  blood  which  ifliies 
from  the  heart  is  fent  to  the  brain.  Haller 
thinks  not  lefs  than  one  fixth  part  of  the 
whole  ; and,  in  confequence  of  this,  a very 
great  effed  is  produced  upon  that  organ, 
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which  occafiqns  confiderable  efFedl  upon  the 
whole  conftitution.  A variety  of  fymptoms 
are  therefore  produced  ; all  of  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  are  efforts  in  the  conftitution  to 
get  rid  of  the  Mercury;  a new  difeafe  is 
therefore  ftirred  up  in  the  body,  and  a ftop 
is  put  to  the  ulceration  which  was  going  on 
from  the  irritation  of  the  Venereal  Virus. 
The  whole  powers  of  the  body  are  affected 
by  the  Mercury,  which  is  a new  poifon  in- 
troduced : the  actions  of  the  conftitution  are 
entirely  turned  to  the  expulfion  of  it,  and  the 
parts  become  infenfible  to  the  irritation  of  the 
Venereal  Virus.  The  fore  of  courfe  heals. 

It  is  well  known,  that  chancres  generally 
ftop  fpreading,  or  heal  up,  whenever  the 
patient  catches  a fever.  This  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  principle  which  has  been 
mentioned ; namely,  that  the  adtions  of 
the  body  are  totally  altered  by  the  fuperior 
irritation  which  occafions  the  fever.  But 
chancres  will  not  always  heal  when  there  is 
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a fever,  for  they  do  not  always  heal  even 
in  confequence  of  the  exhibition  of  Mer- 
cury ; and  the  fore  fometimes  remains 
open  long  after  the  Venereal  Virus  is  tho- 
roughly extinguifhed,  owing  either  to  the 
indolent  or  difeafed  ftate  of  the  velTels  of 
the  part,  or  to  fome  vice  in  the  conftitution. 
Local  and  general  remedies  of  a different 
kind  are  in  thefe  cafes  requifite  to  make  the 
fore  heal  up. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  adion 
of  Mercury  upon  the  folids  only,  we  now 
proceed  to  make  ibme  obfervations  upon  its 
adlion  on  the  fluids. 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  the  Vene- 
real Virus  produces  fomething  like  ferment- 
ation in  the  fluids  : no  permanent  cure  can 
be  accompliflied,  therefore,  without  this  fer- 
mentation is  ftopt.  Mercury  certainly  . has 
the  power  of  flopping-  this  fermentation : 
but  this  cannot  be  effeded  by  any  chemical 
3 change 
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change  being  made  in  the  blood,  fimply  by 
its  mixing  with  the  Mercury  which  is  dif- 
fufed  through  it.  For  the  fermentation  is 
fometimes  ftopt,  and  the  cure  completed,  by 
fo  very  fmall  a quantity  of  this  medicine, 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  thefe 
effe61s  are  produced  by  fome  other  caufe 
than  the  mere  mixture  of  fo  minute  a quan- 
tity with  the  whole  mafs  of  blood.  But 
* 

Mercury,  when  thrown  into  the  body,  a£ts 
upon  the  brain,  and  always  produces  more 
or  lefs  of  a fever,  which  certainly  occafions 
a confiderable  alteration  in  the  blood.  The 
blood  of  thofe  who  are  under  a fevere  courfe 
of  Mercury  is  generally  fizy  as  in  thofe  of 
moft  fevers. 

The  alteration  which  takes  place,  whatever 
is  its  nature,  appears  to  put  a flop  to  the 
Venereal  fermentation. 

Mercury,  therefore,  both  remedies  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  Virus,  and  prevents  its 
increafe. 
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There  is  ftill  one  circumftance  unex- 
plained ; namely,  what  becomes  of  the  Virus 
which  is  circulating  in  the  blood. 

This,  I imagine,  is  thrown  out  of  the 
blood  by  fome  of  the  excretories,  as  other 
extraneous  fubftances  are.  Without  this 
the  Venereal  difeafe  could  never  be  per- 
manently cured ; for  the  fymptoms  would 
recommence  foon  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
Mercury  was  ftopt. 

I have  now  given  my  notion  concerning 
the  adion  both  of  the  Venereal  Virus,  and 
likewife  of  its  antidote  Mercury,  In  the 
greater  number  of  points  I agree  with  Mr. 
Hunter:  and  many  of  the  ideas  I havefug- 
gefted  are  a farther  extenfion  of  his  theory. 

But  there  is  a peculiar  opinion  given, 
and  a practical  inference  made  from  it,  in 
Mr.  Hunter’s  work,  which  I cannot  agree 
with  He  afferts  that,  when  the  Ve- 
nereal Virus  has  contaminated  the  body, 

* Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  page  305. 
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a difpofition  to  the  venereal  difeafe  may 
take  place  in  a great  variety  of  parts : 
and  further,  that  this  difpofition  is  dif- 
ferent from  adtion,  and  that  where  a 
difpofition  only  has  taken  place,  but  before 
action  has  begun,  if  a courfe  of  Mercury 
Ihould  be  given,  and  continued  for  ever  fo 
long  a period,  it  will  never  remove  the 
difpofition,  but  that  the  difeafe  will  begin 
as  foon  as  the  effedls  of  the  Mercury  have 
ceafed.  This  idea  will  be  better  underftood 
by  an  example. 

Suppofe  a perfon  has  contracted  a chancre, 
and  that  his  body  is  thoroughly  contami- 
nated by  the  abforption  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  of  opinion,  that  a difpofi- 
tion to  the  venereal  difeafe  may  take  place 
in  the  throat,  fkin,  and  bones  very  foon, 
although  it  requires  a more  confiderable 
time  before  the  difeafe  in  thefe  parts  comes 
into  action.  And  that  if  Mercury  is  given 
when  there  is  no  other  fymptom  but  the 
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chancre,  it  can  only  cure  the  chancre,  but 
not  the  difpofition  for  difeafe,  which  has 
not  yet  come  into  a£lion  in  the  throat,  fkin, 
and  bones.  Mr.  Hunter  therefore  imagines, 
that  after  the  Mercury  is  ftopt,  although 
it  has  cured  the  chancre,  the  difeafe  will  be- 
gin in  the  throat. 

If  a fecond  courfe  of  Mercury  is  given, 
it  will  cure  the  throat,  but  not  the  difpofi- 
tion, which  is  not  yet  come  into  adtion  in 
the  fkin  and  bones. 

A third  courfe  of  Mercury  may  become 
neceflary  to  cure  the  fkin,  and  perhaps  a 
fourth  to  cure  the  bones. 

And,  to  illuftrate  this  theory,  he  gives  a 
cafe  where  three  courfes  of  Mercury  were 
actually  necefiary. 

I confefs,  for  my  own  part,  I do  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  which  is  given  to  the 
word  difpofition  here.  If  a difeafe  has  not 
begun  adually  to  a6t  in  a part,  I do  not 
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fee  how  that  part  can  be  difpofed  to  difeafe 
more  than  any  other  part* 

A£Uon  muft  either  have  taken  place,  or 
not ; if  it  has  taken  place,  there  is  difeafe  ; 
if  not,  there  is  none.  I have  no  concep- 
tion of  any  intermediate  Rate.  What  is 
named  difpofition,  appears  to  me  impoffible ; 
for  no  part  of  the  body  is  difpofed  to  dif- 
eafe,  although  all  are  fufceptible  of  it. 

The  Venereal  Virus  may  remain  inadtive 
for  a long  time,  but  if  it  excites  any  thing, 
it  muft  be  adtion. 

The  human  mind  is,  to  be  fure,  capable  of 
being  difpofed  to  adt ; but  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  not  endowed  with  intelligence, 
can  neither  be  capable  of  being  difpofed  to 
adt,  or  being  difpofed  to  ceafe  adting.  They 
are  only  capable  of  being  excited  to  adtion. 
In  fine,  to  have  a difpofition  for  any  thing, 
is  a quality  not  belonging  to  common  mat- 
ter, it  is  peculiar  to  intelligence.  But,  al- 
though 
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though  this  notion  concerning  difpofition 
does  not  appear  well  founded,  yet  it  might 
flill  be  true,  that  the  Venereal  Virus  cannot  be 
extirpated  until  it  has  begun  to  adl ; and 
that  when  a perfon  has  the  Venereal  Virus 
circulating  in  the  blood,  it  might  be  im- 
poflible  to  extirpate  it  until  the  difeafe  has 
begun  to  a6t  on  the  body ; that  is  to  fay, 
till  the  fymptoms  have  appeared. 

This  opinion,  which  has  been  lately  en- 
tertained by  many,  is  founded  upon  cafes 
where  frefh  fymptoms  have  recurred,  after 
the  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  cured  by  a 
long  continued  courfe  of  Mercury. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  incon- 
fiftent  with  what  we  perpetually  obferve  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  than  this  notion.  For 
it  plainly  appears  in  almoft  every  venereal 
cafe,  that  Mercury  does  prevent  mifchief 
taking  place  from  Virus  circulating  in  the 
blood.  For  example,  in  a cafe  of  chancre, 
or  rather  in  one  where  a fuppurated  bubo 
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has  been  dlfperfed,  and  the  matter  abforbed 
and  thrown  into  the  blood,  a courfe  of  Mer- 
cury continued  for  a proper  length  of  time, 
will  almoft  always  prevent  this  infedion 
from  ever  caufing  any  future  fymptoms  of 
difeafe. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  thefe  cafes,  and  in- 
deed in  almoft  every  cafe  whatever,  Mer- 
cury prevents  the  morbid  effeds  of  Virus, 
which  is  in  the  habit,  but  not  yet  come  into 
adion.  Indeed,  if  Mercury  had  not  this 
power,  it  would  be  of  little  ufe.  For,  if 
every  particle  of  Virus  began  to  produce 
difeafe,  before  the  infedion  could  be  ex- 
pelled, no  man  once  infeded  could  ever  be 
cured.  The  conftitution  of  the  ftrongeft 
would  be  ruined,  and  his  life  terminated, 
before  all  the  particles  of  Virus  abforbed 
from  a chancre  or  bubo  could  fucceflively 
come  into  adion,  and  be  deftroyed  by  the 
fame  number  of  courfes  of  Mercury. 
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To  obviate  this  objedlion,  Mr.  Hunter 
conceived  the  theory  refpedmg  difpofitlon, 
•\vhich  has  already  been  taken  notice  of 
and  he  imagined,  that  Mercury  could  pre- 
vent a dirpofition  forming,  although  it  could 
not  cure  it  when  formed. 

Mercury  is  therefore  a fpecific  to  the  Virus, 
both  before  a di/pofition  to  difeafe  has  arifen, 
and  after  it  has  terminated,  but  not  during  its 
operation. 

Thefe  opinions  do  not  ftrike  my  mind  as 
probable ; it  appears  to  me,  that  the  few 
cafes,  where  the  venereal  difeafe  returns 
after  a thorough  courfe  of  Mercury,  may 
be  accounted  for  in  a much  more  natural 
manner ; namely,  that  the  Mercury  was 
ftopt  before  all  Virus  was  thrown  out  by  the 
excretories ; which  it  would  certainly  have 
been,  and  the  difeafe  quite  extirpated,  if 
the  medicine  had  been  continued  longer. 

It  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  fuch 
cafes  do  fometimes  occur,  without  any  juft 
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blame  being  imputable  to  the  furgeon. 
Becaufe,  as  there  is  no  fymptom  by  which 
a furgeon  can  judge  with  certainty  when 
the  Virus  is  entirely  thrown  out,  he  can  only 
ad;  according  to  fome  general  conjedure, 
and  confequently  fometimes  will  be  mif- 
taken.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  ex- 
cretions, it  is  evident,  that  fometimes  a 
longer  and  fometimes  a fhorter  period  is 
necelTary  for  the  expuHion  of  the  Virus. 
Accordingly  we  fometimes  find  a flight 
mercurial  courfe  of  two  or  three  weeks  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  cure  of  a chancre,  and  era- 
dicating the  infedion  for  ever ; whereas,  at 
other  times,  the  difeafe  repeatedly  recurs, 
after  the  Mercury  has  been  given  In  large 
dofes  for  as  many  months. 

If  the  idea  which  I formerly  advanced  is 
admitted,  refpeding  the  augmentation  of 
the  Virus  by  fome  procefs  like  fermenta- 
tion, it  will  explain  many  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  cure  of  the  difeafe. 
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It  is  well  known  in  general,  that  the 
longer  this  difeafe  continues,  the  longer 
courfe  of  Mercury  it  requires.  A recent 
chancre  is  cured  ufually  fooncr  than  fecon- 
dary  fymptoms.  Becaufe,  in  the  chancre, 
little  or  no  fermentation  having  taken  place 
in  the  blood,  the  fmall  quantity  of  Virus 
abforbed  is  foon  thrown  out  of  the  habit 
by  the  excretories. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fymptoms,  as  the 
body  muft  have  been  contaminated  for  a 
longer  time,  and  the  Virus  have  affected 
various  parts  of  the  folids,  and  augmented 
in  the  fluids ; of  courfe,  a longer  exhibi- 
tion of  Mercury  is  neceffary  before  it  can 
be  entirely  evacuated. 

It  was  already  obferved,  that  the  Virus 
can  be  thrown  out  without  any  of  the  na- 
tural evacuations  being  increafed.  And  this 
method  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  adopt- 
ed in  perfons  who  are  extremely  debilitated. 
But,  when  Mercury  is  given  in  fuch  fmall 
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dofes,  as  to  produce  no  fenfible  evacuation, 
it  is  neceflary  to  continue  its  exhibition  for 
a proportlonably  longer  time. 

It  is  not  afcertained  by  which  of  the  ex- 
cretories  the  Virus  is  thrown  off.  But  there 
is  a ftrong  probability  that  it  is  by  the 
perfpirable  veffels  chiefly. 

Sudprifics  were  once  the  only  method 
known  for  alleviating  this  difeafe  ; and  it 
is  ftrongly  attefled,  that  cures  were  fome- 
times  effeded  by  thefe  means,  particularly 
by  the  guaiacum.  It  is  at  prefent  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  warmth  contributes  to 
the  extin(ffion  of  the  difeafe.  A confirmed 
Lues  is,  on  that  account,  cured  with  more 
certainty  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  in  a 
warm  than  in  a cold  climate. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  in  obftinate  fecon- 
dary  caufes,  it  is  proper  ^hat  the  patient 
fhould  be  clothed  in  flannel,  that  his  cham- 
ber fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  that  he 
fhould  ufe  the  hot  bath  occafionally.  Di- 
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luting  and  diaphoretic  drinks  ought  to  be 
exhibited  during  the  mercurial  courfe,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is  to  be  fupported 
by  wine,  and  a proper  regimen.  By  this 
treatment  every  veftige  of  difeafe  has  been  - 
extirpated,  in  cafes  which  have  refifted  re- 
peated courfes  of  Mercury  given  without 
the  fame  management. 
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OF  expectorants. 

^‘jlpHERE  is  perhaps  no  country  where 
coughs  are  fo,  frequent  as  in  Great 
Britain  ; which  is  generally  imputed  to  the 
excefllve  variablenefs  of  the  climate.  But 
this  caufe  feems  to  have  no  ill  effedl:  on  the 
health  of  wild  animals,  who  are  expofed  to 
the  fame  uncertain  weather.  Horfes,  and 
a few  domeftic  animals,  are  alone  fubjedt 
to  this  ailment,  who  are  ftabled  in  warm 
buildings,  or  tended  with  human  care. 

The  variablenefs  of  this  climate  (which  we 
hear  fo  much  of)  does  not  prevent  many 
vegetables  and  animals  from  arriving  at 
their  utmoft  perfe<Stion.  In  thefe  iflands, 
the  oak,  the  eagle,  the  horfe,  and  man,  are 
not  inferior  to  thofe  produced  in  countries 
where  the  weather  is  fofter  or  more  con- 
ftant. 
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The  blooming  complexions  of  the  pea- 
fantry'with  which  foreigners  are  fo  much 
. ftruck  ; the  permanence  of  their  good  looks, 
and  their  ftrength  and  adivity,  ftrongly 
fhew,  that  the  climate  is  not  unwholefome 
to  thofe  properly  educated.  Strangers,  how- 
ever, often  fuffer  by  the  fudden  tranfitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  dry  to  moift, 
which  are  fo  frequent.  And  thofe  natives 
fuffer  likewTe,  who  are  delicately  brought 
up,  and  who,  from  being  generally  con- 
fined in  warm  apartments,  feldom  feel  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  air ; and  acquire 
in  this  northern  region,  conftitutions 
adapted  to  Italy.  Such  natives,  and  their 
defcendants,  are  perpetually  endangered  by 
the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather.  They  ac- 
quire catarrhs,  pleurifies,  confumptions, 
fore  throats,  fevers,  and  other  difeafes. 
But  thefe  ailments  ought  rather  to  be  im- 
puted to  a delicate  conftitution  acquired  by 
an  improper  mode  of  life,  than  to  the 
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climate.  Befides,  the  vlclflitudes  of  the 
weather  cannot  be  prevented,  but  It  is  very 
poflible  to  bring  up  a child  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  not  to  fuffer  from  thofe  viciffitudes. 

An  infant  who  is  born  ftrong,  with  all  his 
organs  perfedl:,  if  hardily  brought  up  would 
be  nearly  as  little  injured  by  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  as  a young  fox.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  favages  who  live  in  huts,  and  are 
{lightly  covered.  But  the  manners  of  po- 
lifhed  life  make  It  impoffible  for  parents  to 
harden  the  bodies  of  their  children  to  an 
equal  degree  ; they  muft  live  in  houfes,  and 
adopt  the  drefs  and  mode  of  life  of  their 
countrymen.  But  although  the  Inhabitants 
of  thefe  iflands  cannot  be  hardened  like 
favages,  yet  they  need  not  be  rendered  ef- 
feminate and  fickly. 

A healthy  child  fhould,  from  Its  birth,  be 
plunged  in  cold  water  every  morning. 
Ruffian  mothers  wifely  rub  the  bodies  of 
their  children  even  with  fnow.  In  the  day- 
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time  they  fhould  be  as  much  as  pofTible  in 
the  open  air,  whether  the  weather  is  good 
or  bad.  Nurfes,  more  iadulgent  to  them- 
felves  than  anxlops  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children  entrufted  to  their  care,  will  not 
venture  out  in  bad  weather.  But  if  the 
child  is  to  be  confidered,  and  if  it  is  wifhed 
to  give  him  fomething  better  than  a fun- 
fhine  conflitution,  he  ought  to  be  almoft 
conftantly  out  of  doors^  whether  the  wea- 
ther is  \yet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold.  By  this 
mode  of  life,  the  child  will  be  enured  and 
accuftomed  to  all  the  changes  of  this  un- 
certain climate,  and  will  rarely  fuffer  from 
theni. 

The  ufe  of  linen,  now  fp  general,  feems 
to  me  a great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  of  many  others. 

* Linen  was  originally  brought  from  the 
South-Eaft ; and  is  a fpecies  of  drefs  proper 
perhaps  for  that  fultry  climate,  but  not  at 
all  for  this.  It  has  a ftrong  attradfion  for 
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moifture,  confequently  abforbs  the  per/pi- 
ration  : and  therefore,  when  once  molften- 
ed,  it  with  difficulty  dries ; but  remains 
cold  and  damp  upon  the  ffiin,  checking 
perfpiration,  and  chilling  the  body. 

Flannel,  and  every  kind  of  woollen  cloth, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  no  attraction  for 
moifture. 

This  is  proved  by  plunging  them  in 
water.  " When  a piece  of  linen  is  dipt  in 
water,  it  inflantly  becomes  thoroughly  wet, 
and  abforbs  the  moifture  like  ^Dlottlng  paper. 
But  when  flannel  is  dipt  in  water,  it  does 
not  abforb  the  moifture  in  the  fame  manner. 
Some  globules  of  water  indeed  remain  ad- 
hering to  the  flannel,  moft  of  which  may 
be  fliook  off*  like  drops  of  dew  from  a cab- 
bage leaf. 

This  repulfion  of  woollen  cloth  to  water 
renders  it  a much  wholefomer  clothing 
than  linen.  For  inftead  of  becoming  wet, 
and  abforbing  the  perfpiration,  it  fuffers  that 
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vapour  to  pafs  through  it  without  mciften- 
ing  it. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  great,  as  flannel 
generally  remains  warm  and  dry  upon  the 
body.  If,  however,  a profufe  fweat  breaks 
out,  both  the  fkin  and  the  flannel  mull  un- 
doubtedly become  wet.  But  even  when 
this  occurs,  no  very  fudden  check  is  given 
to  the  perfpiration.  For  the  fpongy  texture 
of  the  flannel  renders  it  a bad  condudtor  of 
heat.  The  body  therefore  continues  warm, 
and  the  fweat  diflipates  by  degrees. 

Linen,  on  the  contrary,  when  w^et  with 
fweat,  chills  the  body  fuddenly.  It  is  a 
fmooth  fubftance,  of  a compad  texture, 
and  confequently  a powerful  conductor  of 
heat.  A confiderable  degree  of  cold  is  like- 
wife  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
moifture.  The  body  Is  therefore  robbed  of 
its  heat  very  faft,  an  immediate  check  is 
given  to  all  perfpiration,  cold  fliiverlngs 
7 take 
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take  place,  and  many  troublefome  and  dan- 
gerous difeafes  frequently  enfue. 

Thefe  ill  effects  would  be  often  prevented, 
and  many  valuable  lives  would  be  annually 
faved,  if  the  inhabitants  of  this  climate  uni- 
verfally  wore  woollen,  inftead  of  linen,  next 
their  flvin.  This  is  requifite  through  the 
day  only.  Linen  will  do  equally  well  at 
night,  and  perhaps  is  more  agreeable  to 
deep  in.  For  our  bodies  are  fo  well 
covered,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  catch- 
ing cold  in  bed. 

The  plan  of  wearing  flannel  is  by  no 
means  inconfiftent  with  that  of  rendering 
the  body  hardy.  For  if  our  bodies  are  to 
be  covered,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  with  a 
fubftance  which  has  the  quality  of  chilling 
us  as  often  as  we  take  exercife.  The  co- 
verings of  animals,  belfowed  upon  them  by 
nature,  have  not  this  injurious  quality. 
Their  furs,  wool,  and  feathers,  are  fineared 
with  oil,  which  throw  off  moifture. 
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Were  the  ufe  of  flannel  more  univerfal,  I 
am  perfuaded  we  (hould  have  lefs  occafion 
to  treat  of  the  clafs  of  medicines  which  are 
now  to  be  confidered.  For  there  are  no 
complaints  more  frequently  induced  by 
catching  cold,  than  coughs ; and  expec- 
torants are  remedies  which  are  fuppofed  to 
alleviate  this  difeafe.  Dr,  Cullen  gives  the 
following  definition  of  this  clafs  of  medi- 
cines ; namely,  “ thofe  which  render  the 
“ contents  of  the  bronchia  to  be  more  eafily 
“ brought  up  He  rejedls  the  common 
theory  upon  this  fubjedt,  that  expectorants 
' aCt  as  incidentia  et  attenuantia ; and  he 
mentions,  that,  refpeCting  their  aClion,  “ the 
“ only  explanation  that  I can  find  pro- 
“ bable  is,  that  by  increafing  the  fecretion 
“ of  the  liquid  that  is  to  afford  a mucus, 
“ this,  as  poured  from  the  arteries  into  the 
“ follicles,  being  always  a thin  fluid,  it  may 
“ dilute  the  mucus  in  the  follicles,  and  may 
“ make  it  to  be  poured  out  from  thefe  in  a 
• Dr.  CuUen’s  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  45-. 
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“ lefs  vlfcid  ftate,  and  may  thereby  render 
“ it  more  eafy  to  be  brought  up  by  cough- 
“ ing  This  explanation,  which  Dr.  Cul- 
len gives  without  laying  much  flrefs  upon 
it,  is  certainly  far  more  rational  than  that 
which  he  rejects. 

Yet  if  we  confider  the  nature  of  thofe 
complaints  which  are  benefited  by  expec- 
torants, I fufpedt  that  this  opinion  muft  be 
given  up  likewife. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  bronchial 
veflTels,  and  cells,  fecrete  a fluid.  In  com- 
plete good  health,  this  fluid  is  carried  olF 
by  the  breath,  and  by  abforption,  only 
enough  being  left  to  keep  the  furfaces  moift. 
But  if  there  is  a diforder  in  the  lungs  oc- 
cafioning  the  fecretion  of  an  unufual  quan- 
tity of  this  fluid,  an  accumulation  takes 
place  which  irritates,  and  is  brought  up  by 
coughing. 

The  mucus  of  Sneyder’s  membrane, 
namely,  that  membrane  which  lines  the 

• Dr.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  vol,  ii.  p.  457. 
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nofe,  is  apt  to  accumulate  from  the  fame 
caufes,  and  it  is  removed  by  fimilar  means. 
For  blowing  the  nofe  is  performed  on  the 
fame  principle  with  coughing.  In  the  firft 
place,  a full  infpiraiion  is  made  ; the  nofe  is 
then  pinched  to  lelfen  the  capacity  of  the 
noftrils,  and  the  air  being  forced  fuddenly 
through  thefe  narrow  palTages,  clears  them 
entirely  of  their  contents. 

In  coughing,  the  mufcular  fibres,  form- 
ing a part  of  the  bronchial  velTels,  contra<5t, 
in  order  to  leffen  their  diameter  ; and  the 
air  is  thrown  out  in  a convulfive  manner, 
and  carries  with  it  the  phlegm,  mucus,  ot 
whatever  extraneous  fubftance  the  bronchise 
contain. 

An  increafed  fecretion  of  phlegm  is  a 
very  frequent  and  troublefome  complaint ; 
it  is  named  catarrh.  The  fecretion  is  at 
firft  thin,  and  the  cough  is  extremely  dif- 
trefting  and  frequent.  But  in  proportion  as 
the  difeafe  abates,  the  mucus  not  only  leffens 
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in  quantity,  but  becomes  of  a thicker  con 
fiftence.  This  is  a circumftance  applicable 
to  all  difeharges  whatever.  The  pus,  or 
difeharge  from  ulcers,  Sneyder’s  membrane, 
the  bronchia,  urethra,  and  other  membranes, 
when  inflamed,  is  always  extremely  thin 
when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  and  be- 
comes thick  and  lefs  in  quantity  as  the  dif- 
eafe  goes  off. 

I have  obferved,  likewife,  that  when 
the  phlegm,  or  pus  in  the  bronchice, 
is  thick,  it  is  coughed  up  with  more  eafe  to 
the  patient  than  when  it  is  thin.  I read  in 
books,  and  hear  in  converfation,  a great 
deal  concerning  the  difilculty  of  expefto- 
rating  tough  vifeid  phlegm  ; but,  from  my 
own  obfervations,  and  from  queftioning 
many  who  are  fubjedt  to  coughs,  I have 
learned,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  expedev- 
rate  thin  phlegm,  or  pus,  than  thick.  And 
the  reafon  is  obvious,  a thin  fluid  eludes  the 
impulfe  of  the  air;  whereas  a thick  fub- 
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ftance  makes  refiftance  to  the  air  behind, 
and  confequently  is  propelled  according  to 
the  common  laws  of  mechanics.  A folid 
body,  if  not  clofely  wedged  in,  would,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  be  more  eafily  expedo- 
rated  than  thick  phlegm. 

If  I am  right  in  thefe  obfervations,  it 
ought  never  to  be  our  plan  to  render  the 
phlegm  thin,  we  fhould  rather  endeavour 
to  make  it  thick  : and  if  we  fucceed,  our  pa- 
tient will  not  only  cough  with  lefs  violence, 
but  will  have  the  additional  fatisfadion  of 
knowing  that  his  complaint  is  abating. 

It  was  from  the  habit  of  feeing  furgical 
cafes  that  I made  this  refledion.  E^ry 
furgeon  knows,  that  as  long  as  the  dif- 
charge  from  an  ulcer,  or  the  running  from 
a gonorrhoea,  is  thin,  there  is  no  poflibility 
of  healing  up  the  fore,  or  flopping  the  run- 
ning. He  therefore  exerts  his  whole  art  to 
procure  a thick  fecretion,  as  the  only  means 
of  producing  a cure. 
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The  fame  is  exa(ftly  applicable  * to  the 
fecretion  of  the  lungs ; and  if  phyficians 
made  it  a rule  to  Rudy  furgery  likewife,  they 
might  draw  much  ufeful  information  from 
this  fifter  art. 

There  are  no  medicines  which  a£t  upon 
the  lungs  only.  When  a medicine  is  fwal- 
lowed,  it  muft  either  produce  its  adtion 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  or  be  thrown  into  the  mafs  of 
blood  and  affedt  the  whole  body.  All 
medicines  which  have  a tendency  to  di- 
minifh  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs, 
muft  likewife  be  ufeful  in  fimilar  affedlions 
of  other  parts. 

Catarrh,  being  an  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  internal  furface  of  the  bronchiae,  and 
ufually  produced  by  a check  given  to  the 
perfpiration,  is  to  be  remedied  chiefly  by 
Iweats,  vomits,  and  what  has  been  named 
the  antiphlogiftic  regimen.  Inhaling  warm 
vapour  is  likewife  beneficial.  But  the  chief 
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means  of  cure  Is  continuing  conftantly  In 
a warm  chamber,  and  being  warmly- 
clothed. 

As  the  frequent  coughing  Is  extremely 
troublefome,  it  is  ufual,  likewife,  to  recom- 
mend fweet,  oily,  and  mucihtginous  fub- 
ftances,  with  a view  to  diminifli  the  cough- 
ing. This  was  taken  notice  of  when  treat- 
ing of  demulcents. 

Rut  by  for  the  molt  powerful  means  of 
ieflening  the  frequency  of  coughing,  is  the 
exhibition  of  thofe  fubftances  which  were 
treated  under  the  title  of  Narcotics. 
Opium  gives  the  greateft  relief : aether  has 
confiderable  powers  on  fome  conftitutions, 
and  camphor  on  others.  Thefe  fubftances 
adt  by  leftening  the  irritation  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  extraneous  fubftance  in  the 
bronchise.  The  patient,  therefore,  inftead 
of  coughing  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  wdll 
not  be  excited  to  cough  above  once  in  tw'-o 
or  three  hours.  This  diminution  of  the 
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cough  gives  the  patient  the  greateft  com- 
fort, and  favours  exceedingly  a total  re- 
moval of  the  complant.  For  the  adf  of 
coughing,  by  the  contracting  of  the  bron- 
chial veffels  and  the  concuffion  given  to 
the  lungs,  has  a bad  effeCt.  I have  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  narcotics  do  little 
or  no  good,  when  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a cough  ; the  high  inflammatory 
fymptoms  ought  to  be  firft  overcome  by 
other  means,  and  they  may  then  be  given 
with  great  advantage. 

Although  the  medicines  which  I have 
hitherto  mentioned,  have  certainly  confider- 
able  effects  in  leffening  coughs,  and  reliev- 
ing expectoration  ; yet  no  writer  has  ever 
given  them  the  name  of  expectorants. 
This  tide  is  beftowed  upon  a different  fet 
of  medicines,  chiefly  of  a ftimulating  kind. 
Dr.  Cullen  has  given  a lift,  and  he  men- 
tions a number  of  them,  in  complaifance 
to  the  writers  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
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(as  he  fays,)  although  from  his  own  expe- 
rience he  could  not  find  them  ufeful. 

The  only  medicines  which  he  thinks  at 
all  deferve  the  name  of  expedtorants,  are 
the  Nicotiana  and  Scilla. 

As  the  powers  of  thefe  remedies  are  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  remedies  which 
I have  before  taken  notice  of,  it  becomes 
neceflary  to  give  fome  explanation  of  this  • 
matter,  left  it  Ihould  be  imagined  that  op- 
pofite  kinds  of  remedies  are  recommended 
in  the  fame  difeafe. 

There  are  two  ftages  of  a cough ; firft, 
an  inflammatory  one,  and  after  that 
is  paft,  there  occurs  fometimes  a chronic 
ftage. 

In  the  firft  ftage,  thofe  remedies  are 
chiefly  ufeful  which  tend  to  lelfen  inflam- 
mation. But  the  fecond  ftage  is  of  a very 
different  kind : all  acute  inflammation  is 
paft,  and  the  veifels  of  the  bronchise  appear 
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to  continue  the  fecretion  of  the  phlegm 
from  fome  want  of  power  to  recover  their 
healthful  ftate.  This  complaint  is  there- 
fore to  be  treated  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  an  old  gleet : that  is  to  fay,  by  corro- 
borants and  ftimulants.  The  balfams ‘which 
cure  gleets,  likewife  often  flop  expec- 
toration. 

Myrrh  and  ammoniacum  are  alfo  often 
found  ferviceable.  Bark  and  other  tonics 
have  been  fometimes  exhibited  with  the 
beft  elfed;.  And  I know  a gentleman 
who  finds  that  the  only  way  by  which  he 
can  live  free  from  a moft  diftrefling  cough, 
is  by  bathing  in  the  fea,  and  living  on 
the  coaft. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  fubjefl:,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  a vaflly  greater  number 
of  medicines  that  relieve,  or  rather  diminifh, 
expectoration,  than  tobacco  or  the  fea-onion. 
I have  enumerated  feveral,  but  there  are 
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many  more.  For  all  tonics,  and  manyfti- 
mulants,  have  been  found  ferviceable  in 
cbftinate  chronic  coughs.  Mercury  efpe- 
cially  has,  in  fome  inftances,  produced  a 
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OF  EMETICS. 

^NOTWITHSTANDING  the  great  variety 
of  fubftances  noxious  to  the  human 
conftitution  with  which  nature  abounds, 
yet  mankind  are  in  little  danger  of  being 
tempted  to  fwallow  any  of  them,  as  fuch 
fubftances  are  generally  dilguftful. 

Among  vegetables,  there  are  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  obfawation ; and  although 
there  are  more  among  minerals,  this  pro- 
duces little  inconvenience,  as  no  mineral, 
except  water,  forms  any  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. Nature,  however,  has  not  trufted 
entirely  to  the  general  difguft  of  mankind 
to  poifonous  or  improper  food,  but  has  been 
fo  provident  as  to  endow  the  human  fto- 
mach  with  the  power  of  throwing  it  up, 
when,  either  from  inadvertency  or  delign, 
any  thing  of  that  kind  is  fwallowed. 
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But,  it  is  not  unwholelome  fubftances 
alone  which  excite  vomiting ; even  the  moft 
innocent  kind  of  food  has  this  effect,  if  too 
large  a quantity  is  fwallowed  ; which  pre- 
ferves  men  from  fome  of  the  bad  confe- 
quences,  of  indulging  their  appetite  to  ex- 
cefs.  And  even  thofe  fubftances  which  are 
of  a fedative  nature,  and  which,  in  a mo- 
derate dofe,  reprefs  vomiting,  are  very  apt, 
when  taken  in  a large  dofe,  to  produce  it. 

Dr.  Cullen  does  not  attempt  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which 
any  fubftancc,  except  warm  water,  excites 
vomiting.  When  a large  quantity  of  this 
fluid  is  fwallowed,  it  generally  proves 
emetic  ; and  this  he  accounts  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner*.  “ Nature  has  provided, 
“ that,  on  every  diftenfion  of  the  ftomach, 
“ the  pylorus  fhould  be  raifed  up  by  the  lon- 
“ gitudinal  fibres,  which,  in  the  fmall  cur- 
vature  of  the  ftomach,  pafs  between  its 

• Dr.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vol.ii.  p.  471. 
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“ two  orifices,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  con- 
traded  by  the  mufcular  fibres  placed  in 
“ the  duplicate  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
“ formed  near  to  the  pylorus.  This  con- 
“ flridion  in  ordinary  cafes  is  moderate ; 
“ but  we  know  it  can  be  fo  flrong,  as  to 
“ fhut  up  that  orifice  entirely  : and  it  is 
“ probable  that  this,  as  feems  necefTary, 
“ flaould  always  happen  in  vomiting.  It 
“ is  alfo  probable,  that  this  contributes  to 
“ occafion  the  vomiting;  as  this  confiriElion 

“ uf  the  Pylorus  mujl  invert  the pe'rijlaltic  mo- 
**  tion  of  the  fomach^  and  direct  it  entirely 
“ upwards^  even  to  a vomiting.  If  it  can 
“ therefore  be  fuppofed,  as  I think  it  may, 
“ that  the  fudden  diftenfion  of  the  ftomach, 
“ by  a large  draught  of  warm  wat-er,  can 
“ induce  a ftrong  contradion  of  the  pylo- 
“ rus,  we  fhall  readily  underftand  how  it 
“ produces  vomiting,  and,  at  leaft,  contri- 
“ butes  to  promote  it.” 
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In  this  quotation,  Dr.  Cullen  endeavours 
to  flievv,  that  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  whenever 
this  organ  is  fuddenly  diftended,  the  pylorus 
is  probably  contracted.  The  faCt  I believe 
is,  that  the  pylorus  is  not  only  contracted 
when  the  ftomach  Is  diftended  fuddenly, 
but  likewife  when  this  happens  gradually.' 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that  this  orifice  is 
never  relaxed,  except  when  the  ftomach 
contains  aliments  which  have  been  digefted, 
and  require  to  be  thrown  into  the  in- 
teftines. 

The  contraction  of  the  pylorus  cannot 
however,  as  Dr.  Cullen  fuppofes,  occafion 
vomiting.  It  may  Indeed,  as  he  fays,  con- 
tribute to  promote  it ; but  it  cannot  alone 
produce  it,  or  we  could  never  retain  any 
thing  in  our  ftomachs  an  inftant.  Vomit- 
ing is  a very  complicated  aCtion ; it  is 
caufed  not  only  by  the  contraction  of  the 
pylorus,  but  of  every  part  of  the  ftomach, 
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except  the  upper  orifice  or  cardea.  The 
diaphragm,  the  intercoftal  and  abdominal 
mufcles,  greatly  contribute  to  produce  the 
efFed,  and  almoft  every  mufcle  of  the  body 
partakes  of  the  adion. 

So  general  an  effed  cannot  proceed  from 
fo  inconfiderable  acaufe  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  pylorus. 
It  muft  proceed  from  fome  extenfive  prin- 
ciple. 

Emetic  fubftances  have  another  quality, 
befide  that  of  exciting  the  ftomach'to  eva- 
cuate its  contents  ; they  frequently  occafion 
a great  increafe  of  perfpiration. 

This  effed  was  not  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Cullen ; and  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  it  in 
the  treatment  of  fevers  and  other  difeafes, 
has  occafioned  a very  remarkable  change 
in  the  modern  pradice  of  phyfic. 

I fhall  tranfcribe  the  paflage  where  Dr. 
Cullen  gives  the  theory  of  this  effed. 

“ Thus 
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“ Thus  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
“ a Jpecial  confent  between  the  ftomach  and 
“ veflels  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  fo  that 
“ the  feveral  ftates  of  thefe  are  mutually 
“ communicated  to  one  another ; whence 
“ the  adlion  of  vomiting  excites  particularly 
**  the  adion  of  the  veflels  on  the  furface  of 
“ the  body,  and  may  thereby  be  of  ufe  in 
“ reftoring  the  tone,  and  overcoming  the 
“ fpafm,  of  the  extreme  veflels  which  take 
place  in  fevers.” 

Dr.  Brian  Robinfon  entertained  an  opi- 
nion diametrically  oppofite  to  the  above. 
He  imagined  that  vomiting  occafioned  a 
conftri£lion  of  the  extreme  veflels  every 
where  ; and,  in  confequence  of  that  opinion, 
he  recommended  Emetics  in  haemoptyfis : 
whereas  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  that  Emetics 
remove  conftri(Jiion  or  fpafm. 

• Dr.  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 
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Mr.  J.  Hunter  gives  an  opinion  refpeding 
the  ufe  of  Emetics  in  the  hernia  humoralis, 
which  feems  very  remarkable. 

He  thinks  * that  there  is  a fympathy  be- 
tween the  ftomach  and  tcfticle  ; juft  as  Dr. 
Cullen  imagines,  that  there  is  a fympathy 
or  confent  (for  thefe  two  words  are  fynoni- 
mous)  between  the  ftomach  and  the  veflels 
of  the  fkin.  But  to  Mr.  Hunter  it  feems 
probable,  that  in  confequence  of  this  fym- 
pathy, vomiting  decreafes  the  adtion  of  the 
velfels  of  the  tefticle,  whereas  Dr.  Cullen 
imagines  that  from  the  fame  fympathy  vo- 
miting increafes  the  adfion  of  the  veffels  of 
the  ikin. 

It  is  painful  to  obfervc  thefe  eminent 
men  entertaining  fuch  oppofite  opinions. 
Their  theories  are  fo  contradidory,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  reconcile  them.  One  or  all 
of  them  muft  be  erroneous. 

• J.  Hunter’s  Ven.  Difeafe,  p.  91. 
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To  explain  the  fweating  powers  of 
Emetic  fubftances,  by  the  hypothefis  of 
a fympathy  between  the  ftomach  and  the 
velTels  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  is  to  my 
mind  extremely  unfatisfacSory.  But,  if  the 
hypothefis  was  admitted,  why  do  not  all 
other  Emetic  fubftances  excite  fweating,  as 
well  as  ipecacuanha  and  antimony  ? 

The  fquill  and  digitalis  are  likewife  Eme- 
tics ; yet  fmall  dofes  of  them,  inftead  of 
being  fudorifics,  are  diuretics. 

Is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
another  fympathy  between  the  ftomach  and 
the  veflels  of  the  kidneys  ? And  are  we  to 
explain  the  falivating  powers  of  mercury, 
by  fuppofing  a fympathy  between  the  fali- 
vary  glands  and  the  ftomach  and  fkin  ? 

As  the  term  fympathy  may  be  thus  ex- 
tended to  explain  fo  many  difticulties,  it 
feems  inadequate  to  explain  any. 

Previous  to  any  attempt  to  difcover  the 
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principle  of  the  adion  of  Emetics,  I fhall 
defcribe  their  effeds  with  all  the  accuracy 
I am  able,  and  fee  if  any  reafonable  and 
conGftent  explanation  can  be  deduced  from 
obferving  thefe  effeds. 

When  a moderate  dofe  of  an  Emetic  is 
fwallowed,  after  the  difguft  proceeding 
from  the  tafte  is  paft,  the  flomach  remains 
for  fome  time  undiflurbed : But  within 
twenty  minutes,  a half,  or  a whole  hour, 
an  uneafy  fenfation  and  naufea  commence. 
Thefe  fenfations  come  and  go,  the  ficknefs 
on  the  whole  incrcafing.  There  is  likewife 
often  pain  felt  in  the  head,  flight  rigours 
take  place  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the 
pulfe  becomes  weak  and  irregular,  but  gene- 
rally flow ; the  face  and  lips  grow  pale;  the 
eyes  lofe their  luftre,  and  the  countenance  ap- 
pears dejeded.  After  thefe  fymptoms  have 
continued  for  fome  time,  the  naufea  increafes 
to  the  utinofl  height,  and  vomiting  begins. 

During 
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During  the  action  of  vomiting,  the  body 
is  very  violently  agitated  ; the  ftraining  is 
attended  with  a great  deal  of  pain  both  in 
the  ftomach  and  head  ; the  face  and  eyes 
become  red,  all  the  veins  appearing  turgid 
with  blood  ; a fweat  breaks  out  upon  the 
face  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
pulfe  is  quick  and  ftrong. 

The  vomiting  ufually  intermits  after  two 
or  three  fits  of  reaching,  and  all  the  violent 
fymptoms  go  off ; leaving  the  patient  in  a 
languid  ftate,  and  oppreffed  with  ficknefs. 
After  fhort  intervals  there  are  ufually  two, 
three,  or  more  attacks  of  reaching,  with 
the  fame  fymptoms  as  the  firft.  At  laft  the 
vomiting  entirely  ceafes,  though  the  naufea 
continues  fome  time  longer,  the  pulfe  being 
weak  and  flow,  and  the  patient  feeling 
himfelf  almoft  exhaufied,  and  drowfy. 

Such  are  the  ufual  fymptoms  which  fol- 
low the  operation  of  Emetics  in  general ; 

but 
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but  there  are  others  attendant  on  particular 
Emetic  fubftances.  When  the  reaching 
ceafes,  for  example,  after  an  antimonial 
vomit,  the  pulfe  becomes  ftrong  and  fre- 
quent, the  fkin  hot,  an  univerfal  perfpira- 
tion  generally  breaks  out,  and  fometimes 
a purging  occurs.  When  the  fquill  Emetic 
is  taken,  inftead  of  thefe  effedls,  a con- 
fiderable  increafe  of  the  fecretion  of  urine 
ufually  follows  : But  whichever  kind  of 

Emetic  has  been  given,  after  all  the  eva- 
cuations have  ceafed,  the  patient  feels  con- 
fiderably  debilitated,  and  his  pulfe  is  a 
good  deal  lowered. 

It  wasobferved  that  Emetics  feldom  excite 
any  fenfation  in  the  ftomach  for  fome  fhort 
period  after  they  are  fwallowed.  This  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  mucus  on  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  ftomach  preventing  the 
Emetic  from  immediately  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  nerves.  Naufea  or  ficknefs 
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is  a fenfation  peculiar  to  the  flomach,  of 
an  uneafy  nature  ; but  fo  different  from 
pain,  that  it  feems  in  fome  degree  another 
fenfe.  The  flomach  is  fufceptible  of  pain, 
however,  when  injured  or  inflamed.  But 
naufea  is  produced  by  a fet  of  fubflances 
vv'hich  have  no  power  to  injure  the  fto- 
mach  either  mechanically  or  chemically. 
It  is  an  impreflion  felt  by  the  nerves 
of  the  flomach,  ,as  flavours  and  tafles 
are  perceived  by  the  nofe  and  tongue. 
As  the  flomach  is  fufceptible  of  thofe  two 
fenfations  fo  different  from  each  other, 
it  would  be  curious  to  know  whether 
both  are  conveyed  by  the  fame  fet  of 
nerves.  The  flomach  receives  nerves  both 
from  the  par  vaguin  and  intercojlales.  It 
feems  not  impoffible  that  the  fenfation  of 
naufea  is  conveyed  only  by  the  branches 
of  the  par  vagum  which  arife  immediately 
from  the  brain  ; and  that  the  more  com- 
mon fenfations  proceed  from  the  intercojfaks, 

X 3 But, 
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But,  however  this  may  be,  a confiderable 
'number  of  fubftances  produce  naufea,  and 
an  inclination  to  vomit. 

It  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  any  expla- 
nation can  be  given  of  a fenfation.  There 
muft  be,  however,  fome  reafon  why  our 
ftomachs  are  made  fufceptible  of  this  fen- 
fation ; and  all  Emetics  muft  poftefs  fome 
common  quality  by  which  they  excite  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  the 
fenfation  of  naufea  and  power  of  vomiting 
are  given  to  the  ftomach  for  the  beneficial 
purpofe  of  throwing  out  fuch  fubftances  as 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  body  if 
they  remained  in  It.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely probable  that  all  Emetics  poftefs 
fome  noxious  quality  ; which  idea  is  cor- 
roborated by  this — that  if  any  Emetic  fub- 
ftance  is  given  in  repeated  dofes,  each  fo 
fmall  as  not  to  excite  vomiting,  they  ufually 
occafion  a purging  ; and  if  the  medicine 
gets  into  the  blood,  either  by  the  purging 

not 
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not  taking  place  of  itfelf,  or  by  its  being  pre- 
vented by  the  exhibition  of  fedatives,  it 
then  either  a(ffs  as  a fudorific  or  diuretic. 

There  feems  then  ftrong  reafon  for 
thinking  that  Emetics  are  of  a noxious  qua- 
lity, fince,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
body,  they  excite  general  uneafinefs,  and 
confiderable  evacuations. 

Emetic  fubhances  do  not  produce  one 
evacuation,  but  many  ; when  they  are  irr, 
the  ftomach,  they  excite  vomiting  ; when 
in  the  inteftines,  purging  ; and  when  in  the 
blood  velfels,  fweating,  or  an  increafe  of 
urine.  In  fhort,  whenever  they  get  into  the 
body,  every  effort  is  made  to  throw  them 
out.  How  thefe  evacuations  are  excited, 
I know  no  other  mode  of  explaining  than 
by  referring  to  the  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturae, 
This  will  be  confidered  by  many  philo- 
fophic  perfons  as  a very  unfatisfadtory  ex- 
planation, and  little  better  than  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  fympathy  ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  admitting  of  the  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturae 
as  the  caufe  of  any  effedf,  is  rather  cutting 

I 

than  untying  the  gordian  knot.  But  al- 
though it  is  not  a final  explanation,  yet 
it  brings  it  to  one  common  principle,  with 
many  other  phoenomena  which  take  place 
in  the  human  body  : Juft  as  the  floating 
of  cork  in  water,  and  the  finking  of  lead, 
are  faid  to  be  owing  to  gravitation ; al- 
though gravitation  itfelf  is  an  affumed  qua- 
lity, the  caufe  of  which  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  various  fymptoms  which  take  place 
in  vomiting  are  then  explained  in  the 
following  manner. 

Emetics  are  conceived  to  be  fubftances 
noxious  to  the  human  body.  The  naufea 
is  a fenfation  of  an  extremely  difagreeable 
kind,  produced  by  the  application  of  thofe 
fubftances  to  the  nerves  j and,  like  all 
other  blunt  uneafy  fenfations,  occafions  a 
weaknefs  in  the  pulfe,  palenefs,  and  debi- 
lity. The  violent  exertion  of  the  ftomach 

and 
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and  mufcles,  which  afterwards  occurs,  is 
an  effort  of  the  Fis  Medicatrix  Natural  to 
expel  the  noxious  matter  ; and  this  effort, 
like  all  other  bodily  exertions,  is  accompa- 
nied with  a hurried  circulation. 

The  purging,  fweating,  and  increafe  of 
urine,  are  fuppofed  likewife  to  be  efforts 
to  expel  the  noxious  fubftance  from  the 
inteftines  or  blood-veffels. 

After  the  whole  tumult  is  over,  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  debility  and  languor 
take  place  : partly  proceeding  from  the 

evacuation,  and  partly  from  that  depreflion 
which  always  follows  great  exertions. 

After  confidering  thefe  effeds  of  Emetics, 
we  fhall  proceed  to  take  notice  of  their  ufe. 

Some  phyficians  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  proper  for  perfons  who  are  in 
good  health  to  take  Vomits  occafionally. 
Dr.  Cullen  difapproves  of  the  frequent  ex- 
hibition of  Emetics,  having  obferved  that 
they  weakened  the  powers  of  digeftion: 

and 
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and  yet,  he  fays,  that  he  is  “ ready  * to 
“ believe,  that  the  moderate  practice  of  them 
may  be  ufeful,  both  by  its  exciting  the 
“ adfivity  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  by 
“ agitating,  as  Vomiting  does,  the  whole 
^ body.” 

I cannot  imagine,  however,  that  even 
the  moderate  pracTiice  of  Vomiting  can  be 
ufeful,  when  there  is  no  difeafe.  I am 
convinced  of  no  fa£l  more  fully  than  of 
this,  that  a perfon  in  good  health  will  not 
improve  his  conftitution  in  general,  nor  his 
ftomach  in  particular,  by  Emetics ; or, 
indeed,  by  any  other  medicine. 

The  reafons  Dr.  Cullen  has  given  for  the 
contrary  opinion,  I confefs,  have  failed  to 
convince  me.  Indeed,  nothing  feems  lefs 
probable,  than  that  any  good  confequence 
can  follow  the  exciting  the  ftomach  to 
adion  in  fo  unpleafant  a manner,  when 
that  organ  is  in  good  order,  and  confe- 

* Vide  Dr.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Medic,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 
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quently  fufficiently  adive;  and,  furely, 
there  are  a thoufand  ways  of  agitating  or 
exercifmg  the  body  preferable  to  the  con- 
vulfive  efforts  made  by  Vomiting. 

Emetics,  however,  are  of  effential  fer- 
vice  in  various  difeafes.  Their  moft  ob- 
vious ufe  is  to  evacuate  the  ftomach  when 
it  is  too  full,  or  when  its  contents  are  nox- 
ious. Upon  this  fubjed  Dr.  Cullen  has 
made  many  ufeful  and  important  remarks. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  are  likewife  ufe- 
ful on  certain  occafions,  although  the  fto- 
mach contains  no  noxious  fubftance,  or 
when  it  is  even  empty ; and  thcfe  bene- 
ficial effeds  feem  to  me  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  power  they  have  of  exciting 
other  evacuations,  and  to  the  great  de- 
bility and  lownefs  of  the  pulfe  which  they 
produce. 

In  the  ardent  inflammatory  fever,  where 
the  pulfe  is  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  fkin 
hot  and  dry,  an  Emetic  is  often  of  the 
' greateft 
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greateft  fcrvice.  It  evacuates  fometimes  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  likewife  ex- 
cites fweating ; the  confequence  generally 
is  to  leflen  the  violence  of  the  fever. 

In  the  Hernia  Humoralis ^ ftrong  Vomit- 
ing generally  diminifhes  the  inflammation. 
I imagine  this  is  owing  to  the  debility  and 
finking  of  the  pulfe,  which  follow  the 
operation  of  an  Emetic,  rather  than  to  the 
fympathy  which  exifts  between  the  tefticles 
and  ftomach  ; and  confequently  that  Vo- 
mits are  ufeful  in  that  difeafe,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  purgatives  and  bleedings  are. 

Emetics  are  often  found  beneficial  in 
cafes  of  catarrh  and  afthma.  And  this  be- 
nefit is  fuppofed,  by  Dr.  Cullen,  and  almoft 
every  writer  on  the  fubjed,  to  proceed 
from  the  compreffion  and  agitation  which 
the  lungs  undergo  during  the  adion  of  Vo- 
miting. 

But  after  refledlng  with  all  the  attention 
in  my  power  upon  the  fubjed,  it  appears 
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evident  to  me,  that  although  in  the  effort 
of  reaching,  the  abdominal  vifeera  are  very 
ftrongly  compreffed,  yet  the  vifeera  of  the 
thorax  are  either  very  weakly  compreffed, 
or  not  at  all.  For  while  the  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen  a£l,  and  prefs  its  contents  up- 
wards, the  diaphragm  contracts,  and  preffes 
them  downwards ; the  abdominal  vifeera 
are  confequently  compreffed  by  two  op- 
pofing  powers.  But  the  lungs  are  fo  far 
from  being  compreffed,  that  they  are  al- 
ways diftended  to  the  utmoft,  from  the  air 
rufhing  in  to  fill  the  cheft,  in  confequence  of 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  Any  one  who 
attends  a patient  taking  an  Emetic,  may  be 
cafily  convinced  of  this ; for  he  will  obferve, 
that,  previous  to  the  reaching,  the  patient  al- 
ways makes  a full  infpiration.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  when  catarrhal  or  aflhmatic 
patients  derive  benefit  from  Emetics,  it  can- 
not be  owing  to  their  occafioning  any  com- 
preffion  of  the  lungs.  Indeed,  if  com- 
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preflion,  or  agitation,  were  beneficial  In 
fuch  cafes,  coughing  would  be  the  moft  efi- 
fedlual  remedy  for  a catarrh  or  afthma  ; for, 
in  the  adt  of  coughing,  the  lungs  are  com- 
prefled  flrongly. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  Emetics  do  re- 
lieve the  above-mentioned  complaints  ; but 
the  relief  mull  depend  upon  fome  other  cir7 
cumftances,  which  I fhall  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. 

A ftrong  Vomit  not  only  empties  the  fto- 
mach  and  duodenum,  but  like  wife  the  gall 
bladder  and  hepatic  dudls.  After  thefe 
vifcera  are  completely  emptied,  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  various  fluids  of  thofe  parts 
goes  on  again  with  confiderable  quicknefs. 
This  may  occafion  a diminution  of  the  fe- 
cretion  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  veffels, 
and  confequently  relieve  the  cough.  If 
fweating,  purging,  or  an  increafe  of  urine 
occurs,  the  relief  will  be  more  confiderable  ; 
for  as  afthmatic  patients  find  their  com- 
plaints 
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plaints  augmented  by  whatever  hurries  and 
augments  the  force  of  the  circulation,  they 
always  find  relief  from  that  languor  of  cir- 
culation which  follows  thefe  evacuations. 

Confumptive  patients  have  received  bene- 
fit from  Emetics  for  exactly  the  fame  rea- 
fons.  The  Vomiting,  by  leflening  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  and  by  occafioning  a re- 
vulfion  from  the  lungs,  muft  be  ufeful 
where  the  inflammation  is  great  j but  when 
there  is  a formed  abfcefs,  or  when  there  are 
tubercles,  it  is  very  evident  that  Emetics 
can  do  no  permanent  fervice. 

The  exhibition  of  Emetics  inhemoptofis, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Brian  Robinfon,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous practice.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions,  that 
in  one  of  the  inftances  in  which  he  tried  if, 
the  hsemorrhage  was  increafed  to  a great  and 
dangerous  degree.  This  is  perfedly  con- 
fiftent  with  what  has  been  obferved  refped;- 
ing  the  adion  of  an  Emetic;  for  during  the 
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reaching,  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  cir- 
culation is  increafed,  and  a full  refpiration 
is  made,  which  muft  ftrongly  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  bleeding,  and  indeed  may  pro- 
duce a mortal  hemorrhage  ; and  the  languor 
of  circulation,  which  ufually  occurs  after  the 
Vomiting,  cannot  juftify  fo  dangerous  a 
method  of  producing  it,  efpecially  as  there 
are  other  equally  effectual  and  lefs  hazard- 
ous means  of  obtaining  the  fame  end. 

Before  I fay  any  thing  of  the  particular 
fubftances  which  are  ufed  as  Emetics,  I muft 
obferve,  that  there  is  confiderable  difficulty 
in  determining  what  medicines  ought  to 
be  called  Emetic. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  almoft 
every  fubftance  in  a certain  quantity  will 
excite  Vomiting.  All  our  purgative  me- 
dicines in  particular  are  Emetics  in  a large 
dofe.  Jalap  and  Glauber’s  falts  produce 
Vomiting  with  as  much  certainty  as  Ipeca- 
cuanha, only  a larger  quantity  is  requlfite. 
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This  is  well  known  to  every  pradlltioner 
who  recolleds  the  difficulty  he  fomctimes 
finds  to  keep  a purgative  upon  his  patient’s 
ftomach. 

And  as  all  purgatives  in  a large  dofe 
prove  Emetics,  all  Emetics  in  a fmall  dofe 
are  purgatives.  This  clearly  fhews,  that 
they  ad  upon  the  human  body  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner,  although  in  different 
dofes;  and  that  the  diftindion  made  by 
praditioners  is  an  arbitrary  one. 

Thofe  fubftances  which  are  generally 
prefcribed  when  the  intention  is  to  purge, 
are  named  Purgatives ; and  thofe  are  named 
Emetics,  which  praditioners  commonly  or- 
der when  they  intend  to  excite  vomiting. 
But  this  diftindion  is  not  always  adhered 
to ; for  it  is  very  common,  in  giving  a 
purgative,  to  add  a fmall  quantity  of  one 
of  thofe  medicines  which  are  named  Emetics, 
in  order  to  quicken  the  operation  of  the 
purge.  But  we  never  reverfe  this,  and  add 
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to  a vomit  any  purgative ; , for  tTie  vomit- 
ing may  be  more  conveniently  increafed, 
by  enlarging  the  dofe  of  the  Emetic  fub- 
ftance. 

The  medicines  which  are  chiefly  employ- 
ed as  Emetics  in  this  country,  are  the  Ipe- 
cacuanha, and  Tartar  Emetic. 

The  firft  is  a vegetable  fubftance,  being 
a root  brought  from  Spanifli  America.  The 
fecond  is  a faline  preparation  of  the  femi- 
metal  antimony,  compofed  of  the  reguline 
part  of  that  mineral,  united  with  chryftals 
of  tartar.  Of  thefe  two  Emetic  fubftances, 
the  Ipecacuanha  is  by  far  the  mild  eft  in  its 
operation ; which  is  not  folely  owing  to  a 
difference  in  the  dofe,  becaufe  when  a dofe 
of  Tartar  Emetic  is  given,  barely  fufficient  to 
occafton  vomiting,  it  almoft  always  operates 
with  violence ; whereas,  when  the  dofe  of 
the  Ipecacuanha  is  twice  or  three  times  larger 
than  is  neceffary,  it  ftill  operates  mildly. 

The 
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The  Tartar  Emetic  not  only  excites  a much 
more  violent  adion  on  the  ftomach,  but  it 
like  wife  generally  operates  either  as  a purga- 
tive or  a fudorific,  or  both ; thefe  latter  efFedls 
are,  without  doubt,  owdng  to  fome  portion  of 
the  medicine  not  being  thrown  up  during 
the  vomiting. 

On  the  other  hand,  a dofe  of  Ipecacuanha 
feldom  produces  any  other  efFe<3:  than  vo- 
miting, which  probably  proceeds  from  its 
being  ufually  all  thrown  up.  It  muft  na- 
turally happen,  that  part  of  a diflblvcd  fait 
will  be  more  apt  to  efcape  the  adion  of  the 
ftomach,  than  a part  of  an  uridlffolved  pow- 
der. For  the  folution  of  Tartar  Emetic  will 
diffufe  itfelf  through  the  fluids  of  the  fto- 
mach fo  minutely,  that  if  one  drop  of  fluid 
remains  in  the  ftomach,  that  drop  will  have 
fome  of  the  Tartar  Emetic  in  union  with  It. 
Repeated  draughts  of  warm  water  being 
fwallowed  and  thrown  up,  muft  always 
leflen  the  quantity  of  Tartar  Emetic ; but 
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it  will  hardly  be  poffible  to  difcharge  the 
whole.  Powdered  Ipecacuanha  will  be 
eafier  expelled  by  the  action  of  th^  ftomach, 
becaufe  it  does  not  diffufe  itfelf  fo  minutely 
as  adilTolved  fait. 

This  idea  is  confirmed  by  a fa£l  men-! 
tioned  by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  is  a very  accu- 
rate obferver  of  the  powers  of  medicines ; 
namely,  that  the  * powder  of  Ipecacuanha 
is  a more  manageable  Emetic  than  the 
tindure,  becaufe  “ the  tindlure  often  ad- 
“ heres  longer  to  the  ftomach.’* 

By  the  expreflion  adheres^  Dr.  Cullen 
could  only  mean,  that  it  remains  longer 
in  the  ftomach,  and  occafions  ficknefs  for 
a longer  time  than  the  powder.  Becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  for  a fubtle  fluid  like  white 
wine  literally  to  adhere.  But,  as  in  the 
tindure,  the  refin  of  the  Ipecacuanha  is 
in  a ftate  of  folution,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
expel  the  whole  j for  the  fame  reafon  th^t 

• Cullen’s  Treat.  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  475. 
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it  Is  difficult  to  expel  the  folution  of  Tartar 
Emetic.  But,  although  the  tindture  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha produces  a fevere  and  lading  fick- 
nefs,  it  feldom  occafions  much  purging  or 
fweating,  like  the  Tartar  Emetic.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  its  being  a much  weaker 
medicine.  If  a half  or  quarter  of  a grain 
of  Emetic  Tartar  gets  into  the  inteftines,  it 
will  often  excite  a confiderable  evacuation ; 
whereas  it  requires  feveral  grains  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha to  produce  an  equal  effedl, 

Almoft  all  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica 
have  obferved,  that  powdered  Ipecacuanha 
ads  with  nearly  equal  powers,  whether  a 
fmall  or  large  dofe  is  fwallowed  : which  is 
in  all  probability  owing  to  this ; that  as 
foon  as  ever  a fmall  portion  of  the  powder 
is  diffolved,  it  occafions  naufea  and  vomit- 
ing, and  all  of  it  is  quickly  expelled  from 
the  ftomach.  So  that  the  quantity  given 
is  not  very  material,  provided  enough  is 
fwallowed  to  excite  vomiting.  No  man, 
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however,  ought  to  venture  to  give  an  ex- 
ceffive  dofe,  depending  upon  this  general 
fa<5t ; left  the  powder  fhould  not  all  be  ex- 
pelled, and  ferious  efFeds  be  produced. 

The  Antimonial  powder  of  the  London 
Difpenfary,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with 
the  celebrated  James’s  Powder,  but  certainly 
the  fame  in  its  medicinal  properties,  is  the 
Emetic  which  I (hall  next  confider. 

In  this  preparation,  the  antimony  is  not  in 
a faline  ftate,  like  the  Tartar  Emetic,  but  in 
that  of  a calx.  Before  this  medicine  can 
produce  any  effed:  upon  the  ftomach,  it 
muft  be  diflblved  by  its  juices. 

It  is  probably  this  circumftance  alone 
which  is  the  caufe  of  the  difference  between 
the  adion  of  James’s  Powder  and  the  Tar- 
tar Emetic  in  the  human  body. 

Antimony  is  the  bafts  of  both  thefe  me- 
dicines j but  the  Tartar  Emetic,  when  exhibit- 
ed, is  in  a faline  and  diffolved  ftate, and  capable 
of  ading  upon  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  as 
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foon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  them ; 
whereas  James’s  Powder  is  in  a calcined 
undiflblved  ftate,  and  cannot  excite  any 
adion  till  it  is  diflblved  or  digefted. 

The  Tartar  Emetic  is  confequently  much 
more  apt  to  excite  vomiting  ; and  James’s 
Powder  is  more  apt  to  produce  purging  and 
fweating. 

/ 

Ir  has  often  been  tried  to  produce  thcle 
effeds,  by  exhibiting  very  fmall  dofes  of 
Tartar  Emetic,  and  repeating  them  fre- 
quently. But  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted,  that  by  no  management  of 
Tartar  Emetic,  can  it  be  made  to  excite 
fweating  and  purging  without  vomiting, 
with  fuch  fuccefs  as  the  Antimonial  Powder. 
The  flow  and  gradual  folution  of  this  calx 
lets  loofe  the  antimony  upon  the  ftomach 
in  a fmall  quantity  at  a time.  A flight 
naufea  is  only  felt,  which  is  not  fufficient 
to  occafion  vomiting.  The  Antimony 
then  pafles  into  the  inteftines,  and  part  of 
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it  is  abforbed,  and  purging  and  fweating  are 
produced. 

It  is  a little  difputed,  whether  the  Anti- 
monial  Powder  of  the  London  Difpenfary 
is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  celebrated 
James’s  Powder.  There  are  perfons  who 
affirm  that  they  are  different ; and  that  the 
exadf  receipt  of  this  medicine  is  ftill  un- 
difcovered.  In  confirmation  of  this,  they 
maintain,  that  the  Antimonial  Powder  is 
weaker  and  lefs  active  ; that  feven  grains  of 
James’s  Powder  is  as  ftrong  as  eight  grains 
of  the  Antimonial  Powder.  If  this  is  the 
only  difference,  it  is  one  of  no  importance ; 
as  it  is  as  eafy  to  fwallow  eight  grains  as 
feven. 

Were  I to  prefume  to  give  my  own  opi- 
nion on  a matter  fo  nice  and  difficult  to 
afcertain,  I fhould  fay  that  there  is  fome 
very  flight  difference  in  the  effeds  of  the 
James’s  and  the  Antimonial  Powder ; but 
that  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  An- 
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tiftionlal  Powder  prepared  at  Apothecaries 
Hall. 

. Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  Antimony’s 
being  more  thoroughly  calcined,  or  to  any 
other  circumftance,  I fhall  not  pretend  to 
aflert ; but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  An- 
timonial  Powder  is  rather  lefs  apt  to  ex- 
cite naufea  and  vomiting,  and  a£ts  more 
as  a fudorlfic  and  purgative,  than  James’s 
Powder.  The  difference,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly exceedingly  trifling. 

The  Antimonial  wine  is  a medicine  much 
in  ufe.  Its  powers  appear  to  be  exadly 

I 

the  fame  with  a folution  of  Tartar  Emetic. 
It  is  not  very'eafy  to  afccrtain  the  exad 
comparative  ftrength  of  thefe  medicines ; 
but,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  a grain  of  Emetic 
Tartar  is  nearly  equal  to  a dram  of  Anti- 
monial wine. 

Ipecacuanha  and  Antimony  are  confi- 
dered  as  fo  decidedly  the  beft  and  moft 
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manageable  Emetics,  that  it  is  hardly  nc* 
ceffary  to  treat  of  the  others. 

There  are  feveral  other  medicines, 
fuch  as  the  fquill,  the  digitalis,  the  white 
and  blue  vitriols,  ^c.  wEich  are  Emetics, 
and  efficacious  remedies ; though  they  are  not 
ufeful  fimply  from  their  Emetic  quality,  but 
from  fome  other.  As  Emetics,  they  are 
eithef  uncertain  or  dangerous ; and  this 
is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  their  other 
powers, 
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